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CHIFtBt  I 


imEtmnm 

Aa  oMtmUon  of  tte  history  of  towiaiw  •tesation  imalt  • 
ftMMT  ooasUttBt  t«Qd«i)oy  f«r  tte  pilblie  MteoiLs  to  grov  apwrt  Arm  th« 
MMHait/  aod  to  iMUto  UmmoItm*   Alaost  uniT«rMll/  Mhoola  bOMM 
•of flelw*  onto  thwttlTTfti  th«/  loot  tlw  fMliQg  oiT  IdentifloaUon  «ith 
tlM  II  nil  I  lit  J     Bdiiotti«r«  oitkar  target  or  UUM  to  rs^ogalM  thet  tlM 
im—iillj  and  tte  volioflX  ar*  organioaXIy  r«Ut«i»  «lth  ttw  aobodl  b«U| 
a  ftaetl«idi«  institution  within  tha  ui— uutty»   Aa  a  owiaaqaanoe,  thoaa 
imtanaoa  4mw  tha  aabools  raanliatl  oat  into  tha  ui— aiilty  or  brooght  tba 
iiiiMimllji  inaida  tha  aohodi  aalla,  aatrtng  oaa  of  ooMwnlty  raaonreaa,  ba» 
•MO  tha  aKoaptiao  to  tha  mla.  Adharaoea  to  thia  policy  of  laoUtioa 
raatriotad  tha  a/att«atin  aaarah  far,  and  axtaaaiva  aaa  of,  iiatoral  ra» 
aauroas,  aooial  raamuroaat  and  iMsan  raaouroaa,  iftiioh  ai«ht  hmra  oontributod 
SMh  to  tha  adueational  prograa  in  ▼arioua 

?hia  apparoflib  datamination  af  aohoola  to  aithdraa  tnm  tba  •m^ 
■unity  Mda  it  ^»paar  alaoat  ae  if  thay  vara  oblivioua  of  tha  ohainlng 
Aaariaan  aoaat*  Thay  gava  Uttia  avldanao  of  baiag  mmn  of  tba  racdd 
growth  of  p^Nilation,  of  tha  aaorging  pradoaioaiioa  of  induatry^  of  tha 
gradual  ahift  ia  tha  baaio  atraotura  of  tha  nation  firaa  a  rurol^agrarian 
aoaiaty  to  an  indaatrial««rbaB  aaolaty»  and  of  toi  riaa  of  nav  SaatitattMia 
and  aganeiea  to  neat  thaao  ohanging  oonditiona* 

Tha  traaanlooa  growth  af  Aaarioan  population  haa  baan  ■omnpaatart 
by  a  parallal  growth  ia  tha  aabar  af  aganoiaa  oraatad  by  fadaral«  atata^ 
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and  local  goveraments  to  serve  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  American  people. 
It  is  cowfton  knowledge  that  aany  of  these  agencies  and  the  schools  have 
thought  of  their  services  as  being  rather  separate  and  distinct,  with  very- 
little  In  conwrcr  that  might  have  been  of  use  to  each  other.    It  is  also 
true  that  the  educators  have  generally  held  thenselves  aloof  from  industry 
In  all  forms,  and  neither  seeking  ways      serve  industry,  nor  making  Industry 
aware  of  valuable  contributions  it  might  niake  to  the  enrichment  of  the  edu- 
cational prograa*   The  continued  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  isolation  by 
educators  tended  to  n^ko  the  cuxTlculum  pi'edond.natly  academic  in  nature. 
A  function^  curriculum,  providing  "education  for  use  rather  than  for  more 
possession,  education  for  a  reasonably  direct  and  obvious  contribution  to 
the  improvement  of  daily  living  here  and  nowt  education  for  all  aspects  of 
our  individual's  necessary  and  inescapable  involvement  in  coraraunity  life» 
his  role  as  a  person,  as  cltisen,  as  home  maker,  as  worker,  and  as  gen- 
eral beneficiary  of  the  cultural  heritage,"^  iras  not  possible.   A*  a 
Mcuiequence,  the  curriculum  was  seldOBi  related  to  the  dynamic  society  of 
irtiich  the  school  was  a  fundaraental  institution,  and  the  varied  and  essential 
auxiliary  and  coordinate  services  to  youth  were  not  {a*ovided*    As  a  result » 
many  students  could  see  no  meaningful  relation  between  education  end  the 
Mctemal  world  of  work  and  reality.    "The  child  should  be  aade  ac^uiiinted 
with  a  changing  ^pnamic  world  and  shorild  be  prepared  to  live  in  a  e<mtinu 
ally  changing  world.  ...  Education,  therefore,  is  a  process  of  living  and 
not  a  preparation  for  future  living, "2    This  has  meant  that  for  the  most 

3.  Featherstone,  A  Functional  Curriculum  for  Youth,  p.  7# 

2 

John  Dewey,  The  Child  and  the  Curriculum,  p.  17. 
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put  the  tendency  has  been  for  the  sdioole  to  beome  oonoerned  vith 
lixlted  £armal  ejects  of  the  culture  of  their  respeetlve  ccBaaanities* 
They  hare  quite  generally  by  default  excluded  flr>om  the  teachiog-leaming 
process  the  use  of  a  rich  rarlety  of  resources  and  those  valuable  teeth* 
niques  of  instruction  that  are  an  integral  part  of  res<»irce  utilization. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  among  leaders  in  education  there  is  a 
consciousness^  an  aeareness,  that  the  tea^ing^leaming  process  would  b« 
aided  if  a  proper  and  intelligmt  use  of  resources  was  effected*    Am  a 
oonsequenoe,  educational  tiiiidcing  is  shiftily  to  a  diffegring  Tievpoint, 
with  the  result  that  many  educators  now  asatUM  that  wise  use  of  casiiUTity 
resources  by  public  schools  is  a  good  policy  and  will  result  in  better 
instruction  and  an  enriched  curricultmi*    Pioneering  in  the  field  by  tha 
Lincoln  School,  Teachers  College,  ColuBibia  Unirersityy  by  the  JPhiladelidiia 
schools  azKi  by  the  Parker  School  District  has  served  to  deaonstrate  the 
great  bmefits  to  the  teaching'-learning  process  and  eurriculua  resulting 
troa  utilization  of  resources*    TtOit  this  as8UBy>tion  is  sound  and  has  been 
widely  accepted  for  scne  tlae  is  ixxiicated  by  the  decision  of  the  National 
Council  for  the  Social  Studies  in  1938  to  devote  its  ysarbodc  to  the  topio, 
"Utilisation  of  Caamunity  Hesources  for  the  Social  Studies*"    Later  the 
Cot^erative  Study  of  Seoondary  School  Standards,  in  deveLopii^  the  evalu- 
ative criteria  for  the  visitii^  conaittees  to  use  in  evaltiating  the  higk 

school  pr^ran,  included  a  specific  item  en  the  use  of  ooamttnity  resources 
3 

in  social  studies* 

WilUw  0*  Carr,  Associate  Secretary  of  the  National  Iducatimi 


Section  JD-16,  Evaluative  Criteria^  p*  186. 


AMoeiation^  has  indleated  acoeptanee  of  this  a8suiq>tion|  and  has  recog- 
nised this  new  trend  in  edueatlon* 

The  modern  school  aost  learn  to  use  the  ooBBnunlt/  as  a 
great  living  laboratory  aid  textbook  of  civlo  and  per- 
sonal life*    Qood  books  are  essential  tools  of  learning, 
but  there  are  aany  lessons  that  cannot  be  learned  £ran 
books*    Ttiere  must  be  more  and  better  cooBiunity  study 
under  the  auspices  of  educational  authorities.^ 

This  endorsement  of  the  basic  assoaption,  and  active  support  by  national 
groigpa,  is  quite  jjBp<»>tant.    However,  it  is  the  teacher  in  the  dassrooB 
who  must  translate  theory  into  action  before  school  youth  are  directly 
affected  by  this  encouraging  development*    That  sons  teachers  aire  cog* 
nisant  of  the  need  for,  and  the  value  of,  oooDonity  resources  in  the  in- 
structional progran,  may  be  assuiMd  firom  the  official  policy  staiMMBtt 
indicated  below* 

At  the  National  Conference  for  the  laproveBent  of  Teaching,  MLaal 

University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  July,  19U7»  it  was  stated t 

If  tea(Ax«rs  btLieve  that  the  priaary  puxposo  of  education 
is  to  iairove  the  quality  of  livli%  through  sore  effective 
individual  participation,  it  is  vitally  urgent  that  there 
be  a  stronger  zaovement  toward  mdbilisiog  aducational 
feroes  to  use  the  c<»munity  as  a  great  laboratory  of  learn- 
ing* •  *  •  Uore  and  more  the  taping  of  mnunity  resouroM 
will  be  noticeable  in  Anerican  education,  for  ooaonuiity 
sources  are  inseparably  linked  to  the  leaning  aqperlenset 
of  young  people* 

The  Goamission  on  Teacher  Education  of  the  Ansriean  Council  on  Eduoation 


stated) 


The  circumstances  of  oar  times  make  it  imperative  that  the 


0*  Olsen,  School  and  Conaanity,  Foreword  by  William  0* 


Carr. 
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school  ^ould  offer  children  acre  than  book  learning  in 
tlie  elassrocnus.    It  mast,  indeed,  make  oae  of  all  the  con- 
■anity*8  resources  for  providing  children  with  direct  and 
valuable  contacts  with  enviromental  reality*  HiqieriBezh* 
tation  along  this  line  has  already  begun  in  schools  at 
every  level,  but  it  needs  to  be  «xt«ided  with  great  rapid- 
ity*  Every  coBuaanity  offers  aany  opportunities  to  the 
sohools  for  such  eoq)eriJ&entation.    These  should  be  vigor- 
ously  ux»overed  and  the  seluMl  should  take  the  initiative 
in  persuading  ^e  comsunity  to  make  th«a  available.' 

Bave  the  schools  and  their  teachers  responded  to  these  challenges?  Is 
there  evidence  that  these  reoosmodations  are  being  translated  into  action? 

There  are  indications  of  praetLoal  steps  being  taken  to  lnqflenwat 
these  polioy  statements*    In  soattMred  ooonixinities  around  the  naticm  som 
schools  are  Increasingly  asking  provision  for  papUs  to  participate  aore 
actively  in  the  teaching-learning  process*    Individual  teachers  have  d^ 
vaLoped  excellent  programs  in  isolated  instances*    However,  the  proposed 
study  is  concerned  primarily  with  school  units  or  school  systesui  in  an 
organised  ^proach  to  the  problem  of  resouroe  utilisation*    It  does  reo- 
•gadJie  that  individual  teachers  have  made  rich  contributions  on  the 
"broken  front"  approach,  but  considers  it  i]q;>ractlcal  to  atteaapt  to  re- 
port the  results  of  individual  experiaentation*    Efforts  are  being  aade 
to  secure  more  effective  teaching  aids}  more  audlo-vistial  aids*  Sxeur- 
sions,  or  field  trips,  are  being  utilised  to  provide  actual  experiences 
with  concrete  elements  in  the  coamunity,  with  on-going  activities  in  tha 
awunlty*    In  addition,  the  field  trip  provides  experiences  in  a  setting 
diBsnrlinc  the  kind  of  cooperation  which  all  pupils  must  leam  to  exercisa 
as  members  of  a  highly  complex  organized  society*    Resoux««  persons  ara 


'eadiers  for  Our  Times,  p*  136* 
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felTMi^t  into  the  adhoal  and  classroom  to  contribute  their  sp«oi«l  talents, 
their  special  knoidedge,  and  to  give  the  pupils  the  benefit  of  their  rioh 
background  of  experience*   Students  obswrre  skilled  workers,  businsM 
people  and  professional  workers  on  the  Job-Depend  a  day  with  thMU 

Am  services  of  other  educative  agencies  and  institutions  in  Xlb» 
nwnml  tj  are  used  to  sui^esent  and  enrich  the  school  prograa.  Coonunitx 
resources  are  used  as  teaching  aaterials*    Industrial  personnel  aay  be  usad 
to  teaoh  technical  subjects.    Industry  SMy  eoaoitribute  special  supplies  and 
equiipMnt*    Industry,  labor,  agriciJiture,  the  professions,  and  infoamed 
lay  leaders  atay  serve  as  consultants  in  helping  to  revise  or  build  school 
ourriculuas*    In  a  wide  variety  of  ways,  human  resoiurces,  natural  resouroet 
and  social  resources  are  being  utilised  to  aiirich  the  school  program  by 
providing  better  instruction  and  an  enriched  ourrioulum  to  help  schools 
provide  a  more  functional  education  for  AmerLcan  youth* 

the  fiRtlonal  Conference  for  the  Impravaaent  of  Teaching,  the  Go»- 
mission  on  Teaoher  Edusation,  and  many  individtuils  representing  educational 
leadership  have  accepted  the  basic  assumption  that  the  schools  should  offer 
children  more  than  book  learning*    They  have  agreed  that  schools  siiould 
make  use  of  all  the  cenmnLty's  resources  for  providing  children  with 
direct  contacts  with  environmental  reality,  and  that  the  te>fflhine''l**-"1  *MC 
isrooess  miould  include  those  qpedal  and  valuable  techniquee  associated 
wit^  resource  iitillBatlon*   While  this  is  true,  much  reauins  to  be  dme* 
Mucatlon  needs  to  translate  educational  theory  into  actual  practice  in 
the  dassroos*   Ifatoy  of  the  principles  accepted  by  the  Parker  School  Dis- 
trict, many  of  the  projects  and  progrvns  developed  there  twenty-five  years 
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ago,  are  still  far  in  adhrance  of  the  aducational  theory  and  prmotloa*  in 
moat  aohoola  today* 

The  propositions  advanced  by  educational  ooancila  and  oonferencM 
and  by  Individual  leaders,  and  the  reported  instanoea  of  tbeir  iqdL«nent»- 
tioB  create  an  azaggerated  lapression  of  progrMS*  While  the  reported 
instances  of  resource  utilisation  resulting  in  better  teaching-learnii^ 
situations  and  resulting  in  a  richer,  more  functional  ourrieulim,  aay  ood» 
rey  the  impression  that  the  problem  of  resource  utilisation  has  been  solved 
and  is  an  on-going  venture  in  Aaerlcan  schools,  this  is  hardly  the  ease. 

Unfortunately,  resource  utilisation,  as  a  seientiflo  process,  on 
a  «y»t«aatio  basis,  for  the  Ijsprove&ent  of  l^e  learning  situation  and  tte 
emrichment  and  vitalisisg  of  tiie  curriculum,  is  still  on  the  educational 
frozitier*^  Furthermore,  AMrioan  youth  in  urban  coomunities  are  being 
denied  those  realistic  experiences,  those  invaluable  contacts  with  the  on- 
going dynamics  of  their  society   that  are  vitally  necessary  to  prepare 
them  for  mature  roles  as  American  citisens. It  is  i^>os8ible  for  the 


^Growing  Up  in  an  Anxious  Age,"  Yearbook  of  National  Education 
Association,  p.  $$,    In  an  analysis  of  the  current  situaUon  regardii^'ae- 
tual  practices  in  the  classroom,  the  A.S,C.D.  Yearbook  reports  that  the 
trmd  in  effeeting  change,  in  getting  teachers  to  make  more  use  of  new 
methods,  sooh  as  usa  of  audio-visual  materials,  exeursiona  into  the  ocn- 
wnity,  surveys  and  oosBittee  reports,  are  all  new  teohniques  with  wiiich 
•oae  teachers  feel  insecure.    Due  to  the  dif  iiculty  of  stimulating  a  da- 
•ire  for  resource  utilisatton  and  a  shift  in  osiphasis  and  teohniiities  neces- 
sary for  this  enriching  process,  the  yearbook  reports  that  the  "broken 
ft^nt  approach"  is  mere  effective  than  asking  the  entire  group  to  change, 

'Idgar  Dale  has  stated  thatt    "Isolation  from  direct  eacperience  is 
a  raal  danger  facing  our  schools.    It  is  possible  to  become  so  isolated 
from  parmts,  oemHunity  agencies,  media  of  coomunioation  and  other  unify- 
im  agencies  that  one  lasas  touch  with  the  organic  life  of  the  coaBminity." 
/Edgar  Dale,  Audio-Visual  Methods  in  Teachliy.  p,  f9jj 

A  recent  study  on  an  extensive  basis  in  Detroit  /Explorix^  Your 
Comraunity,  Citiaenahip  Mucation  Study  of  the  Detroit  Public  Schools/ 
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schools  by  thenselTea  to  provide  all  the  eduoatlonal  experiences,  all  th« 
talents,  the  skills,  the  totality  of  e3q)ertness  niilch  fOxKtioxis  in  tlMi 
cosDmunlty*^ 

The  pauolty  of  accoaplisliaents  in  adequate  utilisation  of  resouress 
■ay  be  illustrated  by  a  consideration  of  guidanca  and  counseling  in  tha 
public  high  scho<d.s«   A  recent  study  of  kOh  hi^  schools  in  Illinois  ra- 
▼aaled  that  only  13  per  eant  vara  teaching  courses  in  occupations,  that  in 
less  than  one-half  was  any  tiow  of  any  staff  menber  scheduled  for  counsel- 
ing individual  students,  and  in  only  10  per  cent  of  the  schools  was  as 

9 

BRioh  as  fiftetti  hours  per  week  of  staff  time  available  for  counseling* 
In  a  similar  study  aade  in  Hem  Xork,  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
in  ^e  schools  studied  either  had  no  guidance  or  had  giiidanoe  by  inade- 
quately  prepared  persons  only»   The  availability  of  qualified  oounsctlorB 
in  other  states  is  probably  no  greater*^^   Hence,  altiiough  school  artainls- 
trators  acknowledge  the  laportance  of  counseling,  relatively  few  of  their 
students  yet  have  coapetent  oounselars  availaible*    This  condition  way  ba 
aaaliorated  to  a  considerable  extent  by  intelligent  uae  of  oonminity 


indicated  that  a  large  nuDber  of  teachers  and  schools  are  not  making  8uf-> 
ficient  use  of  available  resources  for  providing  direct  experiences*  It 
also  reveals  that  teachers  cannot  aasune  that  their  students  have  had 
large  numbers  of  enrichin:^,  direct  aaqperiences  in  this  urban  center* 

^Uilosh  lilontyan.  Journal  Bducatlonal  Research.  XVI  (April,  19U8}, 
587«598*    Here  Ifcuotyan  points  cut  that  if  the  school  is  to  be  effective  it 
■ost  move  into  the  oonaunity  to  carry  out  its  function,  else  it  will  c(»>> 
tinue  to  resort  to  artificial  devices  and  incur  the  danger  of  achievii^ 
only  artificial  results*    He  points  out  that  the  schools  wust  bring  oo»> 
■unity  life  and  activities  into  their  program,  and  must  utilise  lay  peopla 
as  a  source  of  expertness  which  neither  the  teacher  or  the  school  could 
symbolize. 

9 

'F.  H*  Finch. "Guidance  Facilities  and  Practices  in  Illinois  High 
Schools*"  Bureau  of  Edacational  Research,  University  of  LLlineis  Cwimeograf^ed) . 

^*  S*  MoflToa,  Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Resaar<^,  p*  937, 
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resources.  If  schools  can  be  provided  with  definite  parinoiplesf  aethoda, 
and  techniques  for  resource  utilization* 

It  woTild  be  a  liiitle  utter  to  proride  nuaerous  Instances  of  oUmt 
areas  of  instruction  that  are  not  adequately  provided  for,  or  to  give  ex- 
anQiles  of  severe  lack  of  equipment  and  facilities  irtiioh  lialt  the  effee^ 
tiveness  of  the  school  prograau    This  situation  may  be  emphasised  by  a 
etat— nt  tram  the  N«  £.  A.  hewn  irtiidi  sounded  an  alandng  notes  "Our 
understaffed  sdiools  faoe  an  uqproeedented  period  of  shortage.  Disastwr 
is  at  hand.    Everywhere,  stem  signals  are  flying."^   Overcrowded  schoola 
are  quite  connon  in  America  today.   An  unfortunate  result  of  the  over- 
arflMded  elasaorooas  is  that  the  orer '^worked  teacher  has  neither  the  line 
nor  the  energy  to  deal  with  an  increasing  number  of  children  who  need 
special  help  and  special  consideration.    UnLees  resource  persoiis  and  oea* 
otunity  resources,  as  represented  by  other  educative  agencies,  are  reached, 
and  utlliaed  as  supplemoitazy  aids  to  instruction,  and  used  to  provide 
atudliary  services,  vital  needs  of  you^  will  not  be  met. 

In  view  of  the  foregoir^  considerations  it  would  seem  quite  valu* 
able  to  education  to  make  a  stud/  that  would  discover,  analyse,  and  in  a 
measure  evaluate  various  prlzwiples,  methods  and  techniques  for  the  utili* 
aation  of  resources.   Apparently  no  such  comparable  study  having  the  pur- 
pose of  making  available  to  teachers  and  adbninistrators  a  synthesis  of 
ttese  principles,  methodis,  and  tediniques  lAiieh  si^t  enable  thesi  ta 
achieve  a  more  effeotlve  utiliaation  of  the  educational  c^ortunitlaB 
present  in  their  cooaunities  has  been  aada* 


'H.  E.  A.  Hmn,  October  5»  1951 
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While  considerable  atudy  has  be«B  dtvoted  to  the  connunity  school 
irtiioh  ha«  been  conoexned  with  resources,  toere  has  bean  little  att«^t  to 
identify,  isolate,  elassifjr  and  evaluate  those  principles,  methods  and 
techniques  that  senre  as  the  basis  for  utilisation  of  resources  in  the 
instructional  program.    Various  projeets  and  programs  have  baen  reported 
in  such  studies  as  Knor  McChar«i»s  laproviqe  the  Quality  of  Living,  but 
no  compilation  or  carefUl  analysis  of  principles  has  been  aade* 

Reports  of  projects  involTing  eomnunity  resources  have  indiAatad 
ad4>tations  of  various  principles  and  techniques  in  specific  situations 
but  have  not  genaralited  regarding  broad  applications*    Furthermore,  thsgr 
fall  into  two  major  categories,  representing  two  differing  philosophies. 
In  the  first  category,  which  is  best  exemplified  by  the  oonamunity  school, 
the  philos^hloal  viewpoint  is  that  utilisation  of  resouroes  will  be  tm» 
ployed  by  the  school  to  raise  the  level  of  living.    The  wozic  of  the  Sloan 
Foundation  in  improving  the  quality  of  living  in  the  major  areas  of  food, 
clothing  and  housing,  using  the  leoal  school  as  the  nucleus,  is  an  illus- 
tration.   Evaluative  evidence  in  the  £q)eriment  in  Applied  Econonics  in- 
dicated that  the  xaocB  functional  materials  of  instruction  helped  not  only 
in  raising  the  level,  but  actually  resulted  in  better  instruction  in  ths 
so-called  fundamentals.    In  the  second  category,  the  philosophical  tenet 
is  that  improved  instruction  uA  an  improved  teac^dng-leaming  situation 
will  result  firoa  ths  utilisation  of  resouroes  in  the  school  program. 

Seed  for  This  Study 
Evidence  indicates  that  there  has  been  no  study  that  has  been  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  application  of  principles,  methods  anl  techniques 
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for  resource  utillaatlon  baaed  on  the  phtloaophical  te«i*  that 
an  iaproveaent  la  the  teaehlng»leartxlng  alttuition  results  fren  tba 
utilisation  of  reaouroea  In  the  eehool  psrognai*   Thi.-^  ij^po  of  atiidgr 
TPOttlfl  recogntao  that  In  wm  aaaaa  ti^rwrad  living  would  be  a  eon- 
ttiadtaRt  reault  and  that  thia  would  be  dealraMe*   Haverer,  the  «»• 
jor  enphaaia  in  auch  study  should  be  on  improved  inatructiwi,  on  an 
enriohed,  Bore  functional  currlculuB,  ao  that  youth  In  school  would 
sot  tmm  saaningfttl  relatione  balMnMn  fersal  adueation  and  the  world 
of  vox^« 

&MUMUeh  as  very  little  haa  been  «rltt«i  on  this  apeoiflo  tnx^ 
Jjaet  in  irtiLeb  aipsriMiitatlwi  haa  been  carried  out  in  scattered  az'eas* 
It  sasM  that  a  oiMBpreiieoslvw  aurrey  of  the  Uteratwa  In  the  field 
would  fill  a  need*   There  la  a  shortage  of  infcroation  on  that  aspect 
of  the  problca  whlA  eavliaalsas  tsa^ng  prooedurea  dsfwloped  In  lo^* 
oal  C(»B&unitiea*  W«  W»  Charters  s^qra  that  out  of  svary  thousand  stu* 
dies  earried  (m»  taatsd  mm!  found  uaafiil  In  Xnml  c  acttftra  tan  ara  rs» 
ported  and  990  are  unknown  exospt  to  X3tt»  werkera*        There  apparently 
is  need  Tor  &  cmapllatlon  and  an  analyaia  of  the  beat  thought  <m  the 
subject,  for  no  single  stw^  has  attesopted  to  diaoover  which  saoarall* 
satlena  are  baalc  and  applicable  to  noat  altuatlona*    If  the  prlneiplat 
are  sound  and  basic  It  appeara  that  It  should  be  possible  to  bring  to«> 
father  the  results  of  the  beat  thought  on  ways  to  use  resources  to  bet* 
tar  adventalia  in  teaehlnf  • 

^^filllaB  W,  Ghartera,*Kra  of  the  Educational  FngineearJ  Edae»» 
tional  Reaearoh  Bolletlnj  Dece«ber  12,  \9Sl^  — 
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Stat«Mnt  of  the  ProblM 

The  proVLm  !•  to  find  out  irhather  or  not  tta«p«  «n  gancrall* 
MtiiHMi  «mo«nilttg  voxtef  tttillMtion   fuDdnwatal  to  the  utlXls** 
tlon  of  roBourco  In  th«  t««ohing*l««nilng  jMrocesa.   Thia  pTMUW  of 
th«  problem  !•  to  dlseorerf  analyM  «m1  in  •  neemre  evwltiate  theee 
various  generalisationfl  of  reaouree  vtilisaUon* 

toother  pheae  of  the  problen  ia  to  elaasify  ^«  g«nerallt»» 
tleoa  into  lo^aal  mad  tpaeific  eategoriet,  If  poaaible* 

UaltatloM  and  Definitions 

Limitations 

Derivation  of  gsnftrallsationa  pertinent  to  the  atudy  of 
prinolplest  oethoda  amd  techniques*  vlll  be  made  fr<»s  anjr  sourcw 
available  insofar  aa  they  Kpp^  to  the  proU,i«* 

fbs  analTsis  of  spscdfic  a3rst8BMri.de  projects  Involvlilf 
reaouree  utlllBation  will  be  largely  confined  to  the  River  Roogs 
Aetion  Researoh  Frojectf  to  representative  Florida  schools»  to 
the  Parker  Dlstriot^  South  Carolina,  and  to  selected  schools  ia 
Korth  Carolina*  Oeovgla  and  Tsgrmeesee* 

Definition  of  Twas 

Resource.   A  reeouree  is  ai^  pwson*  any  agency,  inatltutlcm, 
srgmlsatlcm  or  group,  any  eleaent  of  nature,  any  sjaterial,  object,  <w 
device,  any  technological  contrivance,  any  industrial  pa<oeess  or  estab* 
listacnt,  any  field  of  hUMSn  endeavor,  any  Idea,  principle,  «r  nethod 


or  techniopiej  nhich  inight  be  us«d  to  improve  the  school  program. 

Natural  Resourcea,    Thesd  are  the  uiaterlals  and  forces  of  the 
physical  «a-vicmment,  or  primary  sources  such  as  land,  minerals,  wa- 
ter, and  plant  and  animal  Ufe.    They  provide  the  physical  medluia  in 
irtiich  food  is  grown,  jaetals  and  fuels  are  mined,  building  materials  and 
clothing  are  procured,  and  from  which  raacliines  and  gadgets  are  fashioned. 

Social  Resources,    For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  social  re- 
sources include  organisations  of  family,  of  education,  of  govemuent  and 
of  religion.    Social  resources  also  include  the  leas  formal  public  and 
private  organisations,  such  as  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  Future 
Farraei%  cooperatives  and  civic  clubs.    Organisations  typify  most  of 
the  social  forces  operating  in  the  comnurAty. 

Human  Resources.    The  people,  in  school  and  out,  liho  rr-ake  up 
the  community  represent  its  human  resources.    They  hold  the  kqr  for  the 
way  the  natural  resoiirces  are  used,  and  the  methods  for  organising  the 
•odal  resources  rest  in  the  huraioi  resotirces.    They  provide  all  the 
talents,  the  skills,  the  totality  of  expertness  which  functions  in  the 
coramunityt  and  which  the  schools  alone  could  not  provide. 

Generalisation.    This  means  a  general  stataoent,  idea  or 
principle  concerning  resource  utilisation  in  the  teaching-learning 
process.    For  the  purposes  of  this  study  the  terms  geiieralizaticn, 
idea  and  principle  shall  be  used  interchangeably. 

Principle.    In  this  study,  princlj^c  means  a  standard  or 


tMt,  for  iMMurlng»  rogoUtlng  or  guiding  thm  tw*  of  x-Mouroes  in 
tiM  tMehiBg^Mrnlng  proe«M«    It  !•  a  g«n«r«llMtion  nhioh,  at 
Xcutf  is  t«Qdlng  tmmrA  the  acoApted  rul«  of  «etlmi« 

Jtothod.  A8  na*A  In  thi»  atwl^t  M'ttKNi  !•  an  ardarly  procadura 
or  pvooaaat  a  ayitaa  danreloped  in  acoordanea  with  the  prineipLaa  dl»» 
•avarad,  for  QUllsation  of  raaoureaa* 

Tachniipio.   T«ohrii<{ua  oaaaMMaa  to  operata  aftar  th»  prinel* 
pa.aa  hava  htm  dlaaowad  and  the  aeihoda  denrdopad*   It  ia  the  art 
of  axacuting  the  plani  the  details  of  procedure  eaa«ntial  to  exp«rt-> 
aoM  of  exeaati<m  or  isqaeaMntation  for  the  utilisation  of  rMouraat 
by  the  pablio  schools* 

I,eadsr«  A  laadsr  is  sny  individual  in  ahem  a  groap  reospiUat 
an  unusual  ability  or  quality  in  a  partloular  area,  «i»d  who  is  oapabla 
of  rendering  a  apMlaX  asrvlaa  to  the  instructional  progmn* 

jg/Bgl*  Aa  afsii^r  la  an  erfiBiaad  institution,  tesiness,  w 
group,  rtmdering  a  special  and  desirable  ssrvlce  nhi^  aigr  be  utill* 
isd  by  the  a^wol  f«r  liqaroring  Its  praggiio 

Heaource«»use  School*   For  purposes  of  this  study  this  ineludsa 
any  s^ool  which  is  sufficiently  alert  to  pdroject  itself  into  toe  oo»» 
sunity,  to  bring  the  coaKunity  to  its  pupils,  thereby  enriching  the 
foraal  learning  gained  frees  textbooks,  i^prorlng  the  teaohi  ng»leamiag 
situation,  providing  additional  services  and  kasffing  Itself  sctaev^t 
raapenaive  to  ths  ^jrnanlcs  of  its  oaaBsnity* 
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T— chlne»l— HdWK  ftpoofW*   Tut  parpocw  of  this  »iudy, 
iMitfilni  Mjr  b«  d«fia«d  M  MlpiBt  MM  one  to  Imfd,  to  aocpiir* 
laiinrl«dg«,  atUtudM,  Ideal*,  habit*,  lnt«rMt«»  •kUls  or  oth«r 
torpM  of  learning  he  did  not  pnrrlottiGLy  pommm*   Learning  mqt 
dafinad  as  the  prooaaa  by  irtiioh  one  baaeaei  aUa  to  do  soMthing  ba 
could  not  prevloualy  do,  as  the  proeaM  of  aoqolring  knoidadg*,  at- 
titttdaa,  ideals,  habits,  interests,  skills  and  the  like* 

Teaming  Is  the  stiiUliiSt  lasming  is  the  respcmse*  All 
available,  Yslid*  resoureea  may  be  used  in  the  preeasa* 

Froeedorea 

TImi  gsnsralisatians  pertaining  to  reeouroe  tttilisation  will 
be  sought  in  the  recogdsd  icperienaaa  or  theories  of  edoaatlonal 
eritersi  in  personal  contacts  vlth  persoBS  4ho  vill  esprsM  ideat 
vhieh  in  the  Jadjpsnt  of  the  writer  maj  be  worth  teeting  in  this 
•tudyi  and  in  iim  written  oeomenta  made  by  ac^dl  personnel  par- 
tioipatls^  la  tlda  atadar*  these  fSBsralisaticma  will  be  tested  hy 
MtMLttiaf  thisi  to  l^e  p«*eonnel  of  the  schools  selected  for  this 
•todf •   A  lloiticg  factor  In  asiUwdQlogjr  wlH  be  the  aajor  eaphaaia 
to  be  given  to  the  Rirer  9iQf^  Aeti<m  Reeearch  Project  and  to  the 
flMflts  to  be  obtained  troiA  cooperating  school  psraennsl  at  Riwir 
■a«ge«   The  results  will  be  reported  in  the  ibm  of  a  list  of  ge»» 
erallaatloDs  wl^7  aceepted  by  the  pwsonnel  of  the  fwrtiolpating 
schools*   Mere  apeciflcally,  tte  usilheda  indicated  below  will  be 
ated  in  thia  study* 
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km  Btriwr  of  related  lit«ratvire  to  shoiri 

!•   Historical  davelopoent. 
2«   Preaent  trends,  emi^aea  aaA  nMda. 
3«   Trutha  or  prlnciplaa  of  •(hmtlauil  praetioe  JuatlfyiBg 
further  research  in  the  area  aeleoted  far  this  study. 

B*  Extract  from  resaaroh  and  aupplaaent  wi^  atataoants  obtained 

trm  persons  the  generalizations,  methods  and  techniques  for  dis- 
eoverlng,  coordinating  and  utilising  resources  for  school  im- 
pi  iiiiwwnt  .    Construct  an  instraaent  ooafMwed  of  Hies*  stata- 
ments. 

IbdBa  a  study  of  the  River  Rouge  Action  Research  Project* 

!•   Catansifl*  vhlA  gananlisations,  nathoda,  and  techniquea 
tlMt  qporated  and  which  did  not  operate  in  the  schools  in 
Ri-ver  Rouge,  Ifidiigan,  usinif;  the  instrvnent  developed  for 
this  purpose, 

2*   Daaoribe  certain  projects  and  progrsns  which  llluatrate  the 
application  of  generalizations,  methods  and  techniques* 

D.  Select  repreaantative  schools  in  Florida  for  thia  stuc^. 

1«   Study  results  of  the  survey  forms  submitted  to  personnel 

of  the  generalisations,  aathoda  and  tatfhniques  which  were 

said  to  be  op«rating  and  which  were  not* 
2*  Deaoribe  certain  pro^eata  and  prograu  which  illustrata 

the  anplioation  of  aaaa  generalizations,  nwthoda  mA 

techniques. 

E.  Select  additional  Southern  schools  for  sasistanee. 

1.   Study  reaalts  of  the  survey  form  subsiitted  to  personnel  of 
seleotad  spools  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  TennaaaM 
and  Oeorgia. 

2*  Oeacripticm  of  eartain  practices  and  programs  illustrating 
SOM  of  the  gMaralizations. 

P.  Analyaia  of  findings  in  the  selected  schools  studied. 

Seuroaa  of  Data 

In  moat  instances,  educational  writers  appear  not  to  have 
attempted  to  maka  apeoiflc  statoMnts  on  utilisation  of  reaouroea. 


niktuTt  ef  ihl«  aftlc*i  It  nMAaMoy  t*  w*  «  saiiULMiUaix  of  •«ttr«Mi 

•Mb      ar*  IndloftWA  MLow« 

1«  BUOiopmpIV  «f  rw««r«h  in  ite  «rM  «f  rMourw  «•«  ^  aehools* 
2*   Ugs  of  i«*ah«r«  partlelpstlnff  Ifi  th«  Rlvir  Rouge  AoUon 

!•   IndlTidual  eonfcmoM  «tth  MlMtod  iMOhtm* 

U«   Arnual  Ct>nf«r«!»«  of  Srxp^rrXMon,  IfelvorBlty  of  norld«» 

AMtl/sia  o?  ropnrts  on  Rlnr  llo«if*  ieiloR  llsvoareh  frojeot. 
n«lt«  to  Mlteiml  FUrliia  tabooiU  and  cmi^imiUob  ef  tSmlw 


?•  l«por%  lir  tiM  wUit  m  tlw  •faluaUon  of  tho  Slvtr 
COMB— ling  procna* 

8«  Xtpert  «n  fvalMUoa  of  Ufm  tonco  teheolo      legNlocd«rt  in 
tlvM  tthool  oftiiiwnl  ty  <qp»* 


9«  taH&Mitlon  of  eohool  projoota  ttililalag  roteuroM  of  iho 


10»  B«9ort«  of  follow^  etttdlM  of  atadonta   Iti  Alvar  l«iitii» 


11.   CosparaUra  wuajraU  of  Sirar  iMfO  la  19lt6  and  1952,  aada 
in  eonfenauiaa  vlth  iha  SlTar  ftcmia  ataff* 

13*   Kesulta  oliUlBad  froai  tha  «*a  of  tha  apaeial  InaMaaiit  It 
daUmlstt  Mteal  oparatioa  af  apaalfia  prlaalplaat  aAt^toda 
I* 


13*  Spatial  niUndal  from  %hm  MaUonal  BdaaaUoo  AttoeUtlaii 

Mvlaion* 


IW  fl»atl.al  tatatdal  tnm  Vim  faosAa  Aet  Gaail«r,  ford  T^awMtetlan 
fttjttt* 

X'S*  Spatial  atlarial  tr*m  tha  6toita<l  8%at«i  liqplnjtaut.  Sarvltt 

<m  atafMftd&at  battaan  a  fadanl  agantr  a»<t  latal  piMLlt  athoolti 
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16»   A  sarles  of  ooiif«reno«  with  tlm  Mlohl^an  State  En^loymint 
SenriM* 

17«   Florida  Raaoarca«0—  Education  Canaltta««  Qainesvlll«f 
Florida,  April,  1952. 

18,   Personal  obsarratlon  and  BxpwLmom, 

OvBrvlew  of  the  Dl88«rtatlc« 

The  seoond  ohapter,  Hletorioal  Drvelopaent,  traeea  the 
Influence  of  certain  European  raoveaents  upon  resource  utiHzation 
In  America.    It  describes  the  influence  of  early  leaders  and  groups 
in  plotting  the  course  in  Aaerlcai  gives  a  brief  account  of  the 
daviti^)pa»nt  of  the  educaticxial  excursion  and  its  influence  in  the 
field)  describes  early  ventures  in  the  field,  particularly  the 
Buter  Scho<A  District,  QrsearLlle  County,  South  Carolina)  and,  traces 
oertaln  defelopasots  and  tlwir  oontributions,  including  the  Southern 
Region  studies* 

The  third  chapter,  Trends,  %phases  and  Needs,  jowsvits 
a  renrlew  of  the  major  derelapMOts  and  thinking  on  resource  utili- 
sation as  reported  in  literature  of  the  field*  There  Is  a  discus- 
aA.cn  of  philosophical  Implications.  There  is  an  analysis  of  ac- 
eqspllrtMMPts  tend  the  Indicated  trends  of  pro{9ress«  There  la  alae 
a  description  and  discussion  of  the  needs  and  task  that  reiMlns  to 
be  dene  in  the  schools. 

The  fourth  chaqpter  describes  the  search  for  gvaeraliaationa 
recorded  mainly  in  eduoatlcmal  mrltings  and  the  derslcpsent  of  the 
instrument  containing  a  list  of  these  statoamits  for  oorroboraticoi 
by  teachers,  supenrismrs,  and  adslnistrators  in  the  seleeted  schools. 


if 


4  «M«rlpiion  it  sad*  of  th«  teop*  of  omIi  emUsfor  la  elMWi^ 
fl«d  li0t»  Stopo  In  Vm  oonotructlaii  of  tho  itmUrmmt  Ofui  pUM 
tee  wXoctinc  tho  »«hool»  on4  |aw4vro«  for  iroMoUJic  tho  itttirtt* 
aant  to  od»c»U€mol  poroowicl  «ro  otttlinod* 

Tho  flf«i  tefyUr  toti  forth  •  brtof  doocrlption,  th^  his- 
tory «nd  itio  birtrcr-iTiT  of  tho  Rliror  Sovgo  Aotlon  lloooMrab  Fkt>Jo«i* 
It  ooBtiilno  on  on^lTolo  of  tlw  Rlw  IMI8»  Aatlon  Projoet*  dtttriW 
Ing  MTtoiB  vrogiw  aatf  projooto*  Tho  oppjUeatlon  cf  gmorollsa^ 
tion»  aa  «psaiod  to  rosooroo  tttillMtiM)  lo  dosorlbod*  Spoolfl* 
4tofi&«pMtnto  and  shifts  in  OM^hasla  art  Inclodod  to  shocr  how  ro- 
•evoo  «tlllMtiofi  U  an  orolvliig  proooao  1b  Mvor  ftooso,  i^lehisaa. 

Tho  sixth  ohapinr  ooBslsts  of  stvdlos  of  projects  and  aoopsr- 
atiw  aotlvitlos  earriod  out  In  tho  soloslad  aoothovn  Mteols  In  tha 
atatos  of  i*lorlda«  South  Carolina*  Tsonoesoo,  Ooorel*  •»*  Hor^  Caro- 
Xlna,   Tho  applloatlon  of  f^araliwiUons  as  appUod  to  roaowrt*  ttttU- 
•atlana  la  doaorlhad*  Spodflo  davaiofMiita  and  shifts  In  nfHiilo 
aro  Inoltidsd  to  «ba»  hair  roaowroa  utilisation  la  an  avelTlng  prooaaa 
m  tho  aoQtiMm  asbaois* 

7tm  aaitth  itmf^*       -^o^      OonorsllsatloM  or.  tho 
DtlUiaUon  of  Baa— resu,  ocntains  the  list  of  statSMBts  ae  ahUH 
thora  was  agriSBant,  oj;  or  oonflx«aUoB  by*  at  laast  60  ysrasni  of  tho 
%saahaw,  aapsrfisora,  and  adainistrators  aha  ralwMd  tha  oteok  list. 

Tho  oli^  ahapt«r,  Conelttslona  and  Rauoawandatlona,  oontalna 
the  suthcr's  orltielsm  of  tho  stodjr  and  hla  i  aoBsiaailatia—  as  tlia 
atUlsatloo  of  raaeursaa  la  tha  taa^ng-lo«mlng  procaaa* 


CHAPTER  II 


HISTORICAL  DETfiLOPUENT 

Again  and  again  through  the  centuries  educational  statesBsen  hare 
urged  "real  experience"  rather  than  synthetic  and  artificial  school  ao* 
tivities*    Certain  hiaropean  educators  questioned  the  devotion  to  classi- 
cal writings  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  Alexandrian  concept  that  education 
consists  in  gaining  formulated  Icnovledge  £rom  books  and  lectures*  They 
Here  determined  to  break  amiy  fron  the  Alexandrian  conceptf.   f 3r  this  re* 
duces  nan  to  aind,  and  mind  is  reduced  largely  to  aeaory*  Rousseau, 
Pestalcssi  and  others  insisted  t^on  a  different  type  of  education--* 
education  for  living.    They  attempted  to  inject  real  life  experiences 
into  eduoatiozu    They  sought  a  better  way  of  teaching,    ^eir  theories 
and  experiments  influenced  early  leaders  in  America  who  oaae  to  accept 
the  idea  that  the  Alexandrian  concept  nas  not  adequate  to  fulfill  the 
purpose  of  education  in  a  dynamic  American  society.    They  belienred  that 
a  study  of  the  local  environment  and  contacts  vith  the  on->goii^  farces  of 
the  community,  providing  concrete  ^yiKbols  of  human  eiqperiene*,  mst  be 
provided.    They  believed  that  the  teaching-learning  process  should  not  be 
dominated  by  the  Alexandrian  concept,  but  should  push  on  to  mm  frontiers. 
This  iiiq;>lied  a  utilisaUon  of  many  concrete  elsments  and  syBi>aLs.    It  meant 
an  axtension  of  education  beyond  the  four  vails  of  the  school.    It  resulted 
in  the  initiation  of  a  movement  which  sought  to  brii^  a  wide  variety  of 
resources  into  the  educational  program.    It  would  be  eactr«Bely  difficult 


n 


to  tr«o«  the  enrolutlon  of  this  der&LqpnMnt  step  by  step,  but  there  ap- 
pears to  be  evidence  of  highlights  in  the  evdlation  of  educational  pro- 
oeduree  #iich  are  suggestive  of  intensive  resouroe  utilisation  in  the 
teaching-learnLng  prooMt* 

Gsropean  Influence 

In  ancient  Athens,  the  comaunity  took  over  after  the  boy  finished 
school.    His  further  education  depended  upon  incidental  participation 
in  the  activities  of  the  eity*s  life*    In  the  great  culture  of  Athens 
the  institutions  were  hi^ily  eduoative*    The  young  aan  learned  much  ia 
assesdalieSf  nhere  he  listened  to  debates  and  discussionsj  on  the  juries 
ihere  he  saw  lamn  interpreted  and  ai^iedj  at  the  theatre  where  he  lis- 
tened  to  the  great  tragedies  and  comedies}  at  the  Olympic  gaaes  where  he 
Mi«  into  contact  with  all  tiut  was  best  in  Greek  culture*   All  the  en-> 
errating  life  of  the  great  city  was  in  itself  an  agency  for  education* 
The  Athenian  youth  learned  by  living*''' 

In  those  instances  where  a  society  rosains  static,  the  Athenian 
pattern  may  be  followed  and  the  school  nay  entrust  the  **life  prepara- 
tion" education  of  its  youth  to  the  established  institutions  of  tha 
oomoani^*   Hullfish  anal^ed  the  situation  in  this  mannart 

There  was  an  educative  unity  about  the  oouannity  it- 
self*   Participation  in  its  activities  was  easy— was  a 
noraal  part  of  tlie  business  of  growing  vpm   The  special 

0*  Tucker,  Life  in  Ancient  Athens,  pp.  61-66*   Sae  also 
K*  H*  Wilds,  The  Foundations  of  Modem  EduoaUon*  p,  95* 


fttmtlon  of  the  sohoel,  which  the  conmunlty  willingly 
d^egated  to  it,  was  the  intellectual  derelopaMDt  of 

the  young  of  the  oomraunity** 

Hart  expiresaed  it  quite  dearlyt 

This  doctrine  was  adequate,  even  inevitable,  as 
long  as  the  village  and  rux^  ocammnity  provided  all 
the  other  fnndauntals-  work,  play,  social  lifi,  ew>» 
tional  enricfaMnt,  the  s«ise  of.ooagmmity,  and  the 
AraMWork  of  a  personal  career* 

As  Caswell  suggests,  the  s<^ool  in  a  static  society  has  generally  trans- 
aittod  segaents  of  the  culture  and  provided  fundaaental  tool  subjects 
and  left  the  business  of  preparing  for  life  ani  life«-work  to  other  in- 
stitutions in  the  society.^ 

Pestalossi  in  the  nineteenUi  oentury  beeaas  gi>eatly  concerned 
with  the  old  approach  to  education*    He  was  particularly  cozicemed  with 
how  learning  best  tdces  place.    He  regarded  dbservatica  as  the  basis  of 
all  kncnAedge*    Be  would  build  up  concepts  and  understandings  by  prooee^ 
ing  firoa  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.    One  of  his  notable  followers  in 
Aasrioa  was  Edward  Sheldon.    The  Oswsgo  eduoator  returned  frcn  a  visit 
to  the  Toronto  Exposition  about  eighty-seven  years  ago,  laden  with  charts, 
books,  cards,  grains,  building  blocks,  glassware,  other  articles  and  a 
great  idea.    Sheldon's  idea  was  that  people  leaxn  best  by  the  aost  direet 
contact  possible  with  the  thii^s  they  are  learning  about.    Out  of  this 
idea  grew  aaoh  of  the  lBprov«ent  in  Aaerican  schools  during  the  lattar 

ihe  GoBaaunity  Schoa^.  edited  by  Saauel  Everett,  pp.  2lt-25» 
J.  K.  Hurt,  A  Social  Interpretation  of  Education,  p.  6, 

h 

Hdlis  Caswell  Associates,  Gurriculua  laprovaaent  in  Public 
School  Systeas.  p.  8.    ~ 


part  of  the  nlnetsenth  oentixry.     Thus  Sheldon  and  th«  Owvtgo 

gave  jjipatus  to  the  principle  of  bringing  the  world  into  the  oLassrooB. 

Saauel  C.  Parker,  ahortly  after  the  tmm  of  the  twentieth  oen- 

tury,  r**eKphaaised  the  -value  of  observation,  "the  KUqple  observational 

ttudy  of  cooBBon  natural  objects  and  processes  for  the  i*lw  of  porsonal 
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acquaintance  irith  things  itiich  appeal  to  hunan  interest*" 

Once  again  Pestalossi's  influence  ms  felt«    His  mtpbaMta  on 
s«Qse  peznseptLon  led  to  the  introduction  of  hom  geogr^^y  as  a 


subject.    Pupils  ocm  began  their  study  of  geogeafiiy  by  observing  their 
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laasdiate  surroundii^s*     Thus,  by  the  tirn  of  the  twentieth  century, 


educational  pioneers  had  brought  soae  tangible  and  concrete  articles 
of  the  ooumaity  into  the  classroom  and  had  tinrned  the  attention  of  thm 
pupils  to  a  study  of  their  immediate  surroundings* 

£arly  American  Itsadem 
John  Dew^y,  1^0  began  writing  his  powerfol  tracts  in  18^,  dee- 
trifled  the  educational  world  by  iAie  dictxim,  "iiiduoation,  therefore,  is 
a  prooess  of  liviqg  and  not  a  preparation  Dor  future  living*'*   He  r»» 
■inded  educators  anew  that  textbook  learning  was  inadequate*    "The  child 
should  be  stimulated  and  controlled  in  his  work  througii  the  life  of  the 
eoumnity*"    And  again,  "llaeii  of  the  tlae  and  attention  now  given  to  ths 

^Edward  G*  Olsen,  Schocil  and  CoBaaanity,  p*  vii* 
6 

S*  C.  Pax^er,  A  Teactbook  in  the  ttLstory  of  Modern  Elwaentary 
Education,  p*  339* 

7 

'Newton  Edwards  and  H*  C*  Richey,  The  School  in  the  Aaeri«» 
Social  Order*  p*  725* 


preparation  and  preamtation  of  lessons  ml^t  ba  aore  «lsal7  and  prof* 
itably  expended  In  training  the  child's  poeer  of  iaagery  and  in  seeiog 
to  it  that  he  was  oontinoally  foming  definite^  vivid  ani  growing  loagM 

of  tiie  various  subjects  with  which  he  oosmm  in  eontaot  within  his  «ac» 

a 

perienoe*"     Demy  stressed  the  value  of  leading  through  experience. 
He  insisted  upon  aequalnting  the  <^ild  with  a  changing*  g^tuubIc  world 
and  stressed  the  neeessity  of  preparing  the  ^ild  to  live  in  a  continu- 
ally ohan^^ing  world* 

Other  early  leaders  included  Harold  C.  Sagg,  Qeorge  Counts, 
filllai  H.  Kilpatrick,  WiUlan  MoAndrew,  Francis  Fkrker  and  Arthur 
Meahlwani    Rugg  was  a  vigorous  advocate  of  a  practical,  realistio  ap» 
proaoh  to  education,  based  on  all  the  facts  available,  and  suited  to 
the  needs  and  interests  of  jaath  in  public  schools*   Writing  in  the 
fMBty-Slsth  learbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education, 
lugg  revloini  tbe  work  of  the  national  committees  firom  1890  to  1920,  and 
oriticiaes  th«B  for  the  control  they  SKerted  over  the  public  school  our- 
riouLuB*   Rogg  protested  against  the  oaintenanoe  of  tiam  status  quo,  the 
■tandardiaation,  uniforadty,  and  rigidly  organised  methods  of  teaehiqf 
by  these  national  groups  whidi  were  dominated  by  callei;e  professors, 
and  not  representative,  in  any  sense,  of  the  public  sofaools*   Counts  and 
Klipatriok  would  build  a  new  and  better  social  order  by  projecting  the 
schools  actively  into  tiie  life  of  the  coBaanity*   Kllpatrick  later  wrot« 
the  introduotion  for  The  CoBBmnlty  School,  a  publioation  of  the  Soole^ 


John  Dwrsy,  My  Pedaeogio  Creed* 


for  CurrlouluDi  Study* 

McAndrew,  in  1916,  beoaoe  ooncemed  aboat  the  erltles  of  publlo 
•duoation  1*10  were  harshljr  oritloixiiig  public  schools  axxi  their  costs* 
McsAndrev  discoirerect  that  people  vttre  oriticiising  aducatioii  beoaase  they 
knew  little  of  the  wtnk  of  the  public  schools*   B«  decided  that  thej 
should  be  infOTned,  should  be  taken  into  confideme*    He  felt  that  pub- 
lic school  authorities  had  lojqg  zMglMtad  to  secure  their  cooperatioa 
and  develop  the  more  co<q;>eratiTe  nature  of  the  educatiorol  process*  Hs 
wrote  a  book.  The  jPublic  and  Its  Schodls>  to  inform  the  public  in  which 

hs  listed  reeoDBmdatione  for  their  iiq»roven»nt  and  pointed  out  the  need 
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for  more  desirable  oomnlty  relationships* 

Arthur  ifoehlman,  like  Vokadrm,  was  an  early  leader  in  urging  an 
SKtensive  degree  of  cooperation  between  public  schools  and  other  ageaoiet 
and  institutions*    Ffancis  Parker,  who,  like  Sheldon,  was  stroi%ly  in* 
Hu^ced  by  £4iropean  leaders,  especially  Herbert,  insisted,  before  1890, 
that  the  diild  was  the  eoaerelatii^  center  of  education*    He  insisted  that 
a  "course  of  study**  should  be  constructed  in  which  the  elegaents  of  sub- 
ject matter  would  be  correlated  around  one  theoM,  naaely  that  of  effec* 
tive  citisenship  and  conmunity  life*    He  reot^nised  the  value  of  usii^; 
the  coomonity  as  a  laboratory}    "Two  hours  in  a  great  rolling  meana 
a  genuine  profitable  study  of  history*   Such  a  study  prepares  ahildren 
for  the  history  of  the  great  industrial  deTelop«ents*»^ 
o 

kiilliaa  A*  ICeager,  HoBe-£chool«-Uoaanunity  lielationahips.  p*  1« 

^Harold  Rugg,  Tweoty^ixth  Yearbook,  National  Society  for  th> 

Study  of  Education,  p* 


The  iniluenoe  of  individuals  upon  Aaerio&n  education  vas  stian* 

latingy  but  committees  and  groups,  rwpttmatLtig  m  organised  approach, 

had  a  more  widespread  ef  feot.    Of  interest  in  this  study  is  the  vork  of 

tiifi  Conmittee  of  Ten  and  the  influence  of  the  Carnegie  Unit  nhidi  plaoed 

the  Aserloan  high  sdiool  in  the  situation  where  it  became  a  highly  stand* 
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ardised  institution,  offering  a  strictly  academic  curriculum*  The 
colleges  dooinated  the  secondary  curricxiLum  with  their  stress  upon  prep* 
•ration  in  terms  of  subjects  studied,  quite  generally  until  about  192$* 
Howerer,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  as  early  as  1911,  the  CcnmittM 
of  Nine  on  the  Articulation  of  the  Hi|^  School  and  the  College  was  con- 

eemed  about  senring  the  life-fareparatory  needs  of  youth  in  the  seeoadary 

-  12 
schools* 

▲n  interesting  esample  of  the  oontrilmtion  of  resources  to  na* 

tional  eonmittees  is  pointed  oat  by  Rugg*    He  states  that  money  aas 

needed  to  carry  out  a  B»dern  prograa  of  currioulum-aaking,  and  that  the 

natLonal  connittees  had  only  a  minute  portion  of  the  fttnds  needed  to  pro* 

duce  an  adequate  and  ooBq>rehensiTe  report,  by  oonduetiqg  natioravide  sux^ 

veys,  setting  up  experiaents  and  measurii^  results*    Hcsrever,  since  1920, 

great  eduoational  foundations  have  granted  large  raw  of  money  for  surveys, 
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and  for  reoonsBendations  for  reorganLsation*       This  is  an  Important  his- 
torical developaent,  for  these  ilnanoial  resources  donated  to  national 


Miiards  and  Richey,  op*  cit*.  p*  7U0. 
William  Uooroe,  Encyclopedia  of  Eduoationsl  Research,  p.  117$. 


null  hm,  aivi  to  special  projects  In  the  schools,  are  an  aonnple  of 
resource  atillsatlon  that  has  cmtributed  mdi  to  eduoatlonail  progress* 

Zqpaot  of  DyiMUBio  Industrial  Society 
The  l^paet  of  a  4faaBic  industrial  society,  first  called  to  tiie 
attention  of  Aaerioan  educators  by  Ceeey  in  1991$  was  Muiifesting  itsslf 
by  1925*   A  new  era  had  daened  in  America  in  1926  when  the  uxtan  popula- 
tion beesM  greater  than  the  rural  population*   The  official  1930  U*  S. 
Ceasus  shaved  definitely  that  Mre  than  half  (56*2  per  cent)  of  the 
population  lived  in  the  cities.    By  1925,  educatioml  lead«re  mre  be-* 
ooodng  e^isant  of  the  fact  that  the  high  school  was  for  aost  youth  a 
teminsl  institutiozu    Nee  goals  of  secondary  education  easrgedt  socio- 
civic  coapetency,  healthllil  living,  constructive  use  of  leisure  tine  and 
occupational  efficiency*^   Um  subjects  i^peared,  especially  in  the  noa* 
Sfladeaic  oategory,  ehich  increased  from  3*6  per  cent  of  all  work  taken  in 
1690  to  21*2  per  cent  in  1930*    In  the  senior  or  four-ysar  high  school 
the  general,  oooBeroial,  industrial-arts,  fine-arts  and  other  non-college 

preparatory  ourriculiau  had  shifted  from  a  subordinate  position  to  one  of 
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ZKunerical  dcednanoa* 

The  national  Survey  of  Secondary  Education  pointed  iq>  nev  trends* 
It  indicated  that  the  curriculum  had  bec(»ne  dynamic|  that  it  recognised 
■ore  aspects  of  coqilete  living  and  that  there  «as  inereased  saphasis  on 

^Owatds  and  Richey,  op,  oit.,  p.  7J|1. 

Koos,  National  Survey  of  Secondary  Education,  pp,  168- 

170* 


trainlDg  for  participation  in  social  and  civic  lifo* 

Hav«T«r,  these  reports,  these  studies,  do  not  reflect  the  traa 
situation,   When  the  report  of  the  Regents  Incpiiry  in  New  lork  was  coa 
pleted,  it  pointed  out  serious  criticisms  of  New  York  schools  for  fail- 
ing to  provide  the  kind  of  education  needed  by  American  youth.  This 
situation  in  New  York  probably  was  typical  of  that  in  other  sUtes. 
Hence,  although  there  was  change  in  curriculua,  with  new  subjects  ap- 
pearing, the  traditional  t^proach  in  the  teaching-learning  prooMS  still 
prevailed.    Public  education  contLnoally  inforaed  the  public  of  great 
aocoBq)liiAuMnts  in  serving  the  youth  of  Aaeiloa*   However,  the  great 
success  of  the  schools  was  aeasured  by  the  statistics  of  their  eaq>an- 
sion,  not  by  their  true  service  to  pupils*   Actually,  schools  hav* 
fallen  behind  the  advancing  society  of  which  they  are  a  vital  part. 
They  have  fallen  behind  because  they  have  aade  alterations  in  the  Ediell, 
but  not  in  the  inner  corei  pupils  still  sit  and  listen,  and  absorb. 

It  was  against  this  background,  this  dynaaic  change  in  tih* 
Aaerican  scene,  and  an  awareness  on  the  part  of  sons  of  the  alert 
educational  leaders  that  a  new  course  must  be  plotted  in  education, 
that  the  eduoational  excursion  began  to  receive  oonsiderable  attention 
in  Aaexiea. 


^^Ibi<l> 


Th«  Eduo&tional  ^oursiou 
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The  educatloiULl  exourslon,  or  field  tripf     vhloh  is  generally 

tbe  staarting  point  in  the  use  of  oaaaanity  resources  by  the  echoolf  has 

had  widespresd  use  in  England  and  Qersanyy  aa  reported  by  Atyeo*    It  has 

been  accepted  as  a  method  of  instruction  anl  has  been  appjroved  and  en- 

18 

couraged  by  the  mii^stries  of  education  in  both  England  and  Qeraany. 

Qn»  of  the  earliest  recorded  excursions  ma  aad*  in  1877  irtm  a 

geology  teacher  in  Westainsterf  England,  planned  a  trip  to  Sid.tserlazui 

to  see  a  real  glacier*    As  other  excursions  were  Mde^  their  Tslue  «u 

recognised  and  in  1911  a  grot:^  of  teachers  formed  a  national  associatioa 

known  as  the  "School  Journey  Association*"   Later  the  English  Secondary 

frvnl  fSrust  was  organised*    During  the  years  1933  to  1939»  it  arranged 

twelve  emises  to  visit  foreign  lands,  in  which  15«000  boys  and  adults 
19 

participated. 

In  lS9h$  Just  three  years  prior  to  Dewey's  Pedagogic  Creed,  C.  C. 
▼an  Lisw  wrote  about  the  excursions  in  Geraany  and  attanpted  to  arouse 
interest  in  America,    he  pointed  out  thAt  a  few  brief  excursions  were 
■ade  to  galleries  and  museums,  but  said  that  too  often  they  were  under- 
taken without  die  r^ard  to  the  qritviatic  relations  they  should  bear  to 

17lt  has  a  long  and  honorable  history.    Aristotle  ani  Socrates 
used  the  educational  excursion,  Cwenias  reccnmended  it,  Rousseau  cox^ 
sidered  it  the  chief  technique  in  the  education  of  fisile,  and  Pestalozzi 
promoted  it  in  his  school  at  ¥verdon*    See  Harry  Mekosn  and  ilrin  Rdberts, 
Audio-Visual  Aids  to  Instruction,  p.  181. 
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Henry  C.  Atyeo,  The  Kxcursion  as  a  Teaching  Technique,  p.  33, 
^Ibid.,  p.  29. 


the  sohool  vork  aa  a  vhola,  or  to  the  oarafally  seileoted  and  well  defined 
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end  lAiieh  they  should  hare  in  Tiev* 

RilXadeXphia,  according  to  AtjvOf  was  one  of  the  first  city  school 

sjitCM  to  give  official  recognition  to  the  excursion  as  a  method  of  in- 
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structioa*      In  1921,  some  fifty  excursions  had  been  made  in  connection 
vith  extra  curricular  prograas*   A  oomnittee  iriiioh  sorreyed  these  excur- 
sions vas  so  iiiipressed  with  the  results  that  it  reoanoended  their  incor- 
poration into  the  regular  class  prograa,  in  order  that  they  Bight  be  aore 
effectively  organized,  and  planned  so  as  to  contribute  direotly  to  tha 

sohool  subjects*    Four  specific  reooHmondations  were  aade  and  became  one 
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of  the  earliest  guides  to  excursion  planning* 

Atyso,  in  reviewing  the  developing  interest  in  the  educational 
excursion  in  Aaerioa  mentions  an  address  delivered  by  C.  F*  ^an  in  1927, 
before  the  National  Aeadai^  of  Visual  Instznxctlon  in  which  Hoban  stated 
that  the  school  journay  is  one  of  the  aost  important  and  valuable  types 
of  visual  aids*    He  stressed  the  value  of  tho  field  trip  for  brii«li« 
children  into  direct  contact  with  objects  of  knowledge,  for  vitalisii^ 
and  anridhing  iiwtruotion  and  for  developing,  froa  the  beginning,  oorreet 
concepts*   Atyso  states  l^t  national  recc^nition  was  given  to  the  excur- 
sion technique  in  1951,  at  a  conference  of  the  Association  of  Childhood 

^Qlbid*.  p.  I43* 

'HloKown  and  Bab«rts  say  that  Francis  Parker  introduoed  it  into 
his  Chicago  sohool  before  1890*    (See  McKown  and  Roberts,  op*  cit*.  p* 
181*}    Rugg  is  in  agreement.    (See  Rugg,  op*  cit*.  p*  90*) 
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**Atyeo,  op*  eit*.  p*  U$» 


Edueatloiu    At  this  oonfex>dne«,  the  axtenslvs  usa  of  the  exoursloa  in 

Qeraany  dm  desorlbed  to  lead  up  to  consideration  of  its  possible  useful* 

nets  in  AMurioa*   One  of  the  aajor  points  stresMd  nas  its  value  in  widen- 

tag  the  ehild*s  experienoe  and  in  orienUjig  hia  to  his  city*   The  need  of 

fbUoKlng  up  the  excursion  by  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  excursiWM 

provided  vas  stressed*    It  was  suggested  that  each  curriouliui  revision 

wrtttee  aake  a  stiuiy  of  its  own  city  and  Ust  the  excursions  iiiiioh  might 
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advantageously  be  aade  in  its  oim  vicinity* 

If  Atyeo*8  study  is  accepted,  it  sews  rt— nably  certain  that 
the  educational  excursion  has  developed  at  a  rather  late  date  in  educa* 
tional  history*^   The  Callings  SqierlBental  Schools  in  Missouzl  and  the 
Lincoln  School  of  Teachers  College,  Coluabia  University,  along  with 
Fhiladelidiia,  were  pioneers  in  the  field*    So  far  as  can  be  determliMd, 
they  stopped  irith  the  educational  exounion,  leaving  it  to  oUiers  to  push 
along  a  little  further  in  the  tadc  of  acre  complete  utilisation  of  r** 
sources* 

Early  Ventures  in  the  Field  of  Resource  Utilisation 
The  Parker  Sohod  District  in  South  Carolina  entered  the  field 
at  an  early  date  and  must  be  considored  as  am  o  f  the  pioneers.    What  is 
acre  signiJficant  is  that  the  Parker  Schools  vent  far  beyond  the  educational 
excursion  in  the  use  of  ccnununity  resources*    Tippet t  reported  that  la 


^Ibid*,  p.  U7. 

*^Koim  and  Rdberts  agree  with  Atyso*   Writing  in  19kO,  they 
state  ^lat  tiie  aovaaent  of  the  educational  excursion  is  rot  two  decades 
old  in  American  schools*    See  itoKcwn  and  fi4A>erts,  op*  cit*.  p.  181* 


1926  the  Parker  Sohools  brought  in  «Bll«trained  saperrlsors  and  natlonall7 

known  educators  to  help  rerlse  the  currioulua*^^  Local  journeys  b«CHBM  a 

significant  feature  of  the  actooL  progran,  an  int^al  part  of  the  eur- 

riouluB.   The  educational  excursions  ranged  irm 

«  •  •  a  near-by  bed  of  day  to  a  distant  trip  to  Washington, 
to  tee,  hear  and  become  better  infcroed  about  the  Nation's 
governmnt  •  •  •  to  see  home  and  ecnmnity  lifej  to  indus* 
trial  plants  to  see  workers,  natsrials,  oaefainery,  and 
processes  of  aanufacturei  to  libraries,  museuas  or  printers' 
hnes  to  see  articles  ol  special  significance,  to  places  of 
literary  or  historical  interesti  and  to  umber  of  plaoM 
lAiere  a  study  of  nature  is  possible,*® 

Tippett  lists  the  following  purposes  for  the  school  journeys  of  Paz4car 
District!    to  gain  inforaation  needed  to  answer  questions,  to  rertty  con- 
clusions reached  in  the  classroon,  to  eorioh  classrooa  learning  by  direct 
vxperteaoe,  to  create  a  closer  understanding  between  teacher  and  pupils, 
to  derelop  a  ^irit  of  cooperation,  and  to  establish  m  appreciation  of 
hm  people  work  and  live  together*    "Such  an  excursion  into  the  enTiron- 
MOt  has  value  beyond  that  of  any  olassroen  operienoe.**^^   This  sounds 
like  a  declaration  of  purpose  of  a  1?50-1952  school.    Indeed,  Tippett 
considers  the  entire  prograa  to  be  a  Mgnifioent  develofaent,  in  a  public 
school  systea,  of  the  results  of  the  esperiaent  in  the  Lincoln  School, 

It  has  been  pointed  out  above  that  the  Parker  Schools  brought  in 
educational  "experts"  to  help  revise  their  curriculum  and  assist  ia  la- 

25, 

J.  S.  Tippett,  Schools  for  a  Growing  Deaocracy.  p*  2k» 

^^bid.,  p.  67. 
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Ibid.,  p.  66. 
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••rvice  education  of  teachers,  which  is  an  early  exMsple  of  using  educa- 
tional leader*  aa  "reaoujrceB"  in  the  public  schools.   The  Parker  District 
projected  itself  into  the  area  of  resource-use  by  aaking  ejctensiTS  use 
of  the  educational  excursion,  inaluding  oaa^ing  eaqjeriences  at  Hobbyland, 
by  usir^  consultants  to  help  revise  the  curriculum  and  conduct  in-serri^ 
trainii^,  by  setting  up  a  DUtterials  bureau,  by  wdcinB  use  of  the  textile 
mills  in  conducting  classes,  by  making  use  of  awmunity  buildings,  by 
utilizing  highly  specialised  personnel  fr<xa  the  textile  industry  as  in- 
structors, by  securing  the  technical  advice  and  cooperation  of  teoctile 

personnel  in  developing  its  curriculum,  and  by  having  industry  donssts 
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supplies  tor  hi£^  schod  shops* 

It  aay  be  stated  with  a  reasonable  dsgrse  of  certainty  that  tbs 
Parker  Listrict  schools  are  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  resource  utili- 
sation*  Ihej  represent  the  first  school  system  to  dsvelep  a  ccqprehsnslTS 
program  for  the  use  of  resources,  extending  beyond  the  limitations  of  ths 
educational  excursion  in  revising  and  enriching  the  curriculum  and  ths 
total  school  program. 

A  wrd  should  be  said  at  this  point  concerning  the  materials 
bureau  which  itas  set  xip  in  1929*   A|^<q;iriate  space  was  provided,  and  a 
olassroon  teacher  was  oAde  responsible  fcr  assembling,  classifying,  and 
helping  teachers  use  whatever  materials  could  be  found.    A  person  trained 
in  library  scieno*  served  as  her  assistant.    By  1S35«  l^s  materials  bureau 
contained  U,317  unit  books,  $,030  supplementary  books,  geographies. 


Ibid.,  pp.  2k,  59,  238,  239. 


pamfMetSf  bulletins,  plctores,  charts,  stereograi^s,  slidss,  projectwSf 
lanterns  for  aLidM,  vork  tablss,  a  library  of  profossional  books  for 
teachers,  and  a  muMua  of  laodele  and  exhibits*    In  1929  teachers  oans  to 
the  mterials  bureau  and  took  amy  whatever  materials  they  found  avail- 
able*   By  1935  A  track  made  deLiveries  of  the  materials  they  had  selected* 
Teachers,  pupils,  parents,  lay  people  in  the  consmnity  and  other  persons 
reached  by  carreepotdence  have  oontribated  to  the  materials  burean* 

The  purpose  of  the  bureau  was  to  asseoble  and  make  available  to 
the  teachers  an  adequate  supply  of  books  within  the  range  of  diildren*s 
interests  and  understandings,  pictures  related  to  topics  or  theses  of 
interest,  maps  irtiich  pupils  can  understand,  illustrative  charts  and 

graphs,  eodiibits  of  raw  and  aanofaotured  products,  and  apecifio  infaraap- 
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tlon  on  plaoes  to  visit* 

Olsen  desoribes  early  service  centers  in  Seattle  (1937)  and  lUn- 
neapolls  (1923) »  confined  aLaost  entirely  to  inforaation  pertinent  to 
excursions,  and  definitely  not  rendering  the  complete  service  provided 
in  the  Pazicer  School  District  llaterials  Bureau.^^ 

The  in-«ervice  eduoation  of  the  Parker  District  tea(^ers  included 
■oaser  workshops  at  Caiqp  Reasonover,  Ibrth  Carolina*    In  the  sunow  of 
1931  et  Colunbia  University  twenty-six  teachers  made  the  trip  in  a  school 
bus,  lived  in  the  sane  apsrtaMnt  house  and  had  their  meals  prepared  by 
the  director  of  their  own  high  school  cafeteria.    In  addition,  teachers 

^^Ibid..  pp.  59-65. 

^®£*  G.  Qlsea,  School  and  Coomunity*  pp.  3lt8-3l49. 
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bam  gom,  either  «•  a  grede  group  or  m  a  school  group,  to  ether  school* 
In  tiie  state  aixi  adjoining  states  to  cbserre  the  work  of  schools  reece* 
■ended  to  them  by  the  visiting  experts*    In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of 
ether  Parker  District  teachers  itio  wished  to  know  more  shout  the  modern 
school,  the  West  Qreenvllle  Observation  School  was  set  aside*   Five  of 
the  best  teachers  were  placed  there*    Other  teachers  could  visit  it  t« 
see  in  practice  the  most  i^inroved  methods  of  modem  education*  Varioos 
experiments  have  been  tried  out  in  this  school.^  IRiis  rather  intensive 
teacher-education  program,  originating  in  1926,  is  a  fine  example  ol  the 
early  use  of  a  variety  of  resources  to  imprcrru  the  school  ani  ourrieuliai 
by  iiqiroving  the  teachers* 

Among  other  schools  that  ventured  early  into  the  educational  «b»> 
corsion  and  olher  resource  utilisation  might  be  mentlonedt    Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, Milch  placed  emphasis  on  school^ooamunity  relationships,  and  made 
extensive  use  of  field  trips  and  visitations,  and  began  developing  th« 
use  of  resource  persons]  Oakland,  California,  lAiich  used  the  cQMnnity  as 
a  laboratory,  and  stressed  the  idea  that  the  teacher  must  know  itiat  the 
eSBSttnity  resocorces  sre  and  what  are  the  anproaohes  to  the«|  Springfield, 
llssouri,  unique  in  that  studies  of  the  emrironaent  were  initiated  atxi 
developed  by  the  pupils*    The  pupils  gained  a  balanced  conception  of  eo»- 
■unity  living  as  a  whole*   Flint,  Michigan,  where  a  unique  crganisatien, 
the  Flint  Canminity  Association  was  developed  which  cooperated  with  all 
the  social,  civic  and  cultural  activiUes   and  attoaqpted  to  coordinate 

^ippett,  op.  cit*.  pp.  23-32* 


thMB*   Many  of  the  types  of  things  whloh  the  schools  needled  to  have  ae- 
oess  to  isnre  analysed  and  put  Into  ^ape  by  the  Bureau  of  Beaearch  and 
Planning.   Flint  aade  eoctensiye  use  of  fiaLd  trips,  interviews  and  re- 
source people*    Ellerbe,  knrth  Carolina,  a  consolidated  rural  school  «ith 
extreaely  liaited  finances,  provided  an  outstanding  pregran  by  turnii^ 
over  oany  activities  to  pupils,  engaging  in  witmfvikix%  presets,  and 
tapping  a  variety  of  resources*    HoltviUe,  Alabaaa,  a  good  eocafflple  of 
the  oosBsunity  school  described  by  Ki»z  lioCharen,  utilised  many  resourOM 
and  iaproved  the  quality  of  living  in  the  ecnaanity.    The  Ballard  MsBorial 
School,  Kentucky,  vas  one  of  the  earliest  to  use  field  trips  in  the  1»- 
aediate  area  and  to  more  distant  places*    The  teachers  helped  pupils  de- 
velop ccoHKinity  resources  through  sdiool  studies  and  coamunity  enterprises. 
Arthurdale,  West  Virginia,  developed  the  "Cowudty's  School"  where  eduoa- 
tional  specialists  and  the  federal  goveitawui  helped  a  group  of  vna^aoyed 
Bimrs  rebuild  their  village  and  develop  nmr  jdb  skills,  with  sueoessftal 
coordination  of  local  organisations*   AUra  «hite,  Hegro  cowinity  school, 
Hardeman  County,  Tennessee,  developed  a  mcoessftLL  "learn  by  experience" 
program  and  iaproved  the  quality  of  living  in  the  eoMunity*  Wayne^Mre, 
Virginia,  developed  a  conprehensive  health  program,  I'evised  the  vocatioaal 
curriculum  in  oloee  cooperation  with  local  industry  aid  eUcited  extensive 
parent  consultation  and  oo^>eratloa* 


IT 


ETolying  Dervlopnents  and  Their  Contrlbatlons 
In  tlM  rnnrnwr  of  1938,  th«  Parker  District  turned  to  the  Southcni 
Stadty  of  the  Southern  Association  of  OoUeges  and  Seeenlaz7  Schools  as  « 
new  source  of  assistance.    Setreral  staff  laealbers  visited  the  Parka*  Schools 
for  consultative  services  during  the  nsoct  fbur  years,  aad  a  considerable 
nonber  of  Parker  teachers  attended  the  suaner  workshops  of  the  association 
in  MashviUe.^^ 

When  the  Paricer  Dlstriot  turned  to  the  Southero  study  of  the 
Southern  Association  of  Coilloges  and  Seoondary  Schools  in  1938,  it  r*» 
fleeted  an  interesting  developiaent*   Up  to  this  point,  Parker  Dlstriot  had 
been  assisted  by  Toai  Alexander,  J.  S.  Uppett  and  others  ttom  Colunbia 
University.    Rresident  Roosevelt's  draamtio  report  on  the  South  in  1938 
had  been  a  key  fkotor  in  stianlating  a  renaissance  in  the  Southern  region* 
Once  aroused,  the  South  began  to  acbilise  its  huann,  natural  and  social  re- 
sources  for  IraFroving  the  quality  of  living  of  its  people.    Qoveriaent  of* 
fidals,  educators,  business  men,  funiers  and  others  £rc«  aany  malks  of 
life  organised  on  a  regional,  state,  and  local  basis  to  advance  the  South 
to  its  proper  place  in  the  nation.    This  great  eork  in  resource  utilisa- 
tion in  the  South  pdjAa  up  a  definite  trend  today  towards  Inoreasiiv 
school  and  ooaraanity  cooperation  with  educators,  govenasMtit  officials,  in- 
dustrial leaders  in  growiog  numbers,  striving  for  autual  cooperation. 

Ihe  Southern  states,  through  the  Southern  regional  studies  and 
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L,  P.  Hollis,  The  Parker  District  Hleh  School  and  the  Parte 
District  Cowmnlty.  — —  «  a 
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and  counoils,    provided  a  fr«8h  is^paot  and  a  new  direction  in  thia  ar«a* 
Hovard  Odua  and  Rupert  Vanoe  represent  a  piooMr  leirel  of  synthesis  and 
interpretation  of  vliat  the  South  is  and  irtiat  should  be  done  to  eomot 
sooial  and  econcndc  defioiencies  of  the  area*    Th^  and  their  associates 
created  the  basis  for  intelligent  social  action  to  build  a  better  life  ia 
the  South.   Their  woi^  ignited  the  spark  that  eabaxiced  the  South  upon  it* 
great  projects  in  resource-use  education*   David  Lilienthal,  in  desoril)iQg 
the  T«inessee  Valley  Authority,  provides  new  interpretations  of  the  bov«» 
aent*    He  describes  hov  a  regional  federal  agency,  throu^  denocratie  pro* 
oedures,  cooperates  with  colleges,  schools,  indiTiduals,  local  groups  and 
another  federal  agency  to  ooordinate  crailable  resources.    Expert  seiezt* 
tific  and  adainistratiye  knovledge  for  the  8<^ution  of  major  {nroblcm  and 
the  advano—snt  of  indiriduals,  coonuaities  and  the  region  was  utilised* 

Mtn  Ivey  suaaarises  the  w>rk  of  the  Southern  regional  studies  v- 
garding  resource«use  education.    He  states  that  the  dereloiMnt  of  re- 
sources is  basic  to  iMpnmd  living*    Scientists,  educators  and  adminia- 
trattars  join  efforts  in  advanolxg  this  educational  orientation  on  all 
levftLs  of  action*    The  objective  is  not  just  learning  more  about  resoujrces} 
it  is  also  the  disseoination  of  infomation  in  such  a  nay  that  it  results 

^^Tbs  fOlOHing  is  a  partial  list  of  organisations  active  in  tlM 
derel^ent  of  the  Southern  regioni    The  i^outhem  Rural  Life  Council,  tha 
Southern  Tenant  Farasrs  Union,  the  Southern  Regional  Council  on  Racial  and 
Economic  CeTelopasnty  the  Southern  Region  Research  Laboratory,  the  Southem 
Conference  for  Hoaan  Welfara,  the  Southern  Eooncadc  Association,  the  South- 
«rn  States  ^ork  Conference  on  Educational  Probleas^  the  Southern  Eduoatim 
Fouxxiation,  the  Southern  Association  of  Science  «U3d  Industry,  the  Southern 
Regional  Training  Prograa  in  Public  Acteinistration,  and  the  Southern  Socio- 
logical Society. 


in  Aotlon.    The  goal  is  to  create  an  infoanud  public  service,  based  on  a 
union  of  aoienca  and  spirit  to  release  the  waxiwia  of  human  creatif* 

Knox  MoGharcD,  in  his  study  of  community  schools  of  the  South,''^ 
provides  illustrations  of  the  ia^pXaaentation  of  the  principles  desozdbed 
by  Ivey  and  the  Sou^iern  States  ^ork  Conf  erenoe. 

The  regional  gronp  best  knosn  to  educators,  and  the  one  whidi 
played  a  najor  role  in  the  Mnraeent,  is  the  Soutoem  States  Uork  Confer- 
enoe  en  SchodL  Aijtaiinistratiye  Prdblsas*   Tids  group,  sponsored  by  the 
state  departments  of  education  and  the  education  associations  of  four- 
teen states  in  the  Southern  region,  -sas  organised  in  19U0  to  gLve  educa- 
tional representatives  trom  these  states  an  opportunity  to  cooperate 
effectively  in  wozking  out  solutions  to  educational  problons  of  eonnon 
interest*    Each  of  the  annual  work-conference  reports  has  been  planned 
as  a  practical  handbook  for  the  guidance  of  state  and  loeal  leaders  in 
the  region*    These  bulletins  have  had  widespread  use,  not  only  throughout 
the  South,  but  in  many  other  parts  of  the  nation* 

Th9  Southern  region  schools  have  fbllowed  quite  generally  the  oon> 
oept  of  the  ceomuiaity  sdiool,  as  described  in  the  reports  in  The  Ckamunity 
School,  coii^>iled  by  the  Cowmnity  School  Cosnittee  of  the  Society  for 

•'^John  Ivey,  "Bridging  the  Tragic  Qap,"  The  High  School  Journal. 
xm  (May,  19U6),  105-106. 


McCharen,  laiaroving  the  Quality  of  Living* 


Curriculua  Study.^^   They  h«ve  expanded  the  concept,  as  evidenced  by  of- 
flelal  Btataments. 

It  is  evident  that  many  of  the  resources  of  the  South- 
em  R^lon  are  either  being  eaeted  or  are  not  being  properly 
vtiliaed.    If  these  resources  are  to  be  more  effectively 
used  fbr  the  benefit  of  the  people,  the  schools  and  col- 
leges of  the  Southern  Region  aust  consciously  face  the  prcto- 
lea»  involved  and  oarelUlly  jtLaa  to  assist  in  their  solva- 
tion.^' 

Certain  oonolusions  were  stated  imich  explain  the  underlying  philosophy, 

such  ae«  "A  aajor  responsibility  for  bringing  about  these  laprovemente 

rests  on  the  schools  and  educational  institutions  of  the  region*  While 

the  schools  alone  oannot  be  expected  to  solve  the  probloa,  it  cannot  be 
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solved  without  their  intelligent  and  aggressive  cooperation,*^   The  work 

of  tiie  schools  and  educational  institutions  oust  be  readjusted  in  many 

fundamental  respects  so  as  to  contribute  dlreetly  and  deliberately  at 
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aU  levels  to  the  attainment  of  this  major  objective***       Again,  "It  it 
the  puxpose  of  this  r^ort  to  suggest  principles  and  ideas  which  should 
be  considered  in  planning  needed  readjustments  in  the  eduoational  pro- 
grui  in  all  states  in  the  Soul^ern  region  during  coming  years  to  assist 
In  providing  for  more  effective  utiliaation  of  resouroes*" 

^Samuel  Everett,  ed,.  The  Oomaunity  School* 

^^Bdgar  L.  Morphet,  ed..  Building  a  Better  Southern  R<^lon  Through 
Education«  p*  Iv* 

^^ri^et  further  said,  "While  the  sdiools  and  eoOULeges  alone  oasp 
not  solve  the  problem,  they  can  make  a  major  contribution  toward  its  so- 
lution and  can  assist  in  stimulating  other  organisations  and  individuals 
to  do  the  necessary  social  and  eoonoodc  planning  to  assure  that  the 
seeded  l^provnents  will  be  made*"    (Ibid»,  p.  v.) 

39lbid>,  p.  2» 

^*Olbid. 


aovwrnt  Is  important  hlstorleally  for  it  represents  the 

first  Atta^pt  by  a  large  grofop  of  educational  leaders  from  an  entire 

region  to  view  the  organisation  and  administration  of  education  in  tenM 

•f  its  relations  to  the  resources  and  the  potential  derelopment  of  thest 

resources.    Ahlle  the  reports  hatfe  been  prepared  especially  for  use  in 

the  Southern  region,  many  of  the  procedures  used  and  conclusions  reached 

have  interest  and  significance  for  all  sohools  in  America* 

While  the  coBBunity  school  concept,  as  clearly  oqpressed  abore, 

states  that  tiie  schools  should  be  used  to  improve  the  quality  of  liviag 

of  the  entire  region,  there  is  recognition  of  resource  utillsatien  in 

the  school  program  for  the  imprtyvemsnt  of  the  teaehlng*learni%  process* 

The  sohools  have  an  important  responsibility  for 
using  the  facilities  aoxi  materials  produced  by  nonschool 
grcfope  wherever  these  can  make  a  contribution  to  educa- 
tion*   Instead  of  looking  i^xm  the  work  of  related  ag«i- 
eies  as  foreign  to  the  progr—  of  the  school,  educators 
should  give  positive  direction  to  utilising  and  chamel- 
1]%  such  efforts  for  educational  ends.    Sohools  should 
seek  actively  to  cooperate  idth  and  to  obtain  the  co« 
operation  of  the  many  otter  agencies  of  gov^nment  and 
<»rganlsationB  with  respect  both  to  utilisation  of  ma- 
terials and  to  the  building  of  a  proper  attitude  and 
ceareness  vfaLch  irill  enable  the  student  to  utilise  the 
services  provided.** 


The  CoBonuiity  School  Concept  and  E:iq>lanation  of 
Different  Approach  in  this  Study 

The  osBmnity  school  concept  is  presented  mere  extensively  at 

this  point  than  when  presented  in  the  first  chapter  for  the  puxi>08e  of 


^'"hn^id,,  p*  31* 


olarificati<»i,  and  for  the  purpose  of  ehofiing  lAij  It  Hill  not  be  cxtea- 
slvely  discussed  in  this  study*    Knooc  McCharen,  in  his  study  of  ooanuaitjf 
schools  in  the  South,  sets  forth  a  clear  definition  of  the  eoBowuiity 
school* 

A  community  school  is  one  vhose  progran  is  designed  for 
useful  and  effeotiTe  learning  on  the  part  of  the  children 
and  one  which  helps  to  improve  the  quality  of  living  in 
the  coooninityi  one  nAiioh  serves  the  total  population  of 
the  ceaaunity  and  seeks  to  evolve  its  purposes  out  of  the 
interests  and  mods  of  tiie  people  living  in  the  comounity. 
A  particular  ocmnunity  school  may  not  fulfill  all  require- 
■ents  of  this  definitioa*    It  is  alaost  eerta^,  hcmerer, 
to  demonstrate  some  of  these  charaeteristics*^ 

According  to  JicCharen^  the  follosing  are  vays  to  recognis*  ft 
owwinity  school*    It  vill  be  a  coaounity  oenter,  for  its  school  plant 
facilities  are  uaed  for  this  ptupoM*   The  facilities  and  environewt  art 
used  axtensively  by  the  people  living  in  the  oennnity  for  makizig  and  re- 
pairing Auna  Bachinery,  food  processing  and  preservation,  reoreatlon, 
provision  of  reading  materials,  azid  for  the  solution  of  individual  and 
group  problems*    Th«re  vLll  be  democratic  participation  of  the  teaohing 
staff,  the  children,  and  other  neabers  of  the  conmnity  in  tbe  general 
administration  of  the  total  program*   Public  services  beneficial  to  the 
eoHninity  are  initiated  md  are  often  operated  by  the  school*   All  aga 
groups  are  enlisted  in  cooperative  projects  of  ecomon  interest  and  mutoal 
conoern,  such  as  constructing  recreational  facilities,  gardening,  building 
and  repairing  school  property,  and  coioBunity  beaut  if  icat  ion* 


^*^Gharen,  op*  oi,1>««  p*  7* 
^Ibld.,  pp.  7-8. 


■MUM  that  resource  utUlsatlon  under  the  comnunit/  school  concept  maj 
be  quite  different  from  the  basic  concept  of  ttiis  study,  which  holda  tiiat 
resources  are  used  prioarily  for  the  improraaMMQt  of  tiie  teaching-leaxtii  ng 
prooess* 

TiR}  aspects  should  be  pointed  out*    First,  there  is  oonfosion 
reganiii«  the  "ofiiiilt  j  school,''  and  second,  according  to  the  analysis 
UeCharen  presents,  there  are  some  important  factors  camon  to  the  eoaK> 
■unity  school  approach  and  to  the  approach  in  this  study  of  the  '*resouroe- 
oss"  school. 

The  confusion  surrounding  the  cosnunity  school  is  found  in  ths 
nature  of  the  school.   Whesa  the  Society  for  Curriculum  Study  caspllsd 
reports  on  «hat  it  called  oooDunity  sdiools,  it  included  schools  in  great 
vban  centers,  as  vsU  as  rural  schools.    Xet  McCharen's  definition  of 
the  eonunity  school  is  dearly  that  of  a  rural  school.    The  Society  for 
OurriculuBi  Study  would  improve  indiTidual  ooBmunlties  through  the  eomnun- 
ity  school,  while  the  Southern  iiegion  Study  would  iaprove  an  entire  region 
thirough  the  schools.    The  aajority  of  those  reporting  for  the  Society  for 
Curriculum  Study  urged  cooperation  of  the  school  with  all  elements  of  the 
BU—miity  tCT  an  improved  society,  yet,  in  one  school,  the  class  struggle 
was  emphasised,  urging  complete  support  for  organised  labor.    In  another 
school  reporting,  all  efforts  were  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  ths 
status  quo  in  the  ocoBninity.^   In  Elsie  Clapp's  report  of  the  ooioBunitx 


■erett,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
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sohool  in  JLrthurdale,  West  Virginia,  she  describes  a  situation  wliere  th« 
federal  gorrernnent  «as  direotly  Interested  and  contributed  financial  sop* 

hi 

port  and  technical  adrioe*^*' 

As  there  ap]>arently  is  some  confusion  r^arding  the  ooBnunity 
school,  and  as  it  has  different  aeanings  for  different  persons  and 
groups,  this  study  viU  not  pursue  the  subject  further,  atta^ptiug  to 
avoid  oertain  oontrorersial  oatters  as  it  seeks  to  discover  vays  and 
■sans  of  prooeeding*    Tne  oonoBunity  school  has  b««n  studied  and  reported 
to  a  reasonable  extent,  and  no  purpose  can  be  served  in  this  study  by 
adding  to  the  literature*    The  omanuiity  school  is  Inportant  to  this 
study  for  liiat  it  wmj  rsveal  concerning  basic  principles  of  resouro« 
utilisation  and  developaents  that  have  contributed  to  resource  utilisa- 
tion In  the  teaohing-leaming  process.    As  no  reported  study  of  tiie  oem» 
■onity  school  has  aiudysed  the  basic  principles,  has  oade  a  compilation 
or  has  attempted  to  detezTDine  the  degrM  to  nhich  they  operate  in  r*» 
source  utilization,  it  has  been  neoessary  to  consider  the  coaonuiity 
school  in  the  inreseit  study  for  this  purpose* 

As  this  study  is  concerned  ivith  sll  schools  that  utilise  rc* 
sources  for  the  iajativeaent  of  the  teaching-learning  process,  regardless 
of  their  basic  j^illosophy,  regardless  of  their  type,  regardless  of  the 
kind  of  canunity  in  i^ich  tiiey  function,  it  mst  oaintain  a  broad  and 
all-dnduslve  point  of  view  towards  all  schools  using  resources.  It 
considers  the  ooamunit/  school  for  what  it  aay  contribute  to  its  central 


-^sle  Clappf  The  Use  of  Resources  in  Education,  fart  II.  pp. 
10-15.   ——————.—J.  «- 
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purpose,  bat  cannot  confine  Itself  to  theai*    It  recognises  that  there  are 
eacsellent  practices  in  aany  t;ype8  of  schools  aad  sedcs  to  eoLleet  date 
from  a  variety  of  sources  to  reveal  the  i&ost  accepted  praetioes  in  re* 
source  utilisation  for  improvsoient  of  ttie  teaohing*l earning  process* 

Thus  it  Biay  be  seen  that  tiM  concept  of  using  available  resources 
to  enrich  the  currioular  program  and  expand  the  extended  services  of  the 
sohod  has  a  long  history*    Likeirise,  the  concept  of  intelligent  use  of 
resources  is  not  confined  to  the  schools  as  illustrated  by  the  wco^c  of 
the  Southern  region  studies*    jRiis  limited  survey  of  the  awnreaent  is 
intended  to  provide  a  background  for  the  study*    It  sound  that  by  trao- 
i]%  the  historical  development  a  better  appreciation  of  the  problea 
would  result,  for  it  has  been  shovn  that  mm  educators  and  some  schools 
have  lone  known  what  should  be  done,  and  how  to  do  it*    let,  despite 
this  special  knowledge,  moat  inerioan  sdiools  and  teachers  are  either 
ttwaare  of  the  value  it  has  fbr  the  tearing-learning  process,  or  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  use  it  in  the  olassroaa* 
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fUOm,  1IIPHAS£S«  mii  needs  in  a£SOUKC£  UTILIZATION 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  second  chapter^  the  Aleacandrlan 
concept,  centering  edxieatlon  on  foraal  leariingf  has  dondnated  education 
for  centuries*    The  idea  of  introduoint^  "real  eTqperience"  into  education 
is  relatively  new*    The  extension  of  this  idea^  the  determination  to 
provide  concrete  qnibols,  and  ttie  desire  to  proceed  frcni  the  concrete 
to  the  abstract,  has  moved  education  along  to  the  point  nhere  it  is  con* 
earned  with  the  utilisation  of  resources  in  the  teaohing-leamii^  process* 
Tl^iis  matter  of  utilisation  of  resources  is  an  int^al  part  of  conmunity 
centered  education  which  is  becoming  part  of  the  eduoational  pattern  in 
iaerioa*    It  ad^t  be  stated  that  the  eoBnanity  centered  school  is  a  oc»> 
bination  of  the  child  centered  and  the  socially  centered  approaches,  for 
the  child  centered  approach  meets  individual  needs,  while  the  satisfaction 
of  social  needs  requires  a  close  relationship  between  school  and  conDsunity* 
This  means  that  resources  in  things,  in  organisations,  and  in  people  must 
be  included  in  the  educational  program  and  penitted  to  make  their  sig- 
nificant contributions* 

In  analysing  coonrunity  centered  education,  certain  fundamental 
concepts,  or  trends,  need  to  be  considered  to  provide  a  baclcground  of 
understanding*    Certain  key  elements  need  to  be  considered*    As  the  basic 
problem  of  this  study  is  to  isolate  certain  principles  and  procedures, 
this  implies  a  survey  of  the  literature  in  the  field  trm  varied  sources* 
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It  implies  m  examination  of  the  currents  and  cross  eorrents  In  school 
cowmnltles  by  school  groups  and  hj  non-professional  groups  to  impleoMiit 
tho  basic  philosophy  of  ccnmunity  centered  education.    It  looks  at  thesa 
•etivities,  especially  as  they  apjdy  to  resource  utilisation  in  the 
teaching-learning  process.    It  should  be  borne  in  aind  that  asmg  tbs 
eurrents  and  cross  currents  are  found  situations  aakii^  fbr  pregreM 
and  situations  impeding  progress.    For  the  utilisation  of  resouroas  in 
the  teaching-learning  process  has  evolved  through  trial  and  «Tor,  suo- 
oess  and  failure,  rather  than  through  orderly,  step  by  step,  constant 
progress.    The  survey  of  literature  in  the  field,  and  the  examination 
of  the  currents  and  cross  currents  has  dram  upon  books,  educational, 
sociological,  and  popular  Journals,  reports  £ron  government  agencies, 
educational  yearbo^,  state  departments  of  public  instruction,  report* 
ttca  individual  schools  and  from  cooperative  school  studies,  reports 
trm  national  conferences  and  ooaidasions  and  reports  tron  fouaiations. 
These  recent  developments  have  been  ejqjlored  to  present  •vidanoa  of  i». 
portant  accoapUshsMnts  which  undoubtedly  would  iUustrate  the  use  of 
Mmon  principles  and  prooedures  of  resource  utiliaaUon,  whatever  tht 
underlying  philosophies  may  b«» 

SoM  Basic  trends  in  Ccssnunity 
Centered  Education 

Ab  haa  h—n  intlaatwl  la  the  foregoing,  the  utilUation  of  ra- 

sources,  which  aeans  involveaent  of  the  coHmunity,  is  an  integral  part 

of  school  and  oonmunity  relations.    In  this  connection  it  is  iB?)ortant 

to  note  that  Interest  in  the  field  has  assumed  a  new  ij^Nirtanoe  due  ta 
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two  resUt«d  trmdju    One  trend  Is  the  general  dlsappeeranee  of  the  old 
priaary  BMiiiiuiilt/,  the  effeotire  educator  of  children  in  majoy  nay*,  &r 
Hm  MMBBity  itself  «as  a  perceptual  entity^  where  one  could  see,  hear, 
and  touch  its  ways  of  living.    Prlaary  or  group  cooperation  arose  spon- 
taneottsly  from  a  sense  of  bo— ion  oonoern  and  diared  experience,  and 
younger  generations  were  oaught  and  held  in  the  integrated  cultural  pat» 
tern.   The  other  related  trend,  a  conscious  effort  to  replace  toe  void 
sreated  by  the  disappearance  of  the  prlaary  eoownity,  is  the  spread  of 
ooaoRinity  oentered  education.^ 

This  resent  lifting  of  esqjhasis  £roB  book  centered  education 
to  coBBBunity  centered  education  implies  that  any  pregraa  designsd  f<r 
the  adequate  education  of  Aaerioan  youth  today  must  meet  two  fundaaental 
criteria— socially  realistic  content,  and  a  psychologically  valid  method. 
Bridence  indixsates  that  a  resouroe-use  sohoel  will  satisfy  boto  of  these 
criteria  if  it  aakes  adequate  use  of  resources  in  the  teacliing-leaming 
prooess. 

It  aay  be  sUted  that  there  are  six  basic  trends  in  conwunlty 
c«itered  education,  as  revealed  in  the  literatvar^i 

1.  Participation  in  "life  acUvities,"  forming  a  more  lifelike 
basis  for  curriculua  reorganisation  and  serving  to  adapt 
school  work  more  closely  to  pupil  needs  and  area  resources*^ 

2.  DemocratisaUon  of  Ufej  a  shared  participation  progrm 

^Wllliaa  Monroe,  Encyclopedia  of  Mucat.ift«»>i  Research,  p.  1065. 
2  *" 
EducaUon  for  AU  American  Children,  pp.  267-271, 
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InvolTiz^  pupilSf  teaohers,  school  actolniatratorsy  parents 
and  ooanznity  groups*^   Fkltchatt  deserlbes  eooperatioa  be- 
tmen  a  rsgicmal  gpYarnront  agenoj,  the  Temwssee  Valley 
Authority,  and  the  sehools*    He  points  out  actual  aeconplish* 
BMnts  in  "integration  of  resources,  interrelated  physioal  and 
social  engisMrlng  involTiiig  land  and  nateor  and  peqple"  and 
eonoludes  that  planning  far  oooannity  iainrorsawnt  ean  grov 
out  of  popular  ooiuiensus*^ 
3«    The  school  functions  soMWhat  in  the  capacity  of  a  oonmninity 
service  center.^   Here  the  saphasis  would  be  on  the  oonnanity 


sdiool  and  its  fondanental  oano«pt  of  Ijsproving  the  quality 
of  living*    HOTwrer,  a  aradified  yeraion  oight  rery  mil  exist 
in  a  resouroe-ose  school. 

The  eoordinating  conunity  council    ooapodsd  of  delegates  trm 
oivioy  firaternal,  service  and  social  organisations  and  all 
public  and  private  agencies  concerned  vith  tbs  veil  being  of 
youth.    It  is  (organised  to  work  on  problms  of  joint  school 
and  coneounity  responsibility,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  coor- 
dination, planning  and  deveLopsrant  of  youth  prograoa.^ 

^"Qroup  flanning  in  Education,"  Idth  Yearbook,  National  Eaucatioa 
Association  Lepartoeat  of  Supwrriaion  and  Curriculum  lievelopaent.  19hS. 
pp.  110-ll5i  137-153. 

L 

^Charles  Pritchett,  The  T«messee  Valley  Authority,  p.  22, 

^noK  HoCharen,  Improvini^  the  Quality  of  Leamlc|;.  p.  7. 
6 

C.  E.  Prall,  "Comaunlty  Oarganiaation  am  Coopemtion,"  17th  Tear- 
book,  National  Education  Association  Department  of  Superrision  and  Cur- 
riculum Development,  19hU,  pp«  llil-168. 
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$•   Utlllaatien  of  ooomunlt/  rmuwrcM,  aaoh  m  the  Sloan  E^cpwl- 

ments  in  Applied  Economios  conducted  in  Florida  on  housing, 

in  Kentucky  on  food,  and  in  Vonoont  on  clothing,  daaonstrated 

til*  iact«3t  to  irtiich  a  sohooL  can  directly  ijiqprore  the  HtWiA 

standard  of  living  in  the  coraoanity  through  curriculum  re* 

««llBlsation,  #iat  it  teaches  to  children  in  the  olasarooi 

7 

VcA  dflMutrates  to  adults  in  the  oonminity.'    At  its  baat 
thia  aeats  the  two  philosophical  concepts  in  relaticm  to  re- 
sources which  aret   improving  the  qaaliV  of  living,  and 
proving  the  teaching-learning  process*  In  Nsir  Xork  City  c«r* 
tain  schools  her*  aad*  «xtensive  use  of  ocMunity  resouroes, 
sspeoially  resource  persons  and  organisations  to  iqprov* 
the  teaching-learning  process* 
6*   £duoatlng  teachers  for  coosRinity  leadership  and  for  a  nor* 
inteUlgecit,  aore  scientific  utilization  of  resources  to  la* 
prove  the  teaching-learning  process  is  another  trend.  Fart 
of  this  teacher  education  includes  develepMot  of  t*aohl]9 
tsehniques  and  methods  of  evaluation*   According  to  a  rmn 
tional  wrvey,  about  one-third  of  the  Itilly  accredited 
teacher  education  institutions  ynn  offering  their  students 


7 

Clara  M*  Olson  and  tjoraaa  D«  iletcher.  Learn  and  Live,  pp*  lli* 
6$,  89-100*   -* 

8 

rwiiiiiity  Organisations.  The  Svqperintendents  Report.  Part  IZ. 
p*  19*  '     »  9 


MM*  type  of  introduction  to  the  philosophy^  prograas*  pro- 

9 

Mdurea  and  probXeas  of  ccxomunity  centered  education* 
The  Sloan  Project  in  implied  Economics  involved  the  UniTersities 
of  Florida,  of  Kentucky,  and  of  Vermont,  and  underlined  the  ImportanM 
of  including  training  for  coaminLty  understanding,  oonmunity  plannii^, 
and  coranunity  leadership  in  teacher  preparation*    It  initiated  program 
of  teacher  education  in  this  special  area  in  several  teacher  training 
colleges,  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Association  of  C<dleges  for 
Teacher  Education* 

These  six  basic  trends,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  trend 
indicating  that  sdiools  are  becoKlng  ewaunity  centers,  may  serve  m 
functional  guide  lines  fcr  any  school  desiring  to  utilise  resources  in 
the  teaching-'leaming  process*    They  i^ould  not  be  considered  as  applyli« 
exclusively  for  the  use  of  "ccanunity  schools,**  but  rather  to  any  adiool 
that  will  use  the  oonnanity  and  its  resources* 

These  trends  may  be  observed  in  operation  in  reBouro*->u8e  schools. 
As  was  indicated  in  the  first  dhapter,  the  principles  and  methods  of  re- 
source utilisation  fall  into  two  distinct  philosophical  categories*  The 
•ne  holds  that  resources  be  used  for  improving  the  qa alitor  of  living  in 
both  the  school  and  the  coomunity,  irtiile  the  other  philosophical  base 
holds  that  resources  sliould  be  utilised  to  improve  the  teachii^-leamii^ 
I»t>cess  in  the  school.    Jtevertheless,  nithin  the  framework  of  community 

9 

Edward  0.  Olsen,  "National  Survcry  of  Teadier  Education  in  Cam" 
■unity  Study  Techniques,"  Educational  Record.  XXIV  (October,  19U3),  1*21- 
U35« 
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centered  education  both  phllosqphies  may  ^rmte.    Vbmy  prlndplet  and 

prooeduree  may  be  observed  that  are  OQoamon  to  both  schools  of  thought* 


Indications  of  Life  Activity  Education 
and  Resource  Utilisaticm 

Certain  implioations  are  ai^xuroit  from,  a  reconsideration  of  trends 

ttfimrd  life  activity  and  resource  utilization*    Ifantyan  aayst 

If  the  school  is  to  be  most  effective  it  must  be  z>eady 
to  mof  into  the  ccMDStunity  proper  to  carry  out  its  Ainction* 
ELta  it  must  reswt  to  artificial  devices  and  incur  the 
danger  of  achlevi]%  only  artificial  results*^^ 

This  a{q?lies  direotly  to  life  activity  eduoatiottf  which  is  possible  only 
when  the  school  projects  itself  into  the  ooonunity  and  involves  the  com* 
■unity  in  its  program*  Again,  iiuntyan  expresses  himself  strongly  in  re- 
gard to  the  Xrmtd  towards  utilization  of  ccoBianity  resources  lAen  he  sayat 

If  the  school  is  to  make  use  of  such  e^qpertness  as 
<9erates  in  the  eononunity  itself,  this  involvas  reeof* 
nitlon  that  the  sdiool  staff  is  not  adequately  ropr** 
sentative  of  the  totcdity  of  expertness  which  functions 
in  the  Qononnity*   Therefore,  it  has  no  alternative  la 
many  eaaos  but  to  leave  its  ivory  towers  and  auke  the 
ooBBunity  itself  the  school  •  .  .  the  school  would  have 
to  bring  ceniminity  life  and  activities  into  its  prograa 
•  .  •  and  vDuld  have  to  utilize  lay  people  as  a  souroa 
of  expertness  which  the  teacher  or  school  could  not 
symbolise*^ 

Muntyan  points  out,  quite  foroeilLLly,  that  the  schools  need  to  is* 
prove  the  teaohing-learnLng  situation.    They  may  do  this  best  by  utilising 
such  resources  of  the  ccBuminity  that  sjradsolize  the  essoitial  aetivities 
of  a  dynamic  society,  and  by  sui^lementing  the  teadiing»learning  prooesa 


Research.  XVI  (April,  19m,  595-598, 
^Ibid. 
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by  «xpertness  not  found  in  the  school.    This  was  also  the  conclusion  of 

Chambers  as  a  result  of  his  study  of  youth  serving  organisations  in 
19 

America.*' 

Traditional  Authoritarianism  Blocks  Resource  Utilization 
A  trend  in  education  of  long  standing,  one  that  needs  to  b« 
changed,  is  noted  by  Lainion^    In  his  study  of  curriculum  derelopnent  over 
a  one  hundred  year  period,  l8U0  to  19U0,  he  points  out  a  traditional 
policy.    "The  chief  factors  bringing  about  educational  changes  have  been 
professional)  the  greatest  changes  have  come  from  the  school  itself  and 
the  superintendent  has  wielded  the  most  significant  influence  in  the  cur- 
riculuB.  -13 

This  statement  of  the  dominance  of  the  superintendent  seems  to  be 
based  on  accurate  observation.    It  reflects  the  ivory  tower  attitude 
wherein  the  school  isolates  itself  from  the  community.    It  prevents  the 
human,  natural,  and  social  resources  from  being  utilised  and  from  making 
their  contribution  to  the  teaching-learning  process.    For  it  tends  to 
maintain  adherence  to  the  Alexandrian  concept.    Lawson's  statement  of 
this  long  standing  trend  illustrates  the  reason  for  Muntyan's  criticism 
of  education.    It  shows  that  schools  have  been  aloof;  and  largely  for 
this  reason  th^  have  not  utilised  the  eapertness  within  the  conmunity. 
This,  in  part,  explains  the  failure  to  provide  a  functional  curriculum. 

This  situation  is  still  much  in  evidence  today.    If  schools  are 

12lltrritt  W.  Chambers,  Youth  Serving  Organizations,  Introduction. 
E.  Lawson,  Curriculum  Development  in  City  School  Systems, 

pp.  31U-317. 


to  become  dynanic  aad  are  to  be  responsive  to  the  fluid  culture^  thegf 
Bast  reverse  this  trend*    Nhm  the  situation  exists  nhere  the  only  changM 
in  schools  come  from  ulthin,  and  when  the  superintendents  wield  the 
strongest  influence  in  effeoting  these  changes^  action  in  curriculum  de- 
velopment is  limited*    This  Ignores  the  flact  that  the  school  and  the  co»i» 
munity  are  organioally  related,  the  school  being  a  fonotionii^  institu- 
tion within  the  eoBsaanitjr* 

Currioulua  Change  as  Related  to  Sooial  Change 
Curriculum  reconstruction,  cooperative  education,  sooial  change 
and  time  lag,  which  are  all  related,  are  expressive  of  additional  trmds* 
Changes  in  the  curriculum,  teaching  Methodology,  and  social  change  are 
directly  related.    This  is  part  of  the  reason  for  the  time  lag*    It  is 
now  recognised  that  both  teachers  and  the  eoaRonity  anst  be  informed* 
Tochers  need  to  understand  the  reason  for  and  agree  to  the  change  in 
procedure  and  eophasis*   The  oeaonnity  must  come  to  accept  its  new  roles 
es  an  advisory  group  for  corrioulum  reconstruction,  and  as  a  contributor 
of  resources  to  education*    The  school  must  help  the  conounity  understaoi 
how  it  any  beet  fonotion  in  these  roles* 

While  educational  theorists,  together  with  leaders  in  the  schools, 
may  devise  better  methods,  better  techniques,  may  develop  new  prindLpies 
in  resource  utilisation,  this  is  but  a  beginning.    Moreover  as  there  ia 
a  breakdown  in  coBmunioation,  with  the  best  theory  and  the  most  success* 
fill  practices  neither  compiled,  organised,  or  distributed  to  the  sciiools. 
Implementation  beocraes  more  difficult  to  achieve.    This  lack  of 


MMninloation  is  •speoiall/  true  of  developments  in  resource  utlllzatloa 
in  the  teaching-learning  process* 

This  then,  poses  a  two-fold  probleat    analysis,  organization  and 
dissemination  of  educational  inventions}  and,  change  in  teachers  and  lajr- 
persons  before  widespread  lupdnMntation  can  take  place*  Consequently, 
the  tine  lag  occurs  and  there  is  a  considerable  intttrral  between  eduo»* 
tional  invention  and  the  implementation  of  new  develcquents* 

The  eodstence  of  the  time  lag  in  the  utilisation  of  resouroes  is 
illustrated  by  Langflttand  r<hitelaw*    Writing  in  1^36,  LangTitt,  in  analys- 
ing the  problems  of  the  nail  hi^  school,  said,  "On  account  of  the  usual 
lade  of  supplies,  textbooks  and  equipment  it  becomes  increasingly  in* 
portant  for  the  teachers  to  improvise  eqpipmsnt  and  to  make  every  pos- 
sible use  of  the  resouroes  of  the  coomunity*"^  While  some  progress  has 
been  madef  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Whitelcw  in  2S$L  is  stressii^ 
the  importance  of  the  use  of  resouroes  Just  as  Lai^ntbwas  in  1936* 

For  Vftiitelaw,  in  listing  six  ob>otives  £or  a  good  scbod  program, 
includes  oiie  on  utilising  ooomunity  resources  to  enrich  the  cxirriculua* 
He  raises  two  qaestions  on  this  point,  numlj,  "Are  the  resouroes  in 
people  and  the  resources  In  things  in  the  community  drawn  upon  to  enrich 
the  learning  that  goes  on  in  the  school  program?   Do  moBbers  of  the  c«»* 
munLty  participate  in  devel<^ing  the  curriculum?" 


mchard  Langfitt,  The  Small  tto  School  at  .-«oric.  p.  579* 
'John  B.  lhitel«r.  The  School  and  Its  CoBmunity.  p.  5* 


CaawvH  points  out  the  time  lag  in  the  application  of  knom  pro* 
Qtdures*   V>hile  GaswcOl  says  the  idea  of  resource  utilisation  is  being 
put  into  practice,  he  does  not  say  how  extensive  this  is*    The  19$2  As- 
sociation for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development  yMurbodc  indicates 
a  need  for  progress  in  this  field,  as  further  evidence  of  the  time  las« 
Caswell  a&yet 

Another  point  of  considerable  erapAiasis  drurix^  ths  30*  s 
ivas  in  wider  use  of  oonimunlty  resources  in  developii^  the 
curriculuau    This  idea  is  new  being  put  into  opeiration  to 
an  increasing  saetent.    Children  more  frequently  take  sac- 
cursions  into  the  aoammity.and  they  often  study  ooranui- 
Ity  services  and  problens.^^ 

It  is  ai^opriate  at  this  point  to  o<Hisider  trends  in  social 
•hangs,  and  factors  affecting  change  in  attitude  which  preeeds  social 
change*    This  is  general  and  applies  to  teachers  as  well  as  lay  persons* 

This  leads  naturally  to  consideration  of  other  writers  in  th* 
field  who  agree  tiiat  otaaagss  in  the  tea^iing-learnLng  process  anst  bs 
effected,  and  believe  that  change  in  curricuLtm  — sns  social  change* 
Spears,  Ahrens,  Faunoe,  Bosair^,  Miej    and  Caswell  are  among  those  tak- 
ing this  point  of  view.    Itiis  mans  that  if  schools  are  to  meet  the 
need  for  curriculxim  rescmstruotion,  changes  in  attitude  mist  be  effected. 
The  need  for  change  in  the  direction  of  edueation  to  ooBsranity  centered 
education  is  pointed  out  graphically  by  Dalei 
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Mollis  L,  Caswell,  "Postwar  trmide  in  Curriculum  Develspnent," 

tiatiotial  Education  Association  Journal*  XLI  (February,  1952),  93, 


Isolation  trm  direct  eocperioice  is  a  real  ohalXenge 
filing  our  schools.    It  is  possible  to  become  so  iso- 
lated from  parents,  oooaunity  ageoeiesj  media  of  ooatBoni* 
cation  and  other  unifying  ageneies  that  one  loses  touch 
with  the  <n>gattic  life  of  the  community.^' 

Certain  i^parently  Talld  asanqptittiMi  are  proposed  by  «hioh  teach- 
ers Bay  come  to  accept  change* 

1.    Teachers  must  feel  t^e  need  for  the  change*    They  must  see 
the  problem  vith  ^eir  am  eyes* 

2*  Leadership  mat  be  allowed  to  develop  from  their  own  razdcs* 
Value  is  placed  on  each  teacher's  participation  in  terms  of 
his  own  interest  and  at  his  ovn  rate* 

3*    Teachers  have  a  contribution  to  make  to  the  formulation  of 
programs;  they  have  special  imi^hts  derived  from  dassrooi 
experience  and  special  understandings  of  how  their  children 
react*    They  are  essential  in  establishing  rapport  with 
pamts  and  other  lay  persons  and  groups* 

k»    It  is  the  teacher  who  effects  change  and  not  the  program  in 
and  of  itself*   A  new  program  involves  new  valuesj  training 
far  coopetence  involves  experiences  for  tie  teacher  idiioh 
will  clarify  his  beliefs  and  values,  and,  if  necessary, 
chaise  them* 

5*   Teachers  must  have  purpose  in  their  work*    They  want  to  feel 
that  administration  is  damoeratic*    They  want  to  be  part  of 
a  developing  i^^fessional  movement* 


Edgar  Dale,  Audio-Visual  Methods  in  Teaching,  p.  79* 


TteM  Mraqptiom  ar«  b«Md  on  tht  Ttar—  I«ar  Philadelphia 
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Study  by  Trager  and  Radka*      Th^  ara  a  atartlng  point  for  af footing 
ehanga  in  the  taaohing*learning  prooese  ibr  reaouree  utlliaation* 

Beona  and  Ifolrtyan  recc^ize  that  change  in  etirriculua»  vhloh 
ia  a  vital  part  of  the  taaehing*leaming  prooaaaf  imuLvea  eooial  ood- 
trol*    Ttiey  list  six  methods  fbr  effecting  change*    It  should  be  under- 
stood that  these  sathods  9ply  to  diangaa  ia  t—ahars  equally  as  veil  aa 
to  ohangea  in  the  coouminity*   All  six  methods  idth  the  floeeeption  of  ex** 
ploitatLon,  probably  will  be  found  neoessary  and  desirable  in  certain 
speoific  social  situations*    "Rie  six  methods  area    pl^sLoal  compulsion, 

compromise,  exploitation  (which  includes  manipulation),  axcooaunioation, 

19 

leadership,  and  deoooratio  cooperation.'^ 

The  exoellent  research  in  human  rcslations  at  the  Research  Cmtar 

for  Group  Dynamios,  University  of  Uichigan,  Is  a  parallel  trend  in  the 

related  fields  of  sociology  and  psychology.   Reeantly  Cartaright  ra* 

20 

pwted  on  to  Effeot  Change  in  Attitude*" 

I'his  represents  a  definite  attempt  to  approach  the  problem  of 
social  change  with  objectivity  and  acientiflc  teohniques*    It  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  pifHwer  work  of  Kurt  Lewin*    Th«re  Is  a  real  need  for 


^^Uarion  'Qrager  and  Helen  Radka«  "The  Three  tear  Philadelphia 
Study,"  (mimeograi^ed)  * 
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'Kenneth  Banna  and  Bozidar  Buntyan,  Huaan  Relations  in  Curricu- 
lum Chanee.  pp*  296^^307* 

^^WiKla  Cartarlghtf  "Achieving  Change  in  People,"  Human  Rela- 
tions, IV  (1951),  311*-317.   
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the  schools  to  beoome  familiar  witli  this  research  sad  appl/  these  teoh-> 
oiqaes  in  changing  attitudes  as  they  go  fomard  in  eurrleulua  reoa»> 
struction* 

Th»  importance  of  saoh  denlopssnts  reported  by  IVager  and  Radke, 
Benns  and  Montyan,  and  Carturight  oay  be  realised  by  refleoUng  that 
attitudes  both  In  the  school  and  in  the  codOBunity  need  to  be  changed  to 
enable  the  sdiool  to  employ  the  basic  principles  of  resource  utiliaatloii 
for  the  iiqaroment  of  the  teaofainK-learning  process*    For  schoolsj,  b^Ln^ 
an  organic  part  of  their  oomunity  and  society,  can  hardly  aake  effective, 
pMatrating  changes  without  the  consent  and  support  of  their  ooamuilty. 
In  helping  their  teachers  and  conmunities  to  accept  needed,  constructive 
change,  in  order  to  bring  resovirces  into  the  program  to  ioprove  the 
teaching-learning  process,  schools  need  to  be  familiar  with  scientific 
advances  in  related  fields* 

This  discussion  of  attitudes  and  social  change  points  up  another 
important  trend  which  is  that  many  lay  people  are  ohai«ii«  their  attitudM 
about  sdiodls,  and  SteL  that  the  scdiods  do  need  additional  help.  They 
feel  that  they  have  sonething  to  contribute  to  the  sohoolaf  as  indicated 
by  the  reports  of  the  NaUonal  CiU««s  Cflnmission.   When  the  lay  people, 
anxious  to  help,  turn  to  the  sdhools  for  leadership  it  aeans, 
Whitelav,  that  educators  anst  have  knowledge  of  successful  procedures 
for  making  valid  use  of  these  human  and  social  resources.^ 

Seay,  writing  in  the  yearbook  of  the  Natiotnl  Society  for  the 


^teiUat,  op.  cit*.  p.  5, 


study  of  Edueatioa  in  '19U$»  Oorricxiltim  RecCTUitruotlon,  t»tod  evidenee  of 
considerable  reorgaoisatlon  of  curriculum  by  schools  that  ver«  utilising 
ooBBunity  reaourcM*   He  poizxted  out  an  interaating  flaoti 

Thia  ia  not  aaoaaaarily  an  all-olnolusiTe  trand*  A 

achool  naad  not  rdinquiah  eran  a  formal  subject  matter 
organisation  irtien  it  undertakes  a  program  built  upon 
naigUborhood  resourcea*    It  need  only  shift  eaphaaia* 

Tiiia  obacrration  ia  iaportant  to  thia  atudy,  vhi<di  is  baaad  on  ttie 
•Mnuqjtion  tbat  any  aohool  can  raaoh  out  and  tap  reaouroes,  regardless  of 
the  baaio  jMlosophy  or  the  t^pe  of  organisation*   A  8c1k>o1  does  not  hara 
to  be  a  "ooBBunity-oentcrad"  school,  nor  an  advocate  of  the  core  oiar* 
ricultDB  in  order  to  diaoorw  and  utilise  ccnmnity  resooreas*  However, 
it  probably  will  have  accepted  the  hypothesis  tmt  utilisation  of  re- 
aouroes  will  impnrve  tlie  teaohing-leaming  prooass«   Very  likely,  unj 
school  that  b^ns  to  devetL<9  the  use  of  resources  will  re-wtaariLna  the 
principles  of  its  organization  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  operates* 
It  may  question  the  value  of  accepts  teaching  teohniqaes  and  critieallj 
examine  its  prognoa* 

Seay  reported  a  trend  indicated  by  an  axprasaed  daaand  by  the 
public  and  within  the  profession  for  functional  education*   Ite  atatad 
that  functional  eduoation,  education  to  be  effective,  oust  utilise  90»» 
■unity  educational  resources*    "The  adiool  that  att«a4>ta  to  seat  thia  da* 
■and,  that  endeavors  to  proride  ftinotional  education,  will  draw  upon  the 
aoMKmity  both  as  a  source  of  teaching  aaterial  and  as  a  resource  for 


Maurice  Seay,  Curriculum  Reconstruction.    Fortj^fourth  Iwurbook, 
National  Society  fer  the  Study  of  Education,  p*  ZLh* 
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d«Telopix(g  dMir*d  eduoational  autoomAs*** 

Ftetherstone's  ooneapt  of  functional  aduoation  1st 

£(iuoatlon  for  usa  rather  than  for  aara  paMaBslon*  edu- 
cation for  a  raaaonably  direct  and  obrioua  eontributian 
to  the  laproreaent  of  daily  living  here  and  nov]  adueation 
for  all  aspects  of  an  individtial's  necessary  and  iniscap- 
able  involTSMni  in  ceHunity  life-«his  role  as  person,  as 
citiaen,  as  hcaaoakar,  as  warkeri.and  as  general  bcna-> 
ficiary  of  the  cultural  heritage* 

In  <»rder  to  aohisre  fuwtional  eduoationy  Featiierstone  calls  for  a  high 

level  of  coordination  of  achools  and  oooBunity  agencies*  Feathcrstone*s 

view  of  the  school's  responsibility  for  coordination  in  the  eesMunity 

Is  that  "It  aust  seek  to  relate  and  haraoaisa  the  services  and  aetivitiaa 

ao  that  the  total  influence  on  youth  is  consistent  vithin  its  parts,  is 

balanced,  is  neither  excessiTS  nor  deficient,  in  any  iaportant  aspect ."^^ 

lauoh  stresaea  the  importance  of  knowledge  of  the  conniunity  in 

curriculum  recoi^truction.   Ha  says  that  a  consideration  of  tiie  coBHunity 

la  ourriculun  reoonstructioii  includes  knowledge  and  use  of  ocwttnLty 


sources,  analysis  of  opportunities  for  youth,  inprovement  in  schod-com- 
nudty  relations  ani  participation  by  layaen  in  school  planning.  Ahrens, 
tnriting  in  1951  in  the  yearbook  of  the  Association  for  Supervision  and 
CSurrioulum  D«vala|MMnt,  Action  for  Curriculum  Improveaent«  reconBendis 
that  tti9  coBBunity  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  consider  the  eld 


^%id..  p.  215. 

^William  B.  Featherstone,  A  Functional  Curriculum  for  louth.  p.  5, 
^^Ibid. 

^^'ilbur  lauch,  laprovln^;  Human  Relations  in  Sdiool  Administration. 
?•  79.   -* 


ourricultim,  analytioally  and  oritloally,  to  see  its  weaknesses^  to  am 
the  aeed  for  currieuLua  iapfovement* 

Ooepiretlve  eduoatlony  fostered  by  vocational  educators  since 
ISKX)  arkl  reooamnded  by  the  report  of  the  President  *s  CoBaaission  on  Higher 
Education  for  the  eoBemnity  college,  is  «  danralopMDt  protriding  realistic 
experiences  and  making  excellent  use  of  resources*    It  tdian  the  student 
Msningflil  relations  between  school  and  the  world  of  eoric  and  is  an  ex- 
ample of  ourriooluB  reconstruction*   McCarthy  says  that  the  first  state 
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▼ocational  department  was  established  in  New  Tork  in  1911  •  '    This  sooa 
resulted  in  plans  for  cooperative  education,  which  was  established  ia  Hm 
Tork  City  in  191$,  with  336  pupils  in  three  academic  hi^  aohools.  In 
19$0f  2,302  pupils  participated  in  cooperative  education  in  twelve  aoadoBic 
and  three  vocational  high  scho<^s  in  Hew  lork.    This  procrt%  now  an  ao- 
•epted  feature  of  the  New  Ibz4c  educational  eystaa,  is  a  direct  example  of 
utilization  of  available  resources  in  lhat  "Jobs,  in^ervioe  training,  and 

AO 

income,  are  provided  by  local  industry  in  cooperation  with  the  school." 
Work  experience  which  is  the  heart  of  cooperative  education  is  described 
by  QTBMt 

Work  experience  programs  are  one  way  in  which  the  total 
education  of  ftiture  workers  may  be  approached  and  by  irtiioh 
all  boys  and  girls  might  participate  in  the  coBsnnit^  on  a 
nsar-ttdult  level,  find  out  about  the  world  of  work  in  a 
realistic  manner  and  face  the  transitory  period  between 
school  and  Job  undmr  the  guidance  of  the  school.^^ 

^^J,  A.  McCarthy,  Vocational  Education,  p,  7. 
^Superintendent's  Report,  New  York  City,  p,  Ul. 
^A.  D.  Oraoe,  American  Secondary  EducaUoa,  p.  $7» 


Tr»ndg  In  Ck)cr<ilnation  and  Cooperation  B«t*»en 
Schools  and  Other  Agencies 

There  are  aaAy  cocampXes  of  efforts  to  coordinate  IndlvldualSy 
groups,  and  organlsaUons  to  fSadlitate  the  discovery,  analTsis  sad  utili- 
sation of  resources  to  provide  better  services  to  youth  and  iiq>rove  the 
teaching-learning  situation*    In  order  to  achieve  a  aeasure  of  eucceM 
in  cooperation  and  coordination  of  ef fiort,  certain  prlnelplee,  techniqaes, 
and  'TOys  of  proceedii^  Gure  necessary*    This  means  that  the  modus  qperandit 
the  organiaation,  and  the  <9eration  of  the  sohool  affect  the  resouroa 
utilisation  program  because  int^ratlon  is  a  vital  eleaent*    The  school 
needs  to  be  so  organised  ani  operated  and  needs  to  foUonr  those  prin* 
dples,  methods,  ani  w>  of  prooeedii«  that  the  entire  process  will 
facilitate,  encourage,  and  make  possible  a  hl^  degree  of  co<^>eratiOQ 
and  coordination  with  other  educative  youth  serving  agencies  and  InBtitn- 
tions*   Steted  briefly,  it  means  that  the  wganisational  flra—work  of  the 
school  must  permit  the  sdiod  to  aske  msTimmi  use  of  coomunity  x>e8ouroes« 

An  early  effort  su  made  by  the  Joint  GasadLssion  on  ths  Bssrgenoy 
in  Education  in  I93h  to  establish  c<nferenoe  groups  of  educators  and  lay 
men  to  discuss  profitably  current  school  problen».    Fhl  Delta  Kappa  pre- 
pared a  manual  to  be  xised  by  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers* 
associations  to  lead  conferences  invrdlving  education  and  the  public  in 
discussions  of  specific  problems*    This  was  an  attempt  to  bring  together 
interested  and  alert  persons  and  to  use  their  ideas  and  infomation  to 
help  meet  the  emergenc;/  for  youth  growing  out  of  the  depression*    It  is 
an  example  of  an  early  organised  effort  to  use  available  resources,  ia>i- 
aarily  for  purposes  of  study  and  advioe,  at  the  local  level*    It  did  not 


■Mt  the  needs  of  youtli  or  effect  the  changes  in  curriculum  to  retain 
youth  in  echool  and  provide  a  functional  curriouluBf  aa  viU  be  dhevn 
later* 

A  aere  reeent  mad  zaore  specific  trend  of  coordination  is  the  mrk 
in  Nev  York  described  in  the  peaphXet,  Fifty  Teachers  to  a  CSIasarocwu^^ 
This  r^esente  a  definite,  organised  attempt  to  oake  direct  use  of  human 
resources  in  the  clasarooa*    It  describes  eocperiences  in  contacting  and 
bringing  into  the  olassrooi  ImMa  rMvurces.    It  presents  laethods  and 
teohniqaes,  telling  hm  to  organise  cocnrdinating  committees  of  teachera 
and  layMD  and  lists  specific  st^M  to  take  nhen  they  asssable*   It  wtm 
eoaaqpiled  by  the  Canittee  of  Hasan  Resources  in  Vem  Tozk* 

John  Tffiony,  President  of  the  InternatioxMl  Organization  of  Eiccep- 

tieul  Children,  #)ile  recognising  the  trend  toward  coordination  of  effort, 

points  out  that  much  reoaim  to  be  done* 

Too  often  one  agency  takes  a  case  and  refuses  to  let 
any  other  agency  or  organisatlca  help  them*    This  osans 
no  coordination,  no  integration,  no  pooling  of  reeoBroes* 
•  .  •  The  schools  too  need  to  recognise  this  point*^ 

Peatherttone  makes  practically  the  same  observation,  but  eith 

mere  esphasis* 

Practically  all  agencies  that  atteopt  to  discharge  an 
educationsl  req>onsibility  tend  inevitably  to  take  in 
■ore  and  mere  territoocy,  to  beosM  anre  md  more  self- 
soffieient  and  to  collide  with  otiMr  ageneies*  Generally, 

the  more  agencies,  the  marc  opportunity  for  overlapping, 

^^ifty  Teachers  to  a  Claasroi^,  Metropolitan  Study  Council,  1950. 
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■"^John  Teniny,  speech  delivered  at  the  Seventh  Amual  Dinner, 
Wayne  County  Crippled  Children's  Society,  March  9,  19^* 


duplication,  waste,  oozrfUct,  oppo^tLon  o£  puzposea 
and  Mthoda,  and  general  ooofUslon  in  the  total  efl»- 
■onity.^* 

CXLaeOf  who  has  conducted  lBq>ortant  studies  in  this  area,  antici- 
pated the  crlticlsB  of  Tonny  and  Featherstone*   Olseo,  In  stressing  the 
iapwtanoe  of  coordination,  says,  "In  all  programs  which  InTolve  use  of 
oa— unity  resources  for  educational  purposes,  the  fundamental  key  to 
suooess  is  community  coordination,  for  no  single  agency  can  provide  all 
personnel,  knowledge,  resources.  .  .  ."^^ 

It  will  be  noted  that  Tenny  and  Featherstone  are  c^^ite  critical 
regarding  the  3adc  of  adequate  coordination.   Other  writers  point  out 
this  saae  weakness*    There  is  evidence  of  a  great  need  for  infarmatlon 
oonceridi^  suooessfVil  practices  and  procedures  in  coordination  of  effort 
for  utilisation  of  resources  in  the  teaohii^leamlng  process.   While  it 
is  true  that  auch  work  remains  to  be  done,  there  are  sane  schools  and 
areas  in  which  it  has  aered  fearward  with  encouraging  results.   The  work 
in  coordination  of  effort  flar  m  entire  region  in  the  Southern  Region  Stud- 
ies was  discussed  in  the  preoedlng  di^er.   The  Minnesota  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Coomisaion  has  helped  develop  coordinated  schod-ceeaounity  prograos 
involving  aany  educative  and  social  agencies. 

Masirow  describes  developMats  in  schod-coomunLty  liaison  la 
Minnesota,    i^ihile  this  is  an  extension  of  the  trend  reported  in  liew  loric, 
and  demonstrated  in  the  Southern  Region  Studies,  Msairow  insists  that 


•Featherstone,  op«  cit.,  p.  $3. 

'sdward  0.  Olsen,  Schod  and  CcBamunity.  p.  8U. 


"em  of  tiM  gr«at  problems  in  oduoation  Is  the  sohooXo'  lack  of  intarest 
or  inability  to  stiaolsto  and  m<A)ili«s  ooaamunity  action  tor  assistane* 
in  meeting  current  problflM***^^  The  Youth  Conswratico  Coanission  hai 


published  a  asmal  tot  omsunity  pLaaaing*  prepared  to  assist  looal 

eowMnities  to  uadairstand  better  the  oaeda  of  children  so  as  to  aid  in 

the  extension,  iaprovement,  and  coordination  of  all  servioea  to  youth* 

That  a  graat  task  renains  to  be  dons,  for  irtiieh  the  oooBunity  is  respon* 

aible,  is  iniieated  in  the  introduotory  remarks* 

The  looal  oooEnunity,  therefore,  haa  the  greatest  op- 
portunity to  aid  in  the  proper  groath  and  darelopBent 
of  its  children  •  •  •  and  oust  aaanaa  the  reaponaiblX* 
ity*  •  .  •  In  spite  of  tiiis  uniqpte  ajppoirtunityy  tha 
Araquent  dialoeation  and  diaruption  of  foailiea  and  the 
failure  of  our  baaic  inatitutiona  to  seat  the  naeda  of 
children  is  largely  reqponaible  for  the  problaaa  of 
later  childhood*^^^ 


agreaa  with  ihitalsa,  iTsy,  Saay  and  othera  that  school 
initiative  and  leadership  are  key  factors  in  oonstructiTe  schoQl<-ooanui>» 
ity  relations  in  planning  and  sui^rting  the  programs  of  the  school*  ill 
agree  that  in  aany  inatanoea  the  volunteers  in  local  coonunities  irtie 
w>uld  contribute  their  services  and  resources  turn  to  the  educators  in 
their  midst  for  direotion  and  leadership*    Ttvap  indireotly  pointa  out 
the  graat  naad  for  eooz^nated  effort  by  showing  that  achools  are  unable 
by  themselves  alone  to  accomplish  all  the  objectives  they  have  inolntltd 
in  the  curzlculum*    Trw^p  states  thati 

^J.  D.  Vmeixm,  "Sohool-CaaBunlty  Liaison,"  School  and  Society, 
mv  (February  2,  1?52),  6$-68. 

^^The  ComBBudty  Qrganisea  for  louth,"  A  Manual  for  Cooaunity 
Flanning,  Youth  ConaarraUon  CcMdsaion,  3U  Fava,  Uinnesota,  19lt^, 
Foreirord. 


Among  obligations  educators  have  vlllingly  assuatd, 
but  are  at  a  loss  to  disdiargat    all  training  for  oiti- 
Bsni^p,  college  preparation,  family  li^ii^,  vocational 
competence,  noral  conduct,  and  health*  •  •  •  Breakdomi 
in  hone  and  Xteily  life  and  other  probloas  of  society 
are  ccmpletely  beyond  the  control  of  the  schools.  What 
is  needed  is  frank  adhtlMlon  by  educators  that  schools 
eannot  ffMuw  all  responsibilities  for  all  young 
peaple.36 

TtaLs  strongly  vorded  ex^ession  front  Truop  highlights  the  press* 

Ing  iMrad  for  schools  to  utilise  available  reserves  to  help  provide  the 

•emrioes  for  youth,  vhich  many  educators  agree  anist  be  provided.  Pertiaps 

this  situation  is  best  stated  with  reference  to  lifelike  situations* 

Meairov  has  said  that  a  great  problem  of  the  schools  is  stiimilating  and 

Bobiliaing  consuni^  action  and  resources  to  neet  such  problems  as, 

•  .  •  inadequate  guidance,  and  other  specialised  diagnos- 
tic and  remedial  senrloes^  iasffaotive  control  of  unhealthy 
out-of-sohool  enviroameotal  conditions,  adult  programs. 
Job-placement,  hi^  rate  of  drop*outs,  substandard  health 
services,  poor  housing,  intergroup  tensioiis,  inadequate 
reereation  programs^  antiquated  methods  of  dealing  vith 
ysttth  behavior  problems  on  police  and  court  levels.^ ' 

Km  it  is  the  diild  with  shom  educators  are  chiefly  concerned  la 

the  teaahineHL-oarning  process,  it  might  be  nell  to  examine  his  direct 

relationship  to  the  problra  of  coordinated  effort.    Hew  ean  the  school 

iMMit  c^tain  for  itself  and  its  pupils  the  services  it  needs?   Hov  can 

the  sciiool  get  a  playground  it  has  requested  for  years?   Hon  can  young* 

•t«rs  be  provided  proper  care?   Hoir  can  the  child  with  poor  ^sight  be 

given  medical  treatment  beyond  the  financial  ability  of  his  family?  Hem 


Lloyd  Trump,  Education  Suomary,  December  5,  19^,  P«  3* 
^^Mssirosr,  op.  cit..  k>.  65-68. 


oan  the  youth  nho  irorka  late  at  nighty  then  sleeps  at  his  school  desk, 
be  helped? 

If  it  Is  recognised  that  these  and  related  school  psrablemSf  e»* 
psoially  in  the  oategery  of  b^vior  adjtjstaenty  are  the  conoorn  aiid  re- 
sponsibility of  the  friiole  coBsnunLty^  and  that  the  school  cannot  solve 
thSB  alonSf  aixl  ^t  they  cannot  be  solved  adequately  by  the  school 
tapping  each  social  reaoorM  aeparatelyy  then  the  need  for  coordination 
beeoms  apparent*    As  early  as  19U0  some  work  had  been  accomplished  at 
the  local  level  in  coordinated  efforts  in  neighborhood  social  planning, 
vhich  stressed  the  problans  of  schools*    Neighborhood  councils  have  ap-> 
peered  to  meet  this  need* 

Neighbortiood  councils  are  conposed  of  representatives 
trm  the  city  departarants  of  health,  education,  welftoe, 
pdiee,  library,  and  jxxvenile  court  as  nell  as  froa  pri- 
vate agencies,  civic  organisations,  Parent-Teaoher  Associ- 
ations, and  churches*    T^xe  membership  becoaes  increasingly 
aware  of  social  needs  and  articulate  in  its  efforts  to 
obtain  an  adequate  soeisl  welfare  prograa*    CoBmittees  are 
famed  to  work  on  projects  as  the  need  for  action  is  se«i* 
Seae  of  the  presets  wiiicb  have  been  acccaplished  in  neigh- 
bes^eed  ooonoils  include  the  ebtainini^  of  a  new  school 
play^Gund,  seouzlng  adequate  relief  appropriations,  ce»» 
piling  m  inrentory  of  neighborhood  reereational  facilities 
for  distribution  to  school  diildren,  and  establishment  of 
a  health  center  in  the  area  of  highest  disease  ratea*  All 
of  these  accoaipliah«ents  were  based  upon  research  regarding 
the  speoific  situation* 

One  of  the  most  successful  projects  atteapted  by  neigh- 
borhood councils  is  that  of  behavior  adjustment  of  school 
children*    Ihe  committee  is  termed  the  school  oommittee  or 
adjustment  oommittee  and  is  ooa^osed  of  representatives 
feaa  the  schools  and  social  agencies  dealing  with  behavior 
problems  of  childzvn*    The  teacher  refers  the  case  of  a 
particular  child  for  confidential  ease  discussion  to  the 
eemmittee*   All  agencies  which  have  previously  known  the 
child  are  intrited  to  the  coaoittee  meeting  to  present  the 
description  of  their  contaets  with  the  ehild*   It  oan 


rMdily  f  »mn  that  tht  oownlttee  is  able  to  suggest 
am  treataent  Mthods  ani  resources  iriiloh  would  probably 
not  be  available  to  any  one  sdiool  or  agenoy.  Furthar- 
oore,  the  work  of  the  G<»nittee  brings  to  light  May 
children  who  need  treatsMnt  early  irtxen  the  abnonul  be- 
havior first  manifests  itself.    For  this  reason  schools 
hsva  found  the  camnittee  work  helpful.    Umbw  of  tha 
Msnlttee  feel  that  they  thenselves  develop  ST^pathatla 
insight  and  understanding  by  participating  in  the  woriu 
The  social  worker  and  teacher  dealing  with  the  individual 
who  bad  been  referred  often  bring  the  oases  back  to  the 
eonaittee  for  review  during  the  period  of  treatasnt.  It 
is  important  that  there  be  a  central  body  to  which  all 
the  neighborhood  councils  send  delegates  in  order  to  giva 
oontiiuity  and  direction  to  the  work  as  well  as  insure 
united  effort  throughout  a  city.    If  a  ftOl-time  paid,n 
•acretary  can  be  obtained  greater  success  is  assured.^" 

In  concluding  this  section,  an  observation  by  Seay  and  one  by 

Vhitelav  seem  appropriate.    Seay  points  out  a  developoent  resulting 

troa  this  trmd  for  coordination  of  educative  agencies i 

Adults,  taking  ntm  interest  in  the  school,  becona 
acquainted  with  1^  agezxsies  and  institutions  that  co- 
operate with  it  in  serving  youth.    Th^  see  the  results 
obtained  by  cooperative  effort.    They  gain  experience 
in  planning  and  woricing  with  the  commonity  as  a  whde.^' 

This  is  an  eocaraple  of  a  conc(»d.tant  result  when  a  resource-use  school 

taps  connunity  resources  for  the  basic  purpose  of  improving  the  teaohing- 

learning  prooess. 


Devd<^awnt8  in  New  Toz4c  and  Detroit 
As  stated  previously,  schools  will  need  to  follow  such  exan^es 
«r  MBBonityiiide  planning  as  those  set  forth  in  the  19^0  report  of  tha 

^^How  to  Know  and  How  to  Use  Your  Coanunity,  Department  of 
£lemaitary  School  Principals,  Vtaj^qgton,  19h9,  pp.  U9-50. 

^^ilaurice  Seay,  ''Conaminity  Resources  Are  Teaching  Materials, " 
School  Executive,  (January,  19li8),  Ut. 
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Mem  York  City  Si^pesrlntendent  of  Schools.    For  ±£  a  school  is  to  makt  ex- 
tensive  use  of  resources  in  the  teaohinerlMrnLng  prooeM  there  are  cer* 
tain  principles  of  (operation  it  should  consider.    Unless  a  aore  flexible 
basis  of  operation,  recognizing  the  need  and  the  desire  for  resource 
utilisation,  is  adopted,  the  traditional  book  learning  situation  niU 
prevail.    In  addition,  the  organisational  franemxric  oust  be  so  constanicted 
that  teachers  iriill  be  pemitted  and  encouraged  to  bring  the  comnunity  into 
the  classroom  using  appropriate  tecehniciaes  in  the  process.  FurthersMre, 
as  involvanent  of  the  oaanunity  is  essential,  the  organisational  structure 
of  the  eohool  net  have  oonoern  for  cooniunLty  organisations  and  wist  b« 
eonduelTe  to  the  establishaent  of  cooperative  iiorkli%  relatio»« 

The  work  of  the  Citisenship  Edveation  Study  in  Detroit  reflects 
a  trend  in  an  atteopt  to  aeet  the  challeoge  ezninoiated  by  Cale,  nho  said 
that  many  youth  in  urban  schools  are  not  having  any  "real-life"  expvi- 
enoea,  and  are  out  of  contact  with  reality.^^  It,  also,  is  an  example  of 
aatded  reaearoh  in  this  area.    Ihis  report  is  a  reminder  that  objectivity 
or  the  scientific  approach  is  Just  as  important  and  necessary  in  resource 
utilisation  aa  it  is  in  other  educational  praotloes.    This  is  a  study 
usir«  careftilly  8d.ected  random  sampling  techniques  of  the  extent  to 
which  sixth,  ninth,  and  twelfth  grade  pupils  are  making  use  of  eonBunity 
rwources  and  are  having  direct  experiences  in  the  Metropolitan  Detroit 
area.    This  is  part  of  the  trend  away  fro*  generalisations  based  upon 
iftiat  educators  "think"  the  situation  is,  to  a  staUon  where  scientific 

^*%idgar  Dale,  Audio-Visual  Methods  in  Teachii^.  p.  79. 
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•tiidles  ratploylng  the  best  random  sampling  technlqaas  rared  tha  situa- 
tion that  actually  axlsts*    Tha  findings  indlcatad  that  a  lax^a  noobar 
of  taaohars  and  schools  in  Datroit  ireara  not  making  suf fioient  use  of 
available  resources  far  prorldlng  direct  experiences.    The  fltxiingt 
also  revealed  that  taaehars  cannot  assuoa  that  their  atudonts  have  had 
large  numbers  of  enriching  direct  experiences*^ 

For  these  reasons,  and  also  because  teachers  were  unaware  of 
places  to  risitf  did  not  knoar  «hon  to  contaotf  or  the  nature  of  servloec 
and  materials  aTailable,  a  aanual  vas  prepared  of  places  to  visltj  en- 
tiUed,  "Exploilng  Matnqwlltan  Detroit." 

Xraods  in  Principles  of  Operation  and  Organisaticm 
Ivey  points  out  specific  ways  for  making  use  of  resources.  It 
regards  tha  entire  coBBonity  as  a  power  plant  possessing  the  capacity  to 
I»roduce  goods  and  services  nhioh  spell  human  welfare  or  human  misery* 
Ha  describes  ways  to  maMora  ooanunity  resources  mid  lists  techniques  for 
tapping  these  resources,  based  on  actual  experiences.   While  other  eduea- 
ii<Hial  writers  generally  say  that  tha  school  should  initiate  a  progrM 
for  the  release  and  utilisation  of  resources,  Ivey  points  oat  three  ways 
to  proceed. 

1.  Begin  In  and  spread  throu^out  the  school  Into  the  coioBunltgr. 

2.  Begin  with  some  school  related  organization  as  the  Parentr- 
Taaohers'  Association  and  spi>ead  into  the  school  and  oommuoLty. 


'"■iiacploring  Your  Conaunl^.  the  Citlsenahip  Education  Study  of  tte 
Detroit  Public  Schools  and  V.ayne  University  (mimeographed). 
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>•   B^;in  in  aww  agency,  such  as  a  civic  club,  chamber  of  con* 
■area,  planning  board,  or  coraaunlty  council,  and  aptraad 
through  the  school  and  other  eonmunity  agencies*^ 

Xhe  folloaing  is  an  eecample  of  the  first  suggested  st^»  A 
oitisens'  oonmittaa  raised  ftinds  to  conduct  an  elenentary  school  pxojeet* 
It  prorlded  additional  personnel  and  facilities  for  iroz^  and  play  ao* 
tivitles,  for  derelpping  the  special  talents  of  the  children,  and  for 
qponsoring  and  financing  clubs  and  campii^  trips.    As  an  outgrovth  of 
^8  prograa,  s«rer«l  other  citlsens*  groups  merged  their  talents  azxi  re- 
sources to  ^ons<s>  and  conduct  special  programs  in  Basio  Ei^liah  for 
adults,  awntaL  hygiene  for  pre-sohool  children,  the  tralnii«  of  students 
preparing  for  teaching,  a  "teeo-age"  eante«a,  and  an  afterschool  neigh- 
borhood recoreation  program,^ 

In  light  of  those  developments  vhioh  hare  aeant  tlie  involveeient 
of  the  schools  in  practically  every  aspect  of  the  oonnuiity  mi  have  in- 
volved tha  coBSBunity  in  the  school,  irtiich  have  aade  saae  schools  an  iw- 
tegral  part  of  the  connunity,  it  aeans,  according  to  Ivey,  that. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  teachers  and  administrators  a&ist 
I  skilled  observers  and  guides  of  fauaan  behavior* 
For  the  school  must  asstuaa  a  leadership  relationship 
to  adultsj  it  must  work  with  speeiallsta  trcm  maay  differ- 
ent types  of  public  agenciesi  it  interprets  scientific 
principles  from  life  situations  rather  than  textbo<rics«^ 

John  Ivey,  "Education  Builds  Cowttinity  Welfare,"  School  Execu- 
tive, (January,  19U8),  11-12.   ~ 

^Superintendent's  Report,  New  York,  op.  clt..  pp.  2>-20. 
^'*Ivey,  op.  Pit.,  pp.  11-12 • 
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Pritchett  indicated  thia  problem  on  a  broader  seale  i*en  he  d»- 
•eribed  the  Tenneesee  Valley  Authority  and  its  ooqperation  with  other 
•gtmoiea  and  schoolai 

It  has  sought  to  viden  econoiBic  opportunity  1^  an 
•xteneive  program  of  interrelated  physical  and  social 
eogliieerinK*   Land  and  water  and  people Jiave  all  been 
iiuaoitod  in  the  equation  to  be  solved*  ^3 

Another  trend  in  this  area,  i*ii<*i  also  amplifies  Ivey's  ribserva- 
tion  that  educators  must  develop  hi^  skills  in  htwan  relations  and  in» 
terpretation  of  soi«atiflo  pzinoiples  and  technical  data  is  t*»e  work  of 
the  United  States  Saployaent  Service  in  providing  services  to  hi^  school 
youth  through  co<^r*UTe,  coordinated  effort,   A  review  of  ooordination 
between  sohools  and  the  EnaploToent  Service  will  serve  to  illustrate  sue- 
oessful  procedures.    During  the  thirties,  the  United  States  a^doTBsnt 
So-vice  adopted  a  policy  of  working  witii  the  putlio  schools,  initiated  as 
«  ooqperative  effort  to  help  school-leavers  and  graduates  find  woric  in  the 
local  ooamunity.    Special  consultants  and  counselors  developed  workir^  re- 
lationships with  the  local  school  ooaaanity  ami  the  United  States  B^oy^ 
sent  Service  based  on  the  nature  of  the  c«»Biunity  and  the  cooHttnlty's 
cultural  needs,   Wherever  possible,  a  resource  analysis  of  the  ccoBanit^ 
was  made. 

In  view  of  the  urgent  need  today  to  marshal  and  train  Araeriean 
human  resources  in  face  of  the  great  international  responsibility  tbm 
federal  govenaent  has  assnnd,  top  officials  in  the  United  States  employ 
■ent  Service  have  stated  that  the  emplojnent  service  and  the  public  sohociLs 


Pritchett,  op,  pit,,  p,  320, 
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met  cooperate  for  the  welfare  of  tbe  nation*    There  sost  be  an  exchange 
of  idMM  and  InfonMitlon.    In  addition,  it  is  reoo— apded  that  there  be 
a  cocvdination  of  effort  by  the  schools^  by  the  cooncil  of  social  agen* 
eiee  or  social  workers  wherever  they  exist «  and  by  the  United  States 
ployaent  Service,^^ 

Directives  have  gone  out  to  all  state  offices  to  cooperate  with 
schools  ani  render  appropriate  swieas*    In  sone  states  there  tKlsts  a 
ranarkable  combined  program  between  the  United  States  Etq;>lo^ent  Service 
and  the  piiblic  scdiools. 

In  195li  there  were  3,000  public  secoodary  schools  enjoying  planned 
working  agreements  with  the  emplpyment  service*    This  joint  enterprise 
rendered  services  to  250,000  students  and  provided  ccoplete  coanselii^ 
and  testing  services  for  100,000  students*^^ 

A  significant  d«vaLopa»nt  took  place  in  October,  1950,  iben  tbs 
thiited  States  E^oyaent  Service  and  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
isnied  a  joint  policy  statement  0(meeming  co<^perative  r^ationships  be- 
tween local  eaployaent  services  and  secondary  schools*   The  policy  recog* 
idses  that  the  school  and  the  enployiMnt  service  coapleaent  each  otheri 
that  occupational  infomation  and  counseling  tools  should  be  onde  anrail- 
able  to  the  school  for  its  use  on  guidance  so  that  school  reoords  and 
reecBMndations  would  be  of  greatest  assistance  to  the  aaplognaent  ssrviM 

^^C*  W.  Odell,  Chief,  Testing  and  Counseling  Service,  United 
Statas  aqjloyawit  Service,  personal  interview,  July  15,  1951,  Qainasville, 
Florida* 


^7lbid. 
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In  its  anployment  counsellDg  and  plAoement  of  youth* 

Within  this  coop«r«tlTe  firUNWork  varicms  services  have  been 
rendered  to  the  wdioolsy  inblTidlng  training  for  high  sohool  personnel  in 
counseling*    This  is  a  direct  attack  upon  the  problem  posed  by  Ivey,  irtio 
•trcMed  the  need  for  the  acquisition  of  n«v  skills  in  interpretatiozis 
of  sclentlfio  principles  and  technical  data*    In  this  oasSf  a  govemsMnt 
agency  has  provided  specialized  training  for  teachers* 

1h9  fMlowing  stateaaent  from  the  Uiohigan  State  Etaplf^y&ent  Servioo 


is  an  indication  of  nhat  is  being  donei 


Recognising  that  the  counseling  and  pOLaeeoent  of  hi|^ 
school  graduates  and  students  i^o  leave  school  is  the 
joint  reaponsibillty  of  the  sachigan  State  £^iiployment 
Service  and  the  schools  of  the  State,  the  Counseling  Seo- 
tion  of  the  Mfloymemt  Service  has  started  a  prograa  of 
vwk-vhops  throai^iOQt  the  State*    The  purpose  of  the 
mrksh^  is  to  «0(|CMint  toaohsrs  and  eoonselors  with 
certain  techniques  of  counseling  and  testing,  and  to 
provide  specific  infomation  of  a  helpful  nature*  MtMh 
stress  is  piLaoed  upon  areas  of  oooperation  betireen  our 
agency  and  the  schools*   Since  iitovember,  19h9,  130  hi^ 
sohool  principals,  eoonselors  and  guidanoe  direoters 
have  been  trained  in  our  aethods,  and  will  be  able  to 
help  their  students  get  full  advantage  of  the  service 
offered  by  our  ageney*   SeventjpHiio  high  schools  have 
been  r^preseufced  in  these  worksh^*^ 

These  examples  of  contributions  of  resources  to  the  teaehii^- 
learning  process  indicate  aooeptance  of  the  basic  philosoj^  stresMd 
by  Muntyan*    He  insists  that  the  sdtiods  by  themselves  do  not  possess 


^^nited  States  QnplojfBwit  Service,  "Cooperation  of  Federal  and 
Affiliated  State  EofiloyamxA  Servleea  mith  Schools,"  Special  Release* 

^Michigan  ftMilfent  Service  kesser^er.  II  (January,  1952)* 


the  totality  of  talents,  or  eatpertneaa  of  knoid.edge  meded  to  provide  all 
the  aerrloea  and  the  functional  curriculm  that  schools  must  provide  for 
youth  today* 

Educators  need  more  inforaation  about  the  basic  prinoiplee  aid 
techniques  that  resulted  in  suooessful  cooperation  and  coordination  be- 
tmiea  the  Nev  York  schools  and  their  resource  agencies*    It  will  also  be 
valuable  to  cKsaine  oarefoUy  the  procedures  developed  between  the  vari* 
«ui  branch  offices  of  the  United  States  lE^oyaent  Servioe  and  the  3,000 
liigh  sohools  in  these  oooperative  progrvBSa 

Educational  louth  Ccamissioas 

Various  oonmiasions  have  beai  organised  to  study  current  problaa 
of  youth  and  to  seek  vays  to  improve  schools*   An  interestix^  exas^e  is 
the  First  Comission  on  Ufe  Adjustment  Education  for  Youth  which  net  ia 
Chieago  in  1950,  with  181^  representatives  trm  forty-one  states  woxkix^ 
together  to  draft  a  eo^prehensive  report* 

Charles  A«  fVosser  was  probably  the  prime  novor  in  bringii^  about 
this  ccnimiasion  with  the  famous  Prosser  Resolution,  which  states  that 
"Twenty  per  cent  of  higti  school  students  were  prepared  for  college,  20 
per  cent  were  prepared  for  desirable,  skilled  occupations,  but  the  re- 
maining 60  per  cent  of  secondary  age  youth  were  being  neglected,  w«r« 
not  receiviiiE  the  proper  training,  the  life  adjustment  training  and  voca- 
tional training  to  prepare  them  for  useful  oitisenship*"^  Prosser 

^i^^lizing  Secondary  Education.  Bulletin  1951,  Ho.  3,  Fedval 
Security  Agency,  United  SUtes  Office      Education,  p.  12* 
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a  ftrong  plea  &>r  oooperatlve  planning  and  action  by  general  and  Tooa* 
tlonaL  educators* 

This  oooBaiBBlon  on  life  adjustment  differed  from  prior  efforts 
in  tm  important  respects i    (1)  it  involved  the  Joint  efforts  of  leadera 
la  general  and  vocational  education;  and  (2)  it  focused  on  action  pro- 
grams rather  than  cxi  pronouncements.    It  represented  a  tremendous  mar- 
shalling of  human  resources  devoted  to  the  analysis  and  improvosent  of 
education*    Its  work  can  be  of  considerable  benefit  to  those  schools  that 
will  consult  it  and  make  use  of  the  findings.   One  of  the  major  purpose* 
of  this  study  vras  to  devdop  imys  of  making  education  realistio  and  func- 
tional*   For  example,  the  coramission  pointed  out  that  in  atten^tlng  to 
provide  vooational  edueatlony  many  lii£^  school  ocununities  flni  it  dif* 
fLcult  to  meet  the  requirements  with  inspect  to  facilities  and  personnel. 
This  requires  serious  consideration  because  vocational  education  hM  Mite 
snbstantial  eontidbutions  to  life-adjustment  education,  especially  by 
making  use  of  realistic  problems  concerned  with  farm,  iidustry,  hOB»  and 
Oflmaunity  life,  and  has  used  resources  to  improve  the  teaohii^-learning 
process*    Ihe  eoamiasion  suggests  cooperation  involving  general  and  voca- 
tional educational  leaders,  industrial  manageBtent,  labor  unions,  and 
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government* 

The  ooomisaion  performs  a  sanrioe  vhen  it  reviews  a  very  disturb- 
ing trend  during  the  thirties,  when  thousands  of  youth,  despite  the  dif- 
ficulty of  securing  gainful  employeent,  either  did  not  enter  high  school 
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or  dropped  out  after  one  or  two  ysars*   A  study  vas  mad*  of  schooIoleaTara 
in  Prortridenoe,  Rhode  Island,  Khlch  r«f«aled  that  gx>eat  numbers  felt  that 
high  school  had  nothing  to  offer,  that  hlg^  sohool  could  not  help  theaa, 
that  it  was  not  worthwhile. A  similar  study  nade  in  Camden,  New  Jez>sey> 
revealed  two  main  reasons  for  leaving  school,  i«iioh  wwat    first,  not  i»» 
Wasted  ihS  per  cent}}  and,  second,  disco\n«ged  (29  per  cent)* 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  data  recorded  in  Camden,  New  Jersey, 
Aowed  that  athletic  and  axtra-^mrricular  programs  reaobid  less  than  50 
per  cent  of  these  chLldnxu^^   This  study  illustrates  how  great  was  the 
used  to  improve  tiie  teaching-learning  process*    Bducators  failed  to  recog* 
oiae  that  the  teaehing^leaming  process  was  inadequate*    They  failed  to 
provide  "real  experience*"    There  were  scattered  eoEnpCLes  of  successfVil 
programs  and  some  literature  in  the  fleldj  but  the  graat  majOTity  wtra 
clinging  to  the  traditionsl  bo<rfHLeaming  approach,  adhering  to  the 
Alexandrian  concept* 

As  a  emwequenoe  of  the  failure  to  provide  a  functional  curriculum, 
youth  lost  faith  in  an  unrealistic  program  stressing  college  preparation, 
and  failing  to  help  them  sdve  problems  of  daily  living,  such  as  getting 
and  holding  Jobs,  maintainii^  good  home  and  faaily  life,  and  plannii^ 
wholesome  recreation*^  The  eomsdssion  stated  that  many  high  schools 

^Providence  Study  of  School  Leavers^  Providenoe  Board  of  Muea- 
tion,  Providenoe,  Rhode  Island  (mimeographed)  * 

^^A  summary  of  «A  Study  of  Secondary  School  Drop-outs  DurLn£  the 
Sohoca.  Years  IPUCHl  and  19l45-ii6,"  by  Howard      Brown  (miaeographed)* 

Vitalizing  Secondary  Education,  op.  cit*.  p.  19^ 
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beeaow  highly  seleotiye  in  enroUiMnt  of  pupils^  their  currlculuaa  be- 
MOM  aeademio  and  eoll«g«  donijiated  and  their  instruction  became  bookiflb 
and  authoritarian.    **£dttcational  leaders  have  been  tryli^  erer  since  to 
aould  this  public  high  school  into  a  comprahenaive  school  serring  all 
]mth«   This  study  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  nays  to  make  educa- 
tion realistic  and  ftinctionaL^^^ 

teong  other  items  pointed  out  by  the  ooomission*  the  folloidi% 
■esBie  to  be  importanti 

There  should  be  closer  coordination  with  other  activities  further* 
ing  vocational  proficiency.    There  should  be  more  school  work  programs, 
including  apprentioeship  trainingi  functional  general  education  needs  to 
be  dvreLoped.   Uore  opportunities  for  learrdng  about  the  many  aspects  of 
vocational  life  should  be  provided  for  youth. 

The  CooBission  on  Life  Adjustment  Education  for  Youth  points  out 
MM  trends  in  regard  to  impleiMntation  of  proposals  and  reoramendations. 
The  Conraittee  on  Orientation  in  Secondary  Education,  1932,  beeaM  tha 
only  national  body  to  project  a  owpaign  to  stimulate  the  study  of  its 
poroposals  wilh  the  jxapMe  of  getting  them  comrohly  accepted  and  put  into 
practice  in  the  schools.    This  was  an  important  group,  fbr  out  of  it  grew 
the  ihtional  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals.    The  slgnlficanea 
of  this  development  becomes  ipparmt  when  it  is  considered  ^at  earlier 
efforts  to  define  the  puzposes  and  policies  of  secondary  education  war* 
college  dominated. 


Ibid. .  p.  11. 
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A  noteworthy  trend  Is  that  th«  seeondary  inlnelpals  ar«  trying 

to  sat  their  own  parposet  and  policies* 

Tills  is  rery  Important  in  dosing  the  gap  betseen 
preMct  praotlce  and  the  proposed  edueatiooal  prograas 
to  neet  the  needs  of  all  youth.  •  •  •  They  are  assuning 
rasponsibility  to  work  out  solutions,  to  foster  1b- 
pilaatmtation*>6 

The  report  of  the  Coomlsslon  on  Life  AdjustMat  Eduoationy  ex- 
tensive as  it  iSy  falls  to  comprehend  hoir  conifflunity  resources  nay  be 
utilised  to  improTe  the  teaching-leaming  process*    It  nereLy  sayai 
"Schools  and  lay  leaders  should  utilise  all  arailable  resources  and 
aanpcererf  including  youth  of  secondaxy  school  age»  for  the  total  1»» 
yrersBMnt  of  the  oosnjunity*"^ 

Another  eossBlssion  i^ieh  should  be  ocaisidered  is  the  AsMnrlean 
lottth  Comralssion  established  by  the  Aasrioan  Council  on  Education  In 
1935*   Several  studies  resulted  in  an  effort  to  deto^lne  the  facts 
basic  to  a  stuc^y  of  youth  probleBSj  their  education,  health,  recreation, 
SB^loy»ent  and  social  welfare*    These  reports  focused  attention  on  the 
youth  itself*   There  oar  be  no  doubt  that  the  depression  and  the  apparent 
failure  of  the  sdiools  as  previously  described,  and  the  report  of  {Resi- 
dent Hoover's  Research  Conaalttee  on  Recent  Social  Trends, stlKolated 
the  organisation  of  this  oosnisslon* 

What  Is  of  interest  to  this  study  is  that  the  Anwrlcan  Youth 

p»  17. 

^Ibld*,  p*  39. 

^  J.  T.  Qreenman,  President's  Conmittee  on  Social  Trwads,  Recent 
Social  Trends  in  the  United  States.  — 
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CoBmlsaion  ai^alsed  the  fiaoilltles  and  reKurces  anrallabXe  serving 
youth's  m9da,  planned  programs  to  help  him  solve  his  prcblems^  and  at* 
teiqpted  to  oall  attention  to  its  findings*   However,  it  fULled  in  ocr* 
tain  respects*   First,  many  of  its  staff  asabers  were  not  in  positions 
of  authority  in  the  public  schools,  irtiioh  wu  a  Halting  factor  in 
putting  its  findings  into  actual  practical  and  secood,  the  glaring  d«» 
ficiencies  laid  bare  by  these  studies  «sre  forgotten  when  the  lair  brou^t 
work  for  everybody  and  increased  opportunities  for  youth  from  every  walk 
of  life.^^ 

A  more  recent  ooamittee  sponsored  by  the  American  Council  oa 

Education  has  been  aore  successful  in  lapleaentir^  its  findings*  This 

was  the  Cooadttee  on  Southern  Kegional  Sttidles  and  Education  which  was 

organised  in  19Uh  in  recognition  of  the  possibilities  of  improving  eoa»» 

aunities,  local^  state,  and  regional,  through  stio(ulatlng  studies,  aad 

ireseareh  of  ooaEBunitlaa,  and  then  translating  the  results  of  such  research 

into  non-technical  instructional  materials  for  use  by  schools  and  other 

agencies*    The  first  efforts  in  this  direction  were  b^un  by  an  advisory 

panel  organised  by  the  Tennessee  Vall^  Authority*    The  work  of  the  cos- 

ffllttee  has  been  recognised  by  the  General  Education  Board,  which  has 
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Iwlpad  finance  its  operations* 

Stimulated  by  these  efforts,  programs  already  started  in  most 
of  the  southern  states  are  striving  to  bring  out  the  development  of 

go 

Vitalizing  Secondary  tduoatlon,  op*  cit»t  p*  22* 

^Schools  and  Goramunity  Resources,"  Special  bulletin  reprinted 
trcm  School  Lxecutive  (January,  19U8),  p.It, 
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himan  and  natural  resources  throughout  the  region* 

k  TaXuable  contribution  to  this  study  of  resource  utilisation 

nu  nade  by  the  Aasriean  Council  on  Education  in  19UI,  «hen  it  eoopiled 

and  published  a  book.  Youth  Serving  Organigationa,  which  was  a  fairly 

oanprehensiye  mtmf  of  national  non-goremm«ntal  associations  serving 
62 

youth* 

Youth  Serving  Organisations 
An  encouraging  dcrelopment  is  the  increasing  noaber  of  organisa- 
tions, associations,  comissionc    azxi  foundations  of  a  noD'-professiCHnal 
nature,  that  are  making  contributions  to  youth  and  to  the  schools* 
Monroe  reported  330  youth  serving  organisations  of  national  sc(^«  In 
the  najority  of  eases  the  aaabenihip  ages  were  trcn  twelve  to  twenty-four* 
While  this  movement  involves  several  million  youth  and  is  an  encouraging 
d«(V«l<VMsnt,  yet  the  most  signifioant  point  is  that  a  large  proporti<» 
of  all  youth  are  not  and  never  have  been  msnbers  of  these  various  youth 
organisations*^^ 

ChaiAMTS,  in  his  survey  of  youth  serving  organisations,  observsd 
certain  trends,  which,  to  faia,  seemed  encouraging*    His  observations  are 
contrary  to  the  views  of  Temiy  and  Featherstone  and  others,  itio  sm  chaos, 
Jealousy,  and  rivalry  rather  than  cooperation  and  ooardination* 


^Ibid*.  p*  5* 
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Chambers,  op»  cit* 
^^nros,  op*  cit*,  p*  1519* 
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^  foUoKLiag  trends  r«parted  by  Chanbers  seem  worthy  of  coi>> 
sideratlont 

!•   Mutual  understanding  and  cooperation  aBong  non-professional 
•ModatLons  is  replacing  a  foraer  state  of  moUonal  jeal* 
•osles  and  destructive  rivalries*    The  broad  vie#  of  tlw 
Vttlfkre  of  youth  as  a  irtiole  is  taking  precedence  over  the 
nairroer  rieir  of  the  interests  of  any  one  group* 

2,    The  various  agencies  of  social  service  offering  programs  of 
•duoation^  r«are«tion«  consultation,  remedial,  and  related 
auxiliary  services  are  shoirlng  a  groelng  degree  of  coordina* 
tion  and  cooperation*    They  recognise  the  need  of  v«avii% 
their  services  into  a  seamless  fabric  without  gaps  in 
MTVices  to  youth* 

3*    Cooperation  between  schools  and  other  youth  serving  agencies 
is  being  sUaulated  by  the  increasing  recognition  of  ability 
and  esqperience  in  leadership  of  non-school  associations  as  a 
professional  asset  for  the  teachers*    It  would  warn  that  the 
Isgjlioation  here  is  that  by  calling  these  human  and  social 
resources  professional  assets  for  teachers,  what  really  is 
■eant  is  that  they  an  a  8\^>plaBent,  an  addition  to  the 
teadiing-leaming  process*^ 

Chaabers'  remarks  on  the  role  of  the  teaser  seaa  quite  appropri- 
ate for  the  enoouragMunt  of  rescuroes  utilisation  in  the  teaohii^learidi« 

op*  cit*«  Introduction* 


proo«M«   "Tha  t««ditt>  is  a  key  person  in  ooanunlty  youth  senrice  and 
can  perform  important  function  in  advancing  the  integration  of  the  ef- 
furtB  of  tiie  several  agencies,  if  educated  to  uncierstand  and  appreciate 
tdieir  services  and  given  reasonable  opportunity  to  cooperate  with  thwi."^ 

NonrProfesslonal  Citisens  Conndssions, 
CooBittees,  and  Foundations 

"Citisen's  ocnaissions  are  receiving  more  than  temporary  local 
attention.  .  .  ."^  "The  rde  of  citisen*8  coBxoittees  is  constantly  ex- 
panding and  resulting  in  mere  apeottlo  achievements  as  the  ocmfidenoe  and 
knoAedge  of  both  the  citisens  and  the  school  administrators  inorease."^'^ 
The  above  statenents  are  indicative  of  a  developing  trend  «hi(^  holds  the 
promise  of  bringing  forth  important  human  and  social  resouz^ces  for  the 
advancement  of  public  education.    Citlsen's  committees  are  no  longer 
sporadic  and  poorly  conceived.   Rather,  maqy  of  them  are  in  contact  vith 
state,  regional,  and  natioiwl  groups  and  commissions,  aud  attesQ^t  to  fol- 
low tested  patterns  of  action  and  basic  principles  which  have  been  ex- 
plored and  reported. 

Ore  recent  organization  is  dedicated  to  the  task  of  woikii^  with 
citisen*s  committees  throughout  the  nation*    This  organization  is  the 
National  Citisens  CoBBilsslon  for  the  IHxblio  Schools,  organised  in  I9k9» 

^^blxU,  p.  151. 

^Organisational  l^ork  of  State  Citisens  Comittees,"  School 
Executive.  (January*  1952),  h9,  — 

^^Ibid..  p.  50. 
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It  hM  imo  major  goalst 

!•   To  haLp  Anerioaiui  rMlise  hov  important  publio  schoola  ar* 

to  an  coqpandiQg  denocraey* 

2*   To  arouse  in  aach  cosaDiunity^  the  intelligence  and  the  will 

to  improve  publio  eohoola* 

Today^  1«500  citiiena  school  impirOTement  0(Mi!nittes8  contact  tiM 

National  Citisens  Cond.ttee«  lihich  is  coopiling  and  e/ntbesiaing  their 

toqwrienoes  and  soggested  procedures* 

The  Citiams  Cnnaaisaien  belieres  that  it  has  detected  an  en> 

oouraging  trendt    ''Citisens  again  are  accepting  their  historic  respon* 

sibility  fbr  public  education  and  are  providing  the  facilities  the 
68 

cliildren  need." 

Keller  has  reported  <hi  the  types  of  citisens  committees  and  basic 
principles  that  have  evolved.    Keller  believes  that  three  basic  prin- 
ciples for  citizens  coamiittees  have  eamrgedi 

1.  Adherence  to  some  uritten  rules  or  bjHLaws,  which  provide 
the  definite  f^ameeork  within  which  the  ooBBoittee  (grates. 

2.  Broad  citiaen  re:i^>esentation. 

3«   Ability  to  involve  the  resources  of  the  caaamnity  that  are 

presently  organised.^ 
In  connection  with  these  basic  principles  Keller  points  oat  two 

^"Report  to  the  People,"  SchocQ.  Eacecutive.  UXI  (May,  19S2),  U. 
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E.  L.  Heller,  "Citisesns  Conmittees,"  School  EUteoutive,  LXXI 
(Msy,  1952),  70-71.   
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disturbing  treodat 

!•    The  deownds  made  upon  the  tax  dollar  by  the  defense  ptognrnf 
with  its  possible  consequent  results  or  probable  effects 
upon  the  support  of  education* 
8*   The  large  educational  needs  of  the  society  caoplicated  hj 
lack  of  clearly  defined  and  agreed-upon  educatioiul  pur- 

Additional  work  has  been  dwxe  by  Baalin,  nho  has  analysed  the 
typM  of  citisens  eoBaittees,  and  lists  the  foUoidng  1;ypest    (1)  boards 
of  eduoatioa}  (2)  Parent-Teacher  Assooiatioaf  (3)  lay  groups  that  support 
partictilar  school  activities|  iU)  eoBnunity  organisations  foraed  for  pur- 
poses other  than  working  with  schools|  (5)  oooBunity  councils  (llfCXX) 
estiaated)  aade  up  of  representatives  of  cooaninity  organisations  and 
agttacies,  nearly  always  interested  in  schodsi  and  (6)  independent  citi- 
sens groups  oz^anised  to  assist  or  influence  the  schools}  these  usually 

•rise  shen  some  dtisens  are  comrinced  they  cannot  get  what  th^  want  iScm 

71 

the  schools  without  applying  pressure  on  th«a«      (7)  School-initiated 
citisens  ooomitteeSf  generally  five  categcndes,  such  as  (a)  t«sporary  and 
oontinuing^  (b)  school-vide  and  specialised,  vocational,  health,  adult, 
social^  (c)  neii^hborhood,  conostnity,  county,  state,  (d)  having  differii^ 

pp.  70-71. 
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A  recent  outstanding  ezaaple  is  the  group  of  citisens  in 
Arlington,  Virginia,  «ho  beeaae  greatly  dissatisfied  with  insdequat« 
provisions  for  a  greatly  expanding  scho<xl  population  and  conqpelled  a 
reluctant  school  board  and  administrative  staff,  with  their  help,  to 
aske  far-reaching  changes. 
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fumtlona,  (e)  havlrig  differing  membershipa. 

Major  results  fraoL  these  school-initiated  ooaaaittees  have  been 
studies  of  school  probl^  leading  to  specific  recoameodations,  and  an 
effective  tvo-«ay  coBsnunication  betireen  schools  and  citisens* 

Hasdin  sagffssts  that  a  sound  basic  principle  to  fdlov  in  school- 

initiated  eonmittees  is  that  the  first  coaranittee  set  up  by  a  school 

should  be  a  desirable  precedent  for  others  to  follow*    He  is  disturbed 

by  a  trend  he  dei^ores,  nam&L/»  that  "There  is  no  Justification  for  the 

rash  «aq>erlMntation  with  methods  of  organisation  which  have  already 

proved  inadequate  that  is  going  on  in  the  country  today*"    In  oonsequenoe, 

he  recoBBBKida  that  "School  boards  will  consider  adequately  what  they  ara 

getting  into  as  they  shape  a  statement  of  policy  dealing  with  such  mat* 

tars  as  the  foUowingt    the  field  of  the  caaaittee,  its  functions,  the 

number  of  meatoerWf  the  manner  in  which  monfliers  are  chosen,  the  terns  of 

the  meabers,  the  manner  of  replacing  ■■■fcors,  relationship  of  the  coonit- 
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tM  to  other  citlamt  wi—1  tt— and  prooaduras*"      Hamlin  belieres 

that  the  tine  may  be  eoodng  when  evezy  school  will  be  expected  to  provide 
(flannels  for  dtiaen  participation.^^ 

A  specific  example  of  a  citlsens  committee  comes  £txm  Nsw  York 
City,  which  reports  activities  that  are  direct  examples  of  tl%  type  of 
resource-use  activities  with  i^ch  this  study  is  greatly  conoexned. 
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H.  M.  Hamlin,  "Organisii^  School-Initiated  Citizens  Coosnit- 
taas,"  Journal  of  EducaUonal  Leadership.  IX  (February,  1952),  3C^306. 

"^^Ibid. 

7^Ibid. 
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Cltlsens,  individually,  in  ei titan  groups,  and  as  part  of  eivie  organisa- 
tions are  contributing  Ainds,  personnel,  facilities,  services,  to  snrich 
the  sohool  program*    In  one  specific  instance,  the  GhelMa  Citlsens  Gaai» 
mittee  raised  funds  to  help  Public  Sohool  No*  33*    It  provided  additional 
personnel  and  facilities  for  work  and  play  activities,  for  dev&Lc^ing  the 
special  talents  of  children*    In  sponsored  and  financed  dubs  and  oaaplng 
trips*   These  additional  resources  made  possible  the  care  of  children 
from  9tOO  A.M.  to  5tOO  P.K.  during  the  regular  8<diool  year  and  the  8U»- 
mer  vacation  pexlod*   This  eouBiple  has  stiioulated  ol^er  citisens  aai 
civic  graups  to  help  enrich  programs  in  other  New  lork  schools,  indud- 
iag  ••nrleea  to  adults*''' 

Sagg  pointed  out,  as  reported  in  the  second  chapter,  that  found** 
tions  have,  since  1920,  aade  direct  conbzdbutions  to  education,  thus  con- 
stituting an  iiq>ortant  irescurce  for  educators*   These  foundations  have 
sponsored  various  projects,  C(»raittees,  studies,  and  reports*   One  of 
the  most  reosnt  is  the  Ford  Foundatloa,  nhich  has  Imyresslve  financial 
resources*    It  sponsors  projects  for  the  establlatoent  of  peace,  the 
ctrengthening  of  democracy,  the  strengthening  of  the  economjr,  edueatioa 
in  a  ctaiooratic  society,  and  individual  behavior  in  human  relatloxw*  The 
Ford  Foundation  is  also  sponsoring  a  controversial  teaoher  education  pro* 
gram  at  the  University  of  Arkansas.    Another  of  its  projects  is  The  People 
Act  Center,  located  at  State  CoU^e,  Pennsylvania,  uhloh  broadcasts  ovsr 
a  national  teIevislon>n>adlo  neteozHlc*    The  People  Act  Center  presents  real 


Superintendent's  Report,  Hem  York,  op.  dt.j  pp.  19-20* 
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life  radio  series  diowing  Aasxleans  working  together  to  solve  their 
local  problms*    Several  of  its  broadcasts  have  been  aocoants  of  schools 
and  their  eonraunities  wozkir%  together,  pooling  their  resources,  to  pro- 
vide a  better  progras  for  youth*   Transcripts  are  sent  firee  to  inter- 
ested persons  and  fUU  length  recordings  are  nov  available.    For  those 
schools  and  catonunities  desiring  "expert"  help,  the  People  Act  Cssitar 
idll  put  then  in  touch  with  qualified  consultants  in  their  area*^^ 

aovernaental  Youth  Agencies  and  the  Schools 
As  pointed  out  in  the  preoeding  sections  on  youth  counisaions, 
the  failure  of  the  schools  to  provide  a  functional  curriculum  resulted 
In  a  high  rate  of  school-leaving.    The  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  study 
and  tiie  Caadm,  New  Jersey,  st«dy  on  drop-outs  inoLLoated  that  youth  left 
school  because  they  felt  it  had  nothing  to  offte*.   They  felt  that  school 
could  not,  or  would  not,  help  thea  solve  their  problems  of  daily  living, 
fhey  were  not  interested  in  school.    Xhey  oonH  see  no  BMHtoingful  rela- 
tions between  the  world  of  work  and  reality,  and  education.    The  Regents 
Inquiry  into  the  Secondary  Schools  of  Hew  York  pointed  out  that  Islew  York 
schools  were  not  preparing  students  adequately  for  the  kind  of  world 
tbey  were  goii^  to  live  iiu 

The  depression  of  the  thirties  focused  attention  on  the  failure 
of  public  secondary  schools  to  attract  all  typ«»  of  students  and  to  pr<>- 
vlde  for  their  needs. '^^   It  was  at  tJiis  critical  period  when  the  federal 

7%ie  Ford  Foundation,  Annual  Report,  The  Fund  for  Adult  Educ*^ 
tion,  1951. 
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'Vitalising  Secondary  Education,  op.  oit..  p.  19, 
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gor«rment  intervened,  establlehing  a  new  preoedent  in  Aaterioan  educ*- 
tioiu   During  this  oritioal  period  the  federal  government  derelopml  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  the  National  Youth  Adninistration  piro-> 
grass,  idth  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  enrollii^  2,500,000  ^th, 
three-fourths  of  irtioa  ««re  of  high  school  age*    For  the  first  tiae,  under 
the  aegis  of  the  federal  govexnment,  thousands  of  youth  oame  to  see  smsb* 
ingful  relationships  b«%s«en  education  and  the  world  of  work.    There  ap-> 
peered  to  be  nuoh  truth  in  the  claim  that  this  eaiq;>-work-edueation  type 
of  experiment  was  an  inevitable  outcome  of  the  failure  of  high  schoolfl 
to  provide  services  which  were  meaningful  to  a  large  percentage  of  youths 
of  high  school  age.^®   This  experiment  utilised  a  wide  variety  of  natural 
snd  human  resources,  and  the  resultant  learning  opportunities  provided 
were  varied,  and  related  to  many  Important  aspects  of  daily  living. 

However,  the  Civilian  ConswvatLon  Corps  and  the  National  louth 
Administration  were  criticised  severely  as  permaneut  auxiliary  services 
to  piblic  secondary  education.    It  was  argued  that  such  a  federal  agency 
would  have  destroyed  historic  policies  of  placing  the  education  of  youth 
under  state  and  local  control.    Its  feature  of  federal  payments  direetly 
to  youth  would  have  threatened  the  attempts  made  by  secondary  schools  to 
develop  Ainctiozial  and  daooeratic  programs  geared  closely  to  coananity 
Ufe.7S' 

Thus  it  seems  that  tiie  trend  of  direct  federal  participation  in 
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public  education  vas  a  traitfltary  experience*    Perhaps  it  was  a  k«7  fac- 
tor in  arousing  iniblio  education  and  in  stinulatii^  the  aore  to  befin 
•aaaining  aapy  practices  and  re»8haping  the  secondary  program*    In  re- 
lation to  this  point,  there  are  three  interesting  i  sunsiieiMlullunu  Snm 
the  Comnlsslon  on  Life  Ad^justoent  Education  for  loath  contaiiwd  in  its 
rnwsnilitions  for  enrichi%  education  for  home  and  ftaily  living* 
!•   Making  the  curriculum  functional  by  having  available  for 
teachers  and  pupils  the  neoessaxT^  materials  for  effective 
learning-teaching  situationsi  aUosiz^  time  in  the  schools 
for  tlie  use  of  these  materials* 
2*   Utilisii^  ooanunity  and  school  resources,  bo<^s,  people, 

aad  materials  to  enrioh  the  curriculw* 
I*   Coordinating  the  aohool  program  irLth  that  of  existiiv  • 

agencies  and  organisations  in  the  connunity*^ 
There  is  a  great  need  for  Ibe  iapleoentation  of  these  recoDBaenda- 
tions*   Even  if  school  leaders  agree  that  they  are  worthy  proposals,  they 
win  need  to  know  n^at  specific  principles  and  procedures  vUl  operate 
most  effectively  in  realising  these  objeotives* 

An  interesting  oonraentary  on  the  federal  program  is  Mde  by  the 
Advisory  Coooiittee  on  Education  in  their  impplwantaury  study  of  the 
National  loath  Administration. 

They  concluded  that  the  work-pro Jeots  program  for  out-of-school 


Ibid*,  pp.  68-89* 
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yettth  ddtnonatrated  thatt 

Xm   ^jr  thit  mans  work  experiinoftf  often  leading  to  addssLon 
t»  prlvat*  m^oytsKit,  om  b«  prorldad  reLatlTsIy  in«»> 

2*  Youth  work  projects  can  b«  Lnltiatad  and  conductad  by  local 
MMonltias  to  th«  ultimata  mutual  bonaflt  of  the  youth  axA 
tha  aoiiBtuTtl  ty » 

3«   Thesa  ara  possibllltiea  In  tha  futvre  darcelopmant  of  a  pro- 
gem  of  natk  ctnbinad  «lth  oduoatlon  of  a  i»eotlcal  natura 
for  thosa  yvath  to  whoa  the  eonvonM.onal  school  currleulua 
is  distasteful  or  llWtoptad.®^ 

Teacher  F42acati<m 
Teacher  adueaticm  Is  Important  to  this  wrsmnt  InTolTlng  the 
co—unl  ty  to  provide  "real  vsperianoa**  and  a  functional  currl cxiluis.  As 
this  is  a  new  approach  to  education,  it  requires  special  attentlMi  in 

teacher  education  institutions,  and  in  in*<s(urvice  {rograms  for  teacher* 
on  the  Job, 

Ragarding  teaohers,  the  Anerican  Sooiety  for  SurriouLia  Denrelop> 

■ent  Yearbook  sayst 

Tii9  trend,  in  effecting  «ihanG«»       gettinc  teacher  a  to 
Bake  sore  use  of  new  met  ods,  such  as  use  of  audioovisual 
Materials,  exeurslona  into  tho  oomunity,  surrays  and 
•flonitiaa  reports  and  taaeher  pupil  planning  are  all  new 
ieohniqtiee  with  w!i1ch  sobm  teachsrs  feel  Insecrore* 


^>4iQaro«»  op.  cit,,  pp.  1518-1519. 
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Indloations  of  present  trends  are  that  the  "broken  front" 
approadi  ia  more  effective  than  asking  the  entire  group 
to  change »°2 

The  Sloan  Foundation,  as  an  outgrowth  of  its  research  in  applied 
•conoinics,  stinmlated  a  developnent  in  teacher  education  institutions  to 
interest  teachers  and  prepare  them  fop  involrwaent  in  community-related 
activities*    The  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education 
responded  to  foster  and  encourage  interest  ng  developments  in  this  area.^^ 
When  Olsen  investigated  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  coranunity  leader- 
ship  and  activities  he  found  t  hat  about  one-third  of  the  fUlly  accredited 
teacher  educating  institutions  were  offering  their  students  some  type  of 
introduction  to  philosophy,  program,  procedures,  and  problems  of  ccw- 
munity-centered  education. A  recent  article  by  Diemer  emphaaises  a 
new  trend  in  teacher  education.    School  and  coitKaunity~in  ^ort,  the 
Tiiole  cramnunity  with  its  agencies,  institutions,  aid  resources— ^st  be 
a  part  of  the  laboratory  used  in  teacher  preparation.    The  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education  has  greatly  encouraged  this 
movement.    It  has  stressed  this  viewpoint  in  its  publication.  School  and 
Coanunity  Laboratory  Experience  in  Teacher  Education. 
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American  Society  for  Curriculum  Development,  1952  Yearbook.  Ch.  k 
Social  Change  in  Our  Schools,  p.  <3,  p.  61,   

®^ayne  E.  Tappan,  "The  Project  in  Applied  Fconmaics  at  the 
University  of  Florida,"  pp,30,  125, 

G»  Olsen,  "National  Survey  of  Teacher  Education  in  Coratnunity 
Study  Techniques,"  Educational  Research,  HIV  (October,  19ii3),  U21-U35. 

0,  W.  Dieraer,  "What  About  Teacher  Education,"  National  Education 
Association  Journal.  (May,  1952),  29k»  ~ 
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Th«  Educational  Ezeiirslon  and  the  Eenr«r««  Field  Trip 

Atyeo  deecribed  early  vmtures  with  the  etoeatlonal  exeuralon 
and  Tlppett  deaoribed  iu  cortaiderable  detail  the  extwialTe  development 
of  the  field  trlpt  at  m\  early  data  in  the  Parker  School  Diatrict*  In 
the  interrenlng  perioUy  considerable  intereat  haa  b  e«i  aroused  in  the 
educational  aacouraion  and  practically  till  educatora  new  agree  that  it 
has  positive  values*   Iknrevery  it  la  nut  uaed  extamdvaily  and  aungr  iaaob* 
«r8  while  r«uierlng  lip  service  to  the  concept  find  mmy  rtaaona  for  not 
aaidng  acre  tiae  of  the  educational  excursion.   Duncw  founds  over  a  t«o 
year  period^  vtvLle  studying  Ragro  high  aohoola  in  i»orth  Carolina*  tiiat 
62  per  eent  of  the  teachers  laada  very  little  use  of  the  local  eoramitar 
md  that  tha  entire  62  per  cant  failed  to  utilisa  a  alx^e  resoiurce 
pet^aun  ija  their  olaasro<MS«^ 

A  group  of  schools  in  Uiohigan,  clustered  is  four  counties  around 
Iietroit,  are  working  on  a  nev  deTralopawnt»  "artnging  the  Field  trip  into 
tlie  Classroom,"    They  call  this  the  reverse  field  trip,  which  is  intended 
to  bring  to  the  pupils  laoet  of  the  advantages  of  the  field  trip  and  to 
ovto-ooBW  the  difficulties  encountered  by  teachers  in  planning  fidd  trips* 
For  eoBBaple,  the  "Children's  ifussw"  in  Detroit  was  a  koy  Inatruaent  in 
1«pT«a«ting  the  rerverse  field  trip*   Catalogs  of  the  lending  collections 
with  announoeBHBits  of  new  aateriala  are  distributed  through  the  office* 
of  tlie  school  principals  to  all  scnools*    Daily  delivery  servioss  are 
provided  to  all  schools*    During  ths  year  1950-1951,  it  waa  rep(a>ted  tnat 


E*  Duncan,  "Utilisation  of  Coafflunity  Resouro^ss  in  the  La» 
Structional  Prograa  of  the  Secondary  School,"  p,  128, 
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9$  p«r  eent  of  the  elaiiantary  schools  and  Junior  high  sohools,  and  six* 
taan  of  the  twenty-tiro  high  schools  used  materials  sachlblts,  models  and 
tee  like  from  the  aniseum*^^ 

Other  schools  reporting  sueeasses  ulth  the  rarerse  field  trip 
list  suoh  tolngs  as  parent  resource  files,  pupU-taaeher  surveys  of 
TBluable  rasoorea  people  in  the  eowonitgrf  and  tape  recordings  made  bj 
key  conanunlty  leaders  irtto  find  It  impossible  to  visit  the  school.  One 
school  district  has  "borrowed"  lai^e-screen  television  sets  frcHn  local 
daalers,  when  some  important  national  or  international  event  has  occmrad, 
to  brii^  the  world  into  the  dasaroca.    After  a  jrsar's  experience  during 
whioh  period  the  basic  rules  for  the  use  of  «Ldio-<visual  aids  vara  fol* 
lowed,  the  district  r^p<»rts  a  stimulating  and  enriching  contribution  to 
the  curriculum.    This  school  district  also  used  special  eodiibits  preparad 

at  the  Institute  of  Service  at  Crari>rook  to  snrioh  study  of  the  natural 
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sciences. 

Philadeli^la  has  frobably  deronstrated  the  value  of  television 
a  raaourca  to  the  greatest  extent  and  has  shown  that  public  sohools 
oan  make  excellent  use  of  tlw  modem  technical  developoents  in  ocoBianloa- 
tion.   Whan  adueators  in  Fhiladalidiia  realised  that  the  oomarcial  sponsors 
and  professional  television  personiwl  had  little  interest  in  producing 
aduoation  shows,  they  decided  to  produce  their  own  educational  prograas 
with  teachers  as  producers  and  children  as  actors.   As  a  result, 

^ '^"Bringing  the  Field  Trip  into  the  UlassrooM,"  Action,  Daoaaibart 
19S1»  Metropolitan  Detroit  Bureau  of  Cooperative  Scho<dL  Studies. 

^^Ibid. 
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Fhil«d«iphia»  with  670  »9%9  in  the  achoolt*  proridM  flTe  hoain  p«r  m6k 
•f  «duo«tional  UlerlBLon  ahon,  8«m  27»5^00  pupils  Mich  veek  cm  UmIt 
own  Mhool-produced  t«l«vialon  ahcini*^ 

Mr«ot  Souro«  of  Av«iXAbI«  R«0oi>ro«t 
Th«r«  ar«  litarally  hundr*di  of  £r—  and  inazpanalT*  taaohing 
alda«  Inatructional  oatttrials,  isodels»  and  kita  available  to  pablle 
aahoola*   Kai^  of  thaaa  ara  carafolly  oatalogu«d«   fh»  Edueatora  Ottida 
to  Iraa  Slide  Fllaa  lists  UH  titlaa  and  21,000  filma,  or  adniatxzre  po»- 
tarai  Uie  Guidebook  to  Tr—  Fllaw  lista  1,927  different  titlea.  mUar'a 
Soviroea  of  IT—  and  Inaxpenaiva  Teaching  Aide  liat  pictiarea,  exhlblta, 
MVN  tfiarta,  poatera,  aodela  and  the  like  available  under  lltO  topio 
laaadlnga*   There  are  other  suoh  eataloguea  aTallable,  inoludlng  mmay 
llatiafa  fron  atate  unlveralties,  industry,  and  jj^ofenwaiit  agenoiea* 
IMla  thaaa  aooreea  of  tr—  materials  are  not  ooaplatalj  aatiafaatory, 
and  do  not  serre  local  schools  m  efflcdentljr  aa  a  loeal  materials  bureau^ 
they  do  constitute  a  valuable  r«souroe«   klllvr  says^  "Sowoea  of  fraa 
and  Inaxpansiye  tea<^ilng  aids  Is  a  apeclal  boon  to  the  educator  straggling 
vlth  an  Inadsquate  ourrioultoi  bod^ai*^ 


In  suHBnarialni;  the  developaents  that  seen  typical  in  resooroe 
utiltaation  in  the  teach -ng-learBlng  process,  evidence  indicates  « 
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"Philadelphia  Schools  Use  Television,"  Life,  (l^ch  31,  19$2), 
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.  n^S*  "^T*.  f Inexpensive  Teaching  Aids. 
Qtttario,  California,  19l>u«   ^  * 
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Inereaslng  faphMls  upon  oonnianlty  centered  eduoatloo*    Kihile  this  oh«p-» 
ter  is  not  an  exhaustive  treal^nt  of  the  subject.  It  has  presented  thoa« 
aotlvities  tihioh  are  representative  of  the  slgnificaQt  movements  in  com* 
wuaity  centered  education,    TIms  following  generalizations  seen  warranted 
by  the  data  presented* 

Schools  would  have  moved  ahead  into  coamunity  centered  education 
much  evlier  if  they  had  kept  pace  with  their  dynamic  conmunittes.  Their 
isolation  prevented  the  ooomunity  trom.  informing  them  of  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation needed  and  kept  tht  ooa&unity  from  contributing  the  valuable  re- 
sources it  had  to  offer  to  the  teaching-learning  process. 

CamBunity  centered  education  calls  for  changes  in  the  attitudes 
of  teachers  and  lay  persons*    That  there  has  been  a  change  in  attitude, 
with  both  the  ccmuminity  and  teachers  accepting  new  roles,  is  evidenced 
by  the  existence  today  of  1,^00  lay  eitixens  consnittees  workine  on  school 
problems,  by  developments  in  teachor  education  in  colleges,  and  among 
teachers  In  service*    Olsen's  study  found  that  one-third  of  the  fully 
accredited  teacher  education  institutions  were  offering  their  students 
MM  type  of  introduction  to  the  philosophy,  programs,  procedures,  and 
problems  of  conmunity  centered  education* 

While  the  Idea  of  the  educational  excursion  and  the  use  of  ocm- 
munity  resources  is  quite  recent,  extensive  developnent  is  taking  place* 
Some  schools  have  made  outstanding  advances* 

People  have  demonstrated  Uiat  they  will  rally  their  forces  and 
resources  to  preserve,  strengthen,  and  "modernise"  their  schools*  They 


tmf  wctodloafd  UmmtUt—  to  th«  •nawatitnt  and  wpport  of  it* 

Th»  ftfrMt  of  th»  diMppMTCPM  oX  th»  priMur/  o— wmlty  hM  not 
jm%  1m         rMllMd.  itert  it  hM  bMO  rMUs«d»  Uy  pMpL«  «rt 
•(|iaUy  M  anxious  as  aduoatMrt  to  provido  Ufo  «i>uffeBORt  npoiioaoM 
in  tho  murrlooliNU 

•  nroa  ono  vlMpaint»  tlx  basic  traocia  or  ooMMltdr  aaaUrad 
•atlOQ  aar  ba  idantlilad*   Thaaa  arai  UTa  adjaataaot  adaoatioiv  tlaaoa* 
ratiaation  of  laarnli«»  tba  tandiaMX  af  aalMola  to  baaaaa  aoMuaity 
awvloa  8aatara»  tha  dawaapwnt  9t  ooardinatlag  aflwaLty  oounolla* 
tha  tttiUsaUon  of  ooHMwity  rasouroaaf  and  taaahar  adaaation  pi  nunu 
far  tlila  nav  dataiay— »t  in  artttaatlan» 

nmaiuli  ia  tka  fialda  of  aooiology  and  payalMlagy  in  aaya  ta 
afiaot  ohaaga  mA  in  vaya  of  waricing  aitfe  paapla  ara  praviding  awkiiaa 
MMi«taa  far  adaaatara  to  awl/  in  trnXng  into  awMnltr  aanlirad 
artnaaltaiii   TiMMa  taohninjaita       balplng  to  bring  about  faatar  tha  apraad 
af  raaeura»*aaa  aebaiOJiy  aldah  oparata  altldn  tha  Hmmmrk  of  acwanity 
aiatarad  aduoation. 

If  iUnotional  aduoation  ia  to  be  arfaetiva,  it  aoat  atiliaa  ooa- 
■aaity  raaouroaa  to  a  aonaidantiiXa  cottant* 

aapcarts  indieata  that  anra  aateola  «ra  turning  to  a  funatiaaal 
aorriculua  to  prapara  youtti  for  daily  living  and  to  hAp  %bm  laaa  tha 
tranaitory  pariod  bataaan  aohool  and  job* 

Gaaparativa  adwaatla%  ahiah  ia  a  taraion  of  ftoctional  aduoatiaat 


la  beowslng  sore  nldesprMd.   It  mUws  «xoeIlent  um  of  resourcea  uid 
ahovs  atudents  neanlnglUl  relatdona  batveen  achool  ani  l^e  world  of  work. 

Progress  has  been  made  In  the  area  of  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion between  schools  and  other  educative  agencies.    There  has  been  an 
encouraging  derelopnent  from  the  Joint  CwKoisaion  on  the  iteergenoy  in 
Education  in  193U  to  the  present*    In  this  early  attanpt,  lay  people 
wore  brought  in  merely  to  t^ive  advice  and  information*    Results  war* 
superficial*    Since  then,  iaiportant  adTanoes  have  hem  fflade*    Today,  the 
coordinating  comunity  council  is  quite  representative  of  govermental 
agencies,  civic  organizations,  and  professional,  church,  and  service  or- 
ganizations*   A  baaio  principle  has  evolved*    Schools  alone  cannot  solve 
b^iavior  adjustaent  problems  for  they  are  the  responsibility  of  the  en» 
tire  ccmmunity*    Further,  these  adjustment  problems  cannot  be  solved 
adequately  by  the  school  tapping  each  social  resource  separatelyj  there 
must  be  coordination  of  effort  of  all  youth  serving  organizations*  The 
iK>rk  of  the  Mimesota  Touth  Ccnamission  and  its  manual.  The  Community 
Organises  for  Youto»  and  the  publication  of  the  Department  of  Elementary 
School  Principals,  How  to  Know,  How  to  Use  ^ur  Conmunityj  are  examples 
of  progressive  work  in  this  area* 

If  a  school  is  to  make  use  of  resources  in  the  teaching-learning 
process,  certain  principles  of  organization  must  operate*    There  must  be 
a  flexible  basis  of  operation*    The  organizational  framework  must  permit 
and  evfOoviraLge  teachers  to  utilise  resources*    Tne  organizational  frame- 
work must  have  concern  for  c(»mminity  organizations  ard  be  conducive  to 
cooperative  working  relations* 
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There  is  evidence  of  the  solentifio  approach.    St^ools  are  moving 
into  resource  utilization  on  the  basis  of  surveys,  of  careful  studies  of 
data  revealing  the  actual  situation,  ratho*  than  basing  programs  on  gen- 
eralisations of  lAiat  Uiey  ** thirds"  the  situation  is  in  regard  to  students 
ant  eoBBunity.   On  the  basis  of  these  studies,  schools  are  developing 
■aaials  of  procedure,  guides  to  the  cosmunity  and  its  resources,  and  they 
are  conducting  in-service  training  for  teachers*    An  exaaple  is  the  wwrk 
of  the  Citlsfiosbip  Education  Study  in  Detroit. 

Most  educators  are  agreed  that  schools  usually  initiate  projeott 
in  use  of  resources  tiiich  involve  the  o<Naanu)ity»   iMhen  this  occurs,  it 
represents  a  break  £rcm  the  Alexandrian  concept  of  foroal  learning. 
ever,  lay  citisens  are  often  alert*    In  many  instances  coBntunity  groups 
have  initiated  projects  to  oontribute  their  resources  to  enrich  the 
teaching-learning  process*    In  the  case  of  Arlington,  Vix^inLa,  the 
e<Mflmunity  «as  far  in  advance  of  its  sdiool  and  led  the  my  to  a  modern 
program  centered  on  the  ohild  and  his  laoblems  and  needs* 

As  a  result  of  oonninity  o«itered  education,  educators  are  de* 
veloping  increased  skills  in  human  relations*    They  are  learning  to  in* 
terpret  scientific  principles  and  technical  data* 

Working  relations  between  tlie  United  States  E^iployMnt  Service 
and  the  schools  have  provided  services  to  thousands  of  youth  in  counsel- 
ing and  Job  plao«aent.    It  has  helped  to  demonstrate  meaningful  relations 
between  school  and  the  world  of  work.    It  fills  a  great  need  which  other- 
wise would  not  have  been  met  in  many  cases* 

Evidence  indicates  that,  in  many  instances,  youth  leave  school 
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because  they  are  not  interested  or  because  they  are  discouraged.  Their 
needs  are  not  being  smU    Despite  the  controvert  over  the  National  Youth 
Administration  and  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  prograas,  they  did 
prove  the  value  of  caffip-«ork  experience)  and  did  utilise  resources  to  a 
oonslderable  aoctaat*   For  the  first  time,  thousands  of  youth  ssv  meaning- 
ful relations  between  education  and  the  world  of  reality.    The  inpaot  of 
these  federal  programs  and  the  youth  conoissions  has  focused  attention 
on  functional  education*   As  the  flinctional  curriculum  makes  use  of 
eoamnity  resources,  it  is  apparent  that  the  utilisation  of  resources 
and  conunity  centered  education  are  becoming  increasingly  important. 

The  study  of  youth  serving  organisations  revealed  these  trends* 
Matual  understanding  and  cooperation  are  replacing  rivalry  and  confusion. 
There  is  increasing  concern  for  the  broad  welfare  of  /outh*    There  is 
recognition  of  the  need  of  merging  and  ooobining  services,  of  Integra* 
tion  to  eliminate  gi^s  in  service  to  youth*    There  is  recognition  by 
the  sohooLs  of  ability  and  leadership  in  non-sohod  associations,  whidi 
is  a  professional  asset  to  teachers.    It  is  a  valuable  supplaaent  to 
the  teaching-learning  process. 

While  citlsens  coonittees  have  operated  in  America  for  a  loi^ 
time,  in  many  cases  they  were  iUtile  and  unable  to  make  effective  con- 
tributions to  schools.    They  are  becoming  important  today.    Their  ef- 
fcarts  have  resulted  in  specific  achiev^ents.    In  musy  oaeea  they  are 
veil  organised,  they  follow  certain  frindples  of  tested  patterns  of 
action,  idiich  have  been  eiplored  and  reported.    The  recently  oz^anlaed 
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national  Citizens  Conaalttee  is  the  nucleus  of  these  extensive  activities^ 
and  is  in  contact  viih  over  IgSOO  citiseos  caaaittees. 

Hm  •vld«sac«  indicates  that  important  s^^nts  of  educational 
theorists  and  practical  educators  in  the  field  have  ooved  steadily  toward 
ever  closer  and  more  fLinctional  r^ationship  nith  the  si^porting  eooh* 
■unity*    There  have  been  successes  and  failures^  but  the  underlying  trend 
bM  persisted*    i^k>n-scho<^  community  agencies  and  institutions  have 
recognized  their  responsibility  for  sharii^  creatively  in  complete 
education  of  youth* 


CHAPTER  IV 


DEVELOnCUr  OP  THE  IRSTROHaff  AMD  FLANS 
FCm  ITS  APPLICATION  IH  SET^CTED  SCHOOLS 

In  the  tiro  previous  chapters  the  baokground  of  resourot 
utilisation  in  taaohlng  and  learning  ma  reviewed  and  analysed.  The 
evidence  supports  the  assinpticn  that  the  use  of  reeonroes  to  vital- 
iM  the  instruotional  program  is  a  developing  field  of  its  oen  and 
that  it  is  not  to  bo  confused  with  the  attentpts  to  teach  childrwi 
tte  tts*  of  huaan  and  natural  reeonroes,  as  worthy  as  aooli  eduoation- 
al  dbjectivet  aajr  be*   Reputable  educational  theorists  have  long 
•dvooated  suppleaenting  teaohing  methods  with  the  use  of  whatever 
available  resources  will  make  leasmlng  real«   Sens  schools,  and 
temehers  scattered  through  margr  other  schools,  have  pioneered  in 
the  use  of  resources  in  order  to  do  a  bettor  Job  of  teadiing  ohil- 
dr«i  and  youth  in  a  society  which  has  become  more  complex  and  has  had 
removed  from  it  seam  of  the  educative  effeete  of  the  primaxy  face 
to  fsoe  relationships  of  earlier  society* 

The  central  problem  of  this  study  is  to  compile  tbe  gnwraL- 
isation?  on  the  utilisation  of  rencvrcea  in  the  teaehlng-leaming 
f»rooess  for  the  purpoee  of  having  educaton  in  selected  schools  indi- 
cate whether  such  generalizations  are  applicable  in  their  schools.  In 
order  that  a  usable  instrument  may  be  developed  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  san^ling  of  teachers,  supeirvisors  and  a<teiinistrators,  it  has  been 
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•aurces,  to  <S«l!lM  tiM  MIOI*  «f  ^  e«tegorl«fi  ia  the  list  of  »t«t*« 
iiiitU»  <K*t  to        jAjim       •••wlBg  tfc«  aeap«r»U«i  of  fiiitniiMl  1» 

dnal  •Awfttiri,  f«f»au«i  «(«le&ii«  tAggyMT  la  s&'sools  t«  d«r«l«p 
tar  |mU#«i      «ffiniM4  ctm^  imm  \>9m  mmg  tmpmaXYUm 
fvt  tte  ItlWfitiii  iii  OB  r«»067oe  -aUllMiU.<»i  is  ttw  teftchlAj^lMrolng 
pr«M9»«  ?»irti!v«nt  ir^fcmtloB  ramd  im  r«|«rta  of  s««J««ta 

a«ftliiifi  CKkly  y»»U«Btall7  vLth  resoarwi  utiliwitl<nit  for  OTi«pl<» 
Ite  MNMiilgr  Mima,  tnmmttwi  m  om  i^tproMb  t«Mrd»  raltlBf 
fMaillr  of  Uvlaif*  ffpKm(%»  AT  «Im  tontMrratlon  and  ii>ilii|i«t 
IMHT.  and  natural  raaciaroaa  «Uo  hava  Itaaa  aaeag  ihoaa  «to  ataii^a* 
^  laaraMMd  aoiivaUon  ta  Xaaf*  ti«iaR  vlUlisa*  aatarlala  and  awlhada 
mm  usad*  idooators  Ic  faealty  Matinga*  in  gf««9  dtaaaaalaBa  and 
lA  aoofcraBoaa  fra»>anUy  aak»  ataia»aBta  aliUh  aiflii  ba  idantlflad 
aMHSg  tika  Uat  vt  gMMMUaaUeDa  ahleh  t^i^a  atadj*  la  att«9i&ac  ta 
dava&i^  and  r^flna*^ 


*A  trial  ^jmrtlaanaira  «a»  dcrvali^ad  vlth  Urn  NHpa  tuaaliaia 
aoald  cor.tdrib«ta  aAdltlawd.  atataoanta*  Cati««liaailoaa  thna  «btal»» 
ad  aeaid  te  «aad  ta  mKgfi,mm%  thoaa  priiNdpiLaa  oMidaad  fswa  a^UMr 
aaaraaa*      «a«  aamaad  ilMit  Mugr  arigliial  atataetata  t»  ba  aada  Iqr 
aav«ral  hvoArad  taaahaya  vtwld  aarra  aa  &  oitcak  i^pdnat  atataoMiita  ^ 
tained  firs*  ttta  ll%«paiura  aud  ihe  othMr  a^taraaa  altlwataly  aaad  iM 
thla  atarf^*  «aavt«r»  daa  to  dtfAaiAtiaa  la  aaanilaitHaa  9t  tHaaglit, 
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In  mrder  to  arfold  the  u««  of  wof  than  two  hundred  additlMiI 
footnotes  In  this  mtxudj  shoving  the  scnroe  of  each  statement  that  warn 
finally  used  la  the  iBstrnaeet,  a  «3rsi«i  of  coding  the  soorew  of  the 
MlMted  statements  as  they  appear  in  Appendix  B  tec  been  dewised  to 
shov  item  bj  lien  where  they  may  be  found  in  the  general  bibliogr^iiV* 
Tteae  coded  it«M  keyed  to  the  bibliogr^)hy  have  been  grouped  together 
In  Chart  1,  kpptnUx  C«   ha  this  Chart  is  quite  eoEtsnsive  identifying 
the  original  192  items,  and  the  additional  sixtf-ttne  iteon,  for  a  total 
of  253  lt«m,  it  is  considered  aore  practical  to  inoerptarate  it  in  ibm 
Appendix*   An  «cplanation  on  how  to  use  the  inforaati<m  in  the  Chart 
Moooftanies  it* 

Bioording,  Analgia  and  Classl* 
fieation  of  Stateoenta 

Critwria 

To  identify  and  to  select  (Koaondisatioas  for  conaidenttion 
for  the  cheek  list»  the  following  criteria  were  usedi 

A  statcasBt,  idea  or  prin^ple  e<mowtilttg  rMonree  ntilisa* 
tton  in  the  teaching-learBing  process,  or  any  such  stat«mt  which 
tgr  infereooe  sssasd  approi^ate* 

Mgr  atat—snt  which  sssasd  to  tend  towards  a  rule  of  aetiea 
in  resosree  utilisation* 

A^r  AMcription  of  specific  practices  or  Mrthods  occurring 


^e  trial  questionnaire,  reproduced  in  Apfm^dlx  Ap  did  not  yield  the 
desired  statSMBts*   Use  of  the  trial  qaestiocsaure  was  «bandoa«d*  Edn* 
eators  in  the  Mhools  selected  f<nr  this  study  did  mdi  better  la  aaklag 
nggestions  aftmr  they  had  worked  through  the  instrtsBent  dev^eped  froai 
writings  and  other  sources* 
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in  ■•veral  places  so  that  the  inference  was  clear  that  a  generali- 
sation was  aopropriate* 
Process 

As  these  statements  were  selected  from  the  various  sources, 
•aeh  item  was  recorded  on  file  caj^s.    The  statenents  listed  on  th« 
file  cards  were  then  exaained  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
they  met  the  criteria.    Then  they  were  analysed  to  determine  if  ther* 
was  a  probable  basia  for  classification.    TmitatiVe  oategorios  were 
•et  up*    As  the  process  of  analysis  and  classification  was  continued, 
five  categozrles  emerged* 

This  analysis  of  the  research  seamed  to  indicate  that  fiv« 
distinct  areas  were  important  to  resource  utilisation  in  the  teaching- 
learning  process*    The  iteos  in  these  categories  might  be  considered 
more  in  the  nature  of  gmeralisations  than  basic  principles,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  category  labeled  basic  principles*    The  statements 
in  the  basic  principle  category  are  fundamental  to  the  entire  process 
of  resource  utilisation  in  the  schools* 

These  five  categories  were  evaluation,  basic  principles,  op- 
erating practices,  teaching  techniques  and  organisational  principles 
and  practices*    The  file  cards  which  contained  these  statements  were 
regrouped  under  these  five  headings  which  will  be  described  further  on 
in  the  (diapter*   As  the  statements  were  being  classified  the  scope  of 
each  category  was  understood  as  it  will  be  described  later.    These  five 
categories  provided  the  framework  for  the  instrument  used  in  the  schools 
selected  for  the  study*    Th^  provided  an  approach  to  organisation  of 
Idle  generalisations  for  submitting  them  to  the  schools  for  identification 
and  oozTboration* 
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Scope  of  the  Categories 


Emltiatlon 

E\raltiatloin  may  be  employed  in  estimating  the  degree  to  which 
p\q)ils  are  aehieving  tha  objectives  which  are  eiqpressed  or  ia^lled  in 
resource  utilization.  The  evaluetlcm  InstruMents  may  include  anecdo^ 
tal  records,  paper  and  pencil  tests,  and  controlled  obaerTation  tech- 
niques, '^luation  is  necessary  for  determining  that  valid  use  is 
being  made  of  resources  and  for  determining  that  resource  utilization 
is  making  a  definite  contribution  to  the  teaching-learning  process. 

In  cases  where  resource  utiliisation  has  been  made  part  of  the 
teaching-learning  process,  evaluation  has  been  based  on  broad  person- 
ality changes,  and  the  achievemaat  of  stated  objectives,  which  have 
included  subject  matter  achievement,  attitudes,  interests,  ideals, 
ways  of  thini:5ng,  work  habits,  and  personal  and  social  adaptability,^ 


"Toward  G.  Olsen,  School  and  Co>nmunity«  p,  318,  Olsen  suggests 
four  basic  steps  in  evaluation  for  utilization  of  resouixest  definizxg 
tte  goals,  collecting  evidence  of  aahj.everaent,  deciding  the  present 
degree  of  success,  and  draxdng  inferences  for  future  policy, 

See  also  Louis  Raths,  "Sorae  Evaluations  of  the  Trip,"  Fducaticn- 
al  Research  bulletin.  XVII  (October,  1938),  pp  189-208.    Raths  lists 
results  froci  field  trips  as  a  teaching  technique,  concluding  that 
careful!ly  planned  direct  experiences  may  result  in  clarifying  the  be- 
liefs which  students  hold,    Raths  believes  that  g«ater  allegiance  to 
human  values,  firmer  faith  in  democratic  principles,  better  under- 
standing of  social  problems  and  consideration  of  possible  solutions' 
result  from  the  use  of  the  field  trips. 

See  also  Florida  School  Pulletln.  IX  (March,  19U7),  p.  26. 
According  to  the  Florida  School  Bulletin,  actual  field  study,  as  a 
teaching-learning  technique,  brings  about  shifts  in  social  attitudes, 
provides  experiences  in  considering  social  problems  in  natural  settings, 
stimulates  discussion,  further  research  and  language  and  creative  activi- 
ties.   As  a  further  result,  students  learn  to  get  along  better  with  each 
other,  interests  in  many  aspects  of  a  situaticxi  are  stimulated  and  rich 
and  peznanent  learning  results* 
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It«w  in  thill  «it«gcry  includvd  •p«dLfle  »tvpt  for  «Taliuition, 

wan  conewmed  with  attltudM,  lBt«r«8t>  appr«ol«tio&8,  per»onal««oei«I 

relations  and  idilX<MK>iilqr  «t  lift* 

BMle  PrtnelplCT 

ItoM  in  this  e«t«ga>7  are  coawwwd  «lt^  buic  prlneli^M 
gOTMtiing  th*  1IM  of  r«aoiaroM>  tha  rol«  of  th«  t«Reh«r»  rol* 
of  Imx  pcrwnt*  the  fvoieUon  fa  ImadmndtlLp  mhI  IdM  role  of  the  t^kool 
in  the  eoaamity*   Th«*e  are  iteas  on  public  relatione^  cwrieolvHi 
organisation  and  cvrrieQltBi  eenatraetion,  the  plaee  of  the  field  trip 
and  related  aetiTitiesy  and  the  question  of  subject  aattar  iiJiMMrtloi 
or  life  expearieiwe  education* 

Operating  riractlces 

This  eategor^  Inelsdat  generalisatiota  ooneendag  preeed^vest 
MOT*  and  ?»Maw  of  operation  in  getting  at  the  reso\trces  «id  Mklag 
tlMBt  a  vital  part  of  the  total  school  ^ogras* 

flA  o^es  an  ia^rtant  obsearratien  c<»te«raiiig  •paratiag 
{Mraotiees*   He  points  out  that  ir^atemr  praetieM  are  folloved*  « 
l«Rg«  aeamire  of  InrentiTKiess  Tiust  be  eas^logrsd  is  adopting  Imeai 
t«ML(||M«  er  4svel9piB|];  neir  ones  to  aeet  the  needs  of  the  loeal 
•ttvation*^ 

asweralisatiops  in  this  eatogcr;^-  are  coneemad  vith  inrolv*- 
mmt  of  the  ossawwlty,  Interpretinj^  the  school  progm  to  the  oeqnsdt^y 


Slobert  8*  Flskf  Poblle  Pnderatandtng  of  What  Good  Schools 
Can  Do,  p.  !i8* 
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MMMiefttion  b«tvMc  ichool  tod  •QOBRmlty,  ftoxlbillt/  of  8eh«dul«« 
integration  of  tmoarcea  Into  ths  tMehliig-lcaming  process  and  pro- 
-flsloD  for  eoopcnitimi       eo<Hrdisatioa  b«t«c«n  Mhool  and  e^analtj* 

Teaching  Teehni  qites 

A«  rMKxvoa  atillsation  In  the  ieiehlBs-aMuraiiig  prooaaa  Is 
m  dttflnlta  hn»k  with  tradiUesal  odacaUon,  tlit  taartilnt  UttmiqoM 
«agl4qrad  haT«  considerable  iKpartanoa*   Hflwarer,  no  atandardisod  pat-* 
t«m  la  rm,  n—ndiJi  for  It  la  raoognlBed  that  It  vould  ba  dlf fleiU^t 
to  aatabllali  tiM  a«4>«riori^  of  ooo  aatliod  orar  anot)Mr« 

Thla  category  la  ea«e«mad  vlth  (qrovlaiona  for  IndLvldiul 
diffamoaa*  atudwit  inltiatlYe,  pupil  ragymalMllty  and  lifa  tA- 
Jtvtmnt*   It  hM  |«Mfttllsations  ooiwandag  taaalMr-inpil  planniagy 
aa«i«ilati<m  of  factual  data,  attltuKiaa  aod  intoraata* 

iM  «  raaolt  of  avallatila  afldaReat  ganavallsations  in  thla 
eate^ory  have  fOcuaad  oonsiderable  attention  ti|NMBi  developing  aeift* 
lagf^  relatiotis,  and  the  ineltteion  of  "real  life*  aatperienees  la 
the  teaddj«-4Leeraiag  proeeaa*  Writers  in  the  field  haTe  atreaaeA 
tteee  points*   RegipCLttK  the  first  point,  de<9«lopiBg  iseanlnj^ful  re- 
lationi*  Drii^htatone  eees*  to  have  aianifarated  that  superior  r** 
•ttlta  are  obtained  in  enrrienlim  changes  vhm  the  changes  sre  d»» 
tILpmA  to  «ake  the  learning  escperisnces  acnre  aigaifioant  and  ae— i 
lacfSl  to  tlM  ],aani«rs«l 
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rtM  Meond  point,  «rMl  lift"  mcpmrimmm,  ham  alM  beta 
a  ffnbjeet  of  lnT6StlgaU<m«   S«reral  bMle  studies  which  hav*  bssn 
concerned  with  the  reUtive  effeoUveness  of  saqMrieaMi  Bpm  lesniiag 
iBdieate  that  attitudes  and  belwvior  patterns  can  be  ^laaftd  mt* 
readily  and  with  8>.ore  lasting  effedtireneM  throai^  dix^t  rathiv  Una 
vicarious  eaqperiencea.^  *hat  is  of  significance  to  this  study  it  that 
the  field  trip  has  be«i  utilised  most  frequffritly  at  a  atins  of  provide 
lag  first  hand  ezperienee*^  The  ii««i  used  in  this  eat«co«7  are  ten* 
e«med  with  the  learning  actiTlties  directed      the  teacher,  in  and 
out  of  the  elatarooB*   23b  aevt  liwiaBata  they  sre  specific  states^nta 
of  actu^  teehrdqoea  danralopad  for  the  use  of  resooreM  in  the  taa^» 
ing-leaming  proceaa* 

Pncciples 

The  evidence  gathered  froa  the  llt4n>ature  in  the  field  ia» 
dleaies  that  there  is  a  definits  relationship  batween  the  orfaniaa* 
tional  franeeoric  of  the  school  and  the  degrat  to  whidi  it  will  utiliaa 
veaonrcas  in  tte  teaching-learaiag  process* 

Qaneiallsations  in  this  categoty  rongh^  fall  under  resource- 
«se  education,  conmiinity  ceeiwrad  etfetation,  flexibility,  gcide~linet 
«sd  provisioBS  for  coordination  and  eooperatien  wi^  other  edtaaatlTa 
fonXh  senlng  organisations  in  the  coeBBiuiity*    Centralisati<m  of 
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MitcrUIs  and  rttpoiudbllitr  le  •tresstd      Tlppeit  la  dtMribLag  Urn 

mt«rlal9  tmrea;n  In  the  Pttxicer  School  Dlftriot.^  rfL»m  i  iiif— imil^ 

•B  vittBclcm  of  the  mierials  bureau  Into  •  eerrlce  center  vhich  eiU 

ect  «s  el«arlBg  h««Mj  resource  lllarary  and  Inttrcetlottal  tigmeyj^ 

QMiaiallx  epeilrtiHt,  the  lte«t  In  thi  a  eategeiy  «re  cocoeyned 

with  tim  organiaatloaaX  proeediuref  acd  with  the  prlaciplM  of  organi* 

satlon*   The  proeednrea  inclvda  thoae  concerned  with  the  dally  ache- 

dulea,  the  refolar  actlTitlea,  the  special  actiTlUea  and  the  ««rkli« 

relatlooa  vlthia  tHa  Mkool  and  baiaaau  the  achool  and   iii— iiiT  Ij  , 

The  prlfidplca  are  rela  tad  to  the  mas»  of  floanmlty  railationa»  t» 

the  dagraa  of  1^  particlpaUon  In  adMational  planning,  to  interpra- 

tstiea  of  tha  Mhool  prosraai  and  to  the  role  of  the  achool  in  tim 
6 


Conatrcctlon  of  the  InatroaiMl 

Ite  inatroMBt  need  for  chaeklBc  and  obaarviag  the  opanU« 
•f  tbeaa  fOMraliaatiQna  or  prlneiplea,  vaa  davalapad  within  the 
wDTir  of  the  five  categoriea  daaflrlbcd*   To  proride  claritj  aiid  legioal 
ertifclaatlon  and  to  facilitate  raaponaaa  from  the  aehe^  the  instru* 
mmX  wsaa  aaaeshled  in  five  aeeUona.   A  brief  descrlpUon  of  tha 
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Anea  Tippatt,  Sefaoola  for  a  arowin^;  Peaaeracy.  p.  S9* 

^»        School  aid  CoBffiimity>  Kev  Torki  rwmtloe-?^!, 
1?U5»  Ch,  lu.  ' 

8 

^  »h-!r  i'  *•  »itaaB,  cad  W.  C»  Itea^a, 

jdalRlatering  the  Seeepdarr  Sdieol.  pp,  632-660, 


Ill 


m%H^i  mt  «Md  to  intredtm  m«?i  raapMftiT*  s»9tl«»u 

Ite  mmv        oeotaia*  192  tlMro  «r«  Rin«U«Bi 

iWan  tnaur  l^tmltMktion,  tXfij^tow  li«s«  «adi«r  BmIo  lYlnoiple*, 
t«t«»t3«>fo«r  iivw  mdtr  OMnrati]^  FS^«6^1c«g^  «ta^  tt«w  tBBd«r 

To  «vei<  4a|»lie«ttoB,  li^nd  In  th«  li!t«r«8i.  of  wiy*  9miAmt  tKmm« 
t»tlo%  «iM  nrvl.t«4  inttneHBt  U  Mi  fortti  1»  kif^fmOix       A  e«»» 

il^c  ia«or?crfit«^<l  litto  th*  ««rv«gr  f'<fln»  as  It  i»  ««t  fsrth  In  Ap» 
p«Btflx  t»  VAm  wmm  ft         ••tifif»eiOT7  wA  nm^  l«|i;io«l  9se» 
raocMoA  n^Sbm  tim  to  proswsi  «hia  iwsc  lii»tannMit  of 
fix  ptgM  M  t  ]^trt  of  ibis  ?h»pt«r* 

In  th*  iBtcrwt  of  ob^oetlirf  ty,  the  f«n«rftllMtioiui  fol- 
lOMd  «l«Mtl7  tlw  «rlslaftl  ^msf^vgB  fowad  la  Iltffiraturo* 

TiMW*  lt«M  wnra  prdswttad  In  th«  mstdt  f am  »•  fCBM^iU* 
MitloiMi^  firi2WipLiHi»  prftctloM*  Mt2iod«  md  toctevlfww  ttet  jwoslldj 
0|Wii«Ud  la  ih«  »^ol«  £&kifig  «wi  of  rMOurooe;  In  tte  t«ftcMLii«» 
lMvid.ns  i^roe«s«*  ?hcx  ii«r»  t«  )w  vmmn&  ly  tlie  ertterion  m  %m 
tHuASmt  tluqr  <ii<i  operftto  lo  ibo  »p«Btnc  t^'Oel  vmdior  eoneidcrtttlcm* 
Vm  taamrm  v«rc  to  be  rtftttm^ed  1b  thr*t  grtejiwrloBt  y«t»  no,  or 
in  port*  mC.  cwHA  b*  Indlofttod  by  «  oImoI;  ssavIc* 

&  coit  oMNHiy       li«M  «ir*  •tftt«d  iagmernX  tvcm*  tld9 
c««Hst  tlaat       ro^yendmt  «m>  to  r«rX«te  th«  !t«e  to       em  mA!oA« 
9o*«v«r»  th«r«  voro  atHgr  spvolfle  Itanv  wIhn^  tho  •ppllcatlos  tn* 
■ore  otTioBs*   In  tho  for»or  omm*  •  iMMle  prindploy  •  pbAlmt^pHj, 
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iri^  b«  iim>lv«d»  moA  this  would  rmfxLr^  aoc9  •«ncnui  r*fl«otioa» 
In  tho  Utt«r  eaM»  hosramr,  no  spaoinc  phU.o«ophar  »•  n«««««rlly 
limilTadt  it  •»»  «c  axaapLe  of  a  «iy  of  ipocMMMlliig;  *Jieh  cc«Jld  b« 
miiwil  very  qulckXy* 

8up«nris«ii  «ad  Aetalnlstratort 

The  survt^  form  warn  MtaBitUd  to  one  hundratf  teaehers  and 
■ill  111  lit  I  titni  M  in  the  River  Rouge  Public  School*,  in  River  Re«g^ 
HLchlg^,  which  included  three  elewentary  eehoole  and  one  high 
•diool*   rill  I  ail— MlMioa  erMT  a  eonalderaUla  periou  pre|i«r«d  the  «qr 
for  preaeotation  of  the  snrvey  f om.   An  ofutliae  of  the  atudr 
ita  objeeti-ves  weare  included  in  the  correspondence.   AgraaMnt  waa 
reached  that  the  i^ieola  would  cooperate  ia  the  project,  and  geearal 
pljBM  for  1^  introduction  of  the  iiiatnBftent  to  the  staff  MdMnra 
««ra  agraad  upon.  The  author  went  to  River  Tevga  and  spsBt  ona 
tnak  there  aaatlng  taaehcrs  in  gronpa  and  individually.  Daring 
tiMaa  seetlnga  be  wtpUtned  tba  parpoea  of  iha  sioart  reasona 
for  the  survey  fom  and  the  pmewwtmi  value  of  the  aamgr  fars* 
Slg}ttgi>-«lg)it  taaehwre  and  adalniatrators  filled  out  the  f oroa* 

Mora  iteaa  were  added  to  the  sumgr  f cm  aa  a  rasalt  of 
Mggastiona  trm  Uvar  iamft  and  f^  additional  reading  in  the 
field.   At  this  point  the  posaibiliUes  for  further  geoaralisaUeaa 
twaasil  to  be  exhausted.   The  liait  vu  reached  for  all  practical 
parpoaea. 

A  reviaad  a«rv«ii'  fora  etmtalxdjsg  253  iteaa  (Appendix  B) 


«M  Msmbled*    The  revised  form  was  arranged  so  that  all  items  sub- 
mitted in  River  Rouge  also  were  sxi.toiitted  to  the  schools  in  the  five 
Southern  states  in  exact  order  to  permit  a  direct  cnalysis  and  cci»» 
parlson.    In  tabulating;  the  results,  foms  were  recorded  in  such  vr- 
der  that  they  could  be  identified  (Appendix  B). 

The  revised  survey  farm  was  subnaitted  to  a  group  of  selected 
teachers  and  administrators  of  schools  in  ^?orth  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  Florida.    The  schools  ircluded  weret 

Orimesland  High  School,  Pitt  County,  North  Garclin*, 
Laboratory  High  School,  Georgia  State  Teachers  College 

Statesboro,  Georgia. 
Parker  District  Schools,  Greenville,  South  Carolina, 
Laboratory  Training  School,  East  Tennessee  State  College, 

Johnson  City,  Tennessee* 
Alachua  High  School,  Alachiui,  Florida* 
Osceola  County  Schools,  Osceola  County,  Florida* 
Largo  High  School,  Largo,  Florida* 
St*  Petersburh  High  School,  St,  Petersburg,  Florida* 
Bttllair  ELenentary  School,  Pinellas  County,  Florida* 
Cleajrwhtei-  High  School,  Clearwater,  Florida* 


Tjrpes  of  Schools  in  the  Studj 

River  Rouge,  Michigan,  represents  a  city  school  systsn  in 
a  highly  Industrialised  urban  setting*    It  is  one  of  the  orbits  in 
the  galaxy  of  industrialisation  that  comprises  metropolitan  Detroit* 

With  the  exception  of  the  Parker  District  the  schools  in- 
cluded in  the  Southern  states  are  not  located  in  industrial  centers* 
In  most  cases  they  are  rural  or  are  located  in  small  urban  centers . 
However,  two  of  the  schools  are  located  in  moderate-siaed  cities  in 
Florida*    One  is  a  typical  community  school  of  the  type  described  by 
Knox  McCharen*    Four  of  the  schools  located  in  the  five  Southern  states 
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bMTi  lorltiRt  «v  MHMral  UaM  m  b«l&g  oilttaBtflnc  la  tte  t*i8t»1(nni 
A  osoiaralocs*  mi  f «r  piMwtriiig  la  cunrloalaa  fiMK»atmetl«a»  tiMi 
mmA  MhMa  liNi  bMB  dMMititad  m  bticnt  •  na»  ■■■ml  I  ^  «MHit|r 
MwrtftmUflD*  Th»  third  •etoel  hM  r«B«lvid  rvaH^UoQ  m  «  com* 
■onltgr  Mhoolt  iAiU«       feartbtea  baaa  racocniitil  for  Ito  oalataBrik 
lac  vorle  la  atlliiing  Urn  leaal  ■iwiio—iiit  la  «h»  taaahlat  liTtrt^i 

TU«ra  «1U  ba  a  aora  afMlfle  lAaatUlaattaa  of  «bMa 
•ribeala  la  ta*  alxth  alMipUr* 

flMta  nfr«a«itaU«»  atfMola  la  aix  8tatea»  and  la  a  varli% 
«f  miM—ittiat»  pmvlda  a  WUooa  to  tbt  studir.  tiNgr        to  aii» 
tha  ra«a%e  riraa  tiM  awajr  a  fairly  roprMMOtaUva  aa^illas  af  |«b» 
Xlo  «dBoatlaa  la  Aaiir1ai< 

Tha  a«ifiv«l  yprtfiaa  af  «te  ttttdtr  «•■•  to  a  ftev««a  In  tlsla 
olMpiOT*  ggnwaltratlMW  «  Um  vHUisaUcn  of  voMiraa  Is  «te 
tMoMiy"l<atola»  ppoam  w«  IdwUTiad. 

XWa  awa  fiOBaiM<>  wriyaod  aat  tlwrtfltd  m  ftla 
««»to«  llHgr  «Mra  ra  ■oliwlflad  wUll  riva  loflatl  aatatorlaa 
■inifli   9(Ma  tlMgr  999^  aaaemliLad  In  ttelr  pvapir  aatincirl^a* 

Aa  liialfMMnt  aa»  aeesttaeted  in  «Na  aalara  of  a  aarfogr  f«t« 
for  ttao  piMf^ai  af  rta#1i^  tte  appaiaaMaa  cT  giawaHaaUooa  m  r— 
wem—  atilluUoii*  It  «m  aii'M^il  la  flat  aataflortiMj  aad  avlfi»» 
ally  MotelaMi  a  total  of  in  itmm*  It  aaa  UWr  r«vlMd  to  laalada 
853  ItiM  (tiiiwtf  *  B), 
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Representative  schools  in  six  states  were  selected  for  th« 
study.    These  schools  were  Invited  to  use  the  instruwent.  Tlirough 
the  us«  of  the  surrey  form,  practicing  ^oators  were  to  corrobor- 
ate or  identify  the  items  selected  as  generalisations  for  the  utili- 
sation of  resources  in  the  teaching-learning  process. 


mxxBxs  or  m  usr  o?  (bsebalizatioib  bt  msonaa. 

KLrm  Roaf«t  lfltfrig«i>  «u  tAlttotM  for  this  stu^  bMUUNs  it 
MprvMDtfld  A  BChooX  flgrttM  in  «  highly  icidueU-ialiaad  urbta  ocnjoRxoitj* 

MTHm  inoludM  tteM  •laMKitflorx  scdiooXoy  a  jutdar<*««nior  hiflti 
ttimoli  Ui«  vvUrans  inttitut«»  and  a  dLvieion  of  aaolt-«ducur.tion.  It* 
aohi«r«MRil«  in  tMkOtMar  •dEraation  end  in  adult  ttduoaticn  hava  b^n  da- 
Mtribad  in  national  adttcaticnal  Joomalt*   It  la  tmoffAtmA  aa  ono  of  tba 
outatandiag  Mlsool  ajot— i  la  Ml^-gan*  Aivor  Senga  ban  danniLopad  bhhv> 
OBt  projaota  vhara  cmannity  raaowoaa  harva  baan  taate  an  intacral  part  of 
tha  taachi  nf«laawAiig  prooaaa*   It  ia  a  8uite'>I«  plaoa  to  conduct  this 
study  baeauaa  It  ia  a  d^Tnaadc  aehool  ooaaMwi^   stiara  it  eoold  raaiciiaMiy 
baaxpaotad  that  ita  taachars  and  adsiniatrators  sltould  ba  qaalifiad  ta 
idaoUfy  tha  abatraet  atatananta  of  porlnolpiLsa  and  proecMiurea  for  rm- 
aoarca  utillaation  takm  tnm  tha  Xitaratnra  and  incorporatwi  into  tha 
tantativa  inatroBMot  (Appandix  B)« 

Thia  <ds^ptar  will  illuatrata  the  utiliaatioo  of  raaourcaa  in  tha 
t<taohin«<ilaaniiag  pffoeaia  in  an  activa  achoc^  ayvtaa*  A  bviaf  hiatory  of 
tha  RiTar  Rovfa  Aatian  Raaaarch  Ptojaat  aiU  ba  foXlovad  bgr  a  daacription 
of  an^  davalopMRita  aa  tha  Qoidanoa  Council*  taaohar  adoaation  projaeta« 
aarrieulua  raoonatrocti<m»  School^Caaaanitgr  Diqr»  %b»  Job  FLaoaaant  Sanpw 
laa,  Caraar  Waak«  Biiainaaa»  Labor  and  Idaaation  Day,  tha  oaraping  profrait 
tha  driTW-training  program,  tha  Yoath  Bureau  and  the  Health  Council. 


UT 
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Thia  will  conqpose  the  first  SMtion* 

In  the  seoond  section,  the  results  o£  the  survey  conduoted  in 
River  Rouge  by  the  use  of  the  tontatlve  instnxBent  will  be  discussed* 
This  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  suanry  report  on  the  five  categories  of 
principles  of  resource  utilisation  into  which  the  tentative  instrument 
was  divided* 
History 

While  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  date  when  the  River 
Rouge  Schools,  River  Rouge,  Michigan,  first  began  utilizing  resources  in 
the  teaching-learning  ^arocess,  the  year  1939  secaos  important.    In  1939 
the  first  driver-gaining  program  in  Miehlgan  pidslie  schools  was  started 
in  River  Rouge*    IMs  was  made  possible  through  the  teerican  Aut<»&obil« 
Association  which  provided  special  training,  instructional  materials,  and 
special  equipment,  and  worked  out  arrangements  by  itiich  a  dual-contrd 
car  was  furnished  to  the  school*^ 

In  19U6  Clifford  £^ickeon  of  illGhigan  State  College  was  brought 
into  River  Raige  to  work  with  the  system-wide  guidance  council.    It  ma 
hoped  that  with  Clifford  Erlckson  as  consultant  a  comprehensive  gixldance 
and  counseling  program  involving  the  three  elementary  sAools,  the  Junior 
hi^  BChodL,  and  the  senior  high  school  would  be  developed.    It  was  expected 
that  an  intensive  in-service  training  program  in  guidance  and  couneelii« 
would  result*    However,  the  majority  of  the  teachers  wore  not  ready  to  sup- 
port the  over-all  program  and  those  who  participated  in  the  project  wears 

^Paul  Randall,  Instructor  and  Organiser*    Personal  inverview,  Ifaroh 
10,  1952. 
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dl»8«tiafied.    The  project  was  disoontinued  after  one  year. 

During  toe  years  19U5  ^  19U7  an  attaopt  was  made  to  involve  all 
teachers  in  a  systeiB-wide  teacher  education  program.    Charles  Sluta,  edu- 
cational consultant,  sponsored  by  the  Detroit  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation, visited  River  Bouge  each  month.    The  procedure  was  for  Mr.  Slutz 
to  meet  with  small  groups  of  teadiers  upon  his  arrival.    Then  he  would 
lecture  to  the  entire  faculty.    Following  the  lecture,  he  would  meet  again 
with  small  groups  to  discuss  the  key  points  in  his  lecture  or5)ecial  prob- 
lems of  the  teachers.    T<^l08  discussed  included  moral  and  spiritual 
values,  discipline,  administrative-faculty  relations,  teacher  morale, 
articulation  between  dementary,  junior  high,  and  seniw  high,  and 
teachers'  organizations* 

This  attempt  at  in-service  education  was  not  completely  succesa- 
ful.    The  teachers  felt  that  it  was  dominated  by  Mr.  Slutz.    i»Vhile  seas 
teachers  were  interested  and  felt  it  was  beneficial,  the  majority  wears 
passive  participants.    It  failed  to  create  a  feeling  of  unity,  and  failed 
to  involve  the  majority  in  a  stimulating,  purposeful,  in-service  trainirig 
program. 

In  May,  19U7,  River  Rouge  tapped  a  resource  which  it  has  continued 
to  utilize.    As  stated  before,  tiie  Guidance  Council  had  used  a  consultant 
in  19U6,  witti  inconclusive  results.    Several  faculty  members,  including 
the  high  school  counselor  and  the  director  of  testing,  hoped  to  revive  the 
counseling  program.    Theyconsidered  the  testing,  the  counseling,  and  ths 
student  personnel  records  inadequate.    However,  they  were  handicapped  by 
a  lack  of  funds  and  resources.    In  addition,  many  faculty  meobers  wcrs  not 
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oonvimed  of  the  need  for,  and  the  value  o£,  a  coapr^enslve  guidance  pro~ 
gram.    At  this  critical  point,  it  was  discovered  that  the  Veterans'  Qb- 
ployment  Center  of  the  Detroit  Branch,  United  States  linplo^ent  Service, 
might  be  persuaded  to  render  technical  assistance  to  River  Rouge. 

The  proper  eontacts  were  made.    Kegotiations  between  Klver  Rouge 
and  this  federal  tgmoj  wwre  successful  and  a  valuable  service  was  pro- 
vided to  River  Rouge.    The  outcomes  of  this  successful  example  of  re- 
source utilization  will  be  discussed  later. 

Duilng  «ie  period,  19U7-19U8,  a  tenure  plan  was  adopted.  Thia 
stipulated  that  each  staff  aeaber  must  accumulate  six  hours  of  college 
credit  every  five  years.    It  also  stipulated  that  the  Board  of  Education 
wotild  subsidise  such  wozic  where  it  was  focused  directly  on  the  iB^vovement 
of  the  River  Rouge  Schools.    F<dl.owlng  the  adoption  of  the  tenure  plan, 
the  system  joined  the  Mldtiigan  College  Agreement  Association,  and  thas« 
two  events  had  a  profound  effect  upon  the  River  Rouge  Sciioola. 

In  May,  19U8,  the  River  Rouge  High  School  joined  the  Uichigan  Col- 
lege Agreement  Association,  whldi  was  a  cooperative  arrangement  betanami 
Ifichigan  colleges  and  high  schools  concerning  admission  of  high  school 
graduates  to  college.    A  clause  in  the  agreenent  i-eads  as  follows  i 

High  schools  seeking  to  come  under  the  College  Agreanent 
are  required  to  assume  responsibility  for  initiating  and 
conducting  such  procedures  as  the  following: 

a.    Develop  a  program  involving  the  building  of  an  ade- 
quate personal  file  for  each  student  including  test- 
ing data  of  various  kinds,  anecdotal  records,  per- 
sonality inventories,  achievenent  samples,  and  ao 
on.    The  high  school  staff  would  aasiim  respon- 
sibility for  developing  a  suraaary  of  these  personal 
data  for  submission  to  college, 
b*    Undertake  a  basic  curriculum  st\idy  and  evaluation  of 


the  purposes  ard  program  of  the  secoixlary  scdiool* 
o*    Provide  for  a  continuous  follow-up  study  of  former 
pupils. 

d*    Maintain  a  continuous  program  of  infonaation  and 
oarientation  througliout  the  high  school  course  re- 
garding the  nature  and  reqoiirements  of  certain  oo- 
cupations  and  specialised  oolli^e  ooursMf  and 
devote  during  the  senior  yv  speoial  eaphasis  to 
the  occupation  or  college  of  the  pupil's  dioice. 

These  conditions  implied  an  expansion  of  guidance  services, 
stressing  testing,  ooc\Q>atlonal  infonoatlon,  and  a  follow-up  study.  They 
also  inplied  a  careful  examination  of  the  existing  eurrioxxlum.    In  a 
large  sense,  the  action  of  River  Rouge  in  joining  the  Michigan  College 
A0r«eoient  Association  was  a  powerful  influence  in  stiaulating  the  guidance 
program  and  collaborative  curriculum  study.    Both  of  these  developments 
were  to  make  significant  contributions  to  the  movement  for  utiliBati<m 
of  resources  in  the  teaching-learning  process  in  River  Rouge. 

This  brief  suonary  is  intended  to  provide  a  background  against 
which  selected  projects  will  be  described  to  illustrate  how  River  Rouge 
utilized  resources  in  the  teaching-learning  process. 
lafork  of  the  GjdLdance  Council 

The  .fork  of  the  Guidance  Gooncil  and  its  relations  with  the 
iUohigan  State  S^plc^yment  Service  will  be  described  for  the  reason  that 
this  represents  an  interesting  project  in  the  utilisation  of  resources. 

The  first  noteworthy  atten^t  in  tapping  resources  oociirred  in 
19U5*-19U6  when  Clifford  £rickson  was  brought  in  as  a  consultant.    Out  of 

•■Ifanorandum  from  the  l^epartment  of  Public  Instruction  to  the 
Principals  of  All  University  Accredited  Hl^  Schools,"  Aiwll  10,  19U7, 
Lansing,  Michigan  (olaeographed) . 
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this  experience  aias  and  objectives  of  the  guidance  program  were  deter- 
mined.   Also,  the  requiraDents  of  a  good  guidance  program  were  outlined. 
The  existing  guidance  program  was  analyzed  and  a  revised  Guidance  Council 
was  organised  into  six  standing  coomittees* 

Dozing  the  fQllo«ii%  year,  19U6-19U7*  the  Guidance  Council  de- 
voted its  efforts  to  encouraging  and  strengthaning  the  work  of  the  stand- 
ing coamittees*    Its  most  noteworthy  aecoaqplishment  was  tapping  a  rich 
resource,  the  ifiohlgan  State  finployoent  Service*   As  mentioned  earlier, 
toe  Veterans'  Employment  Center  of  the  State  ttaployment  Service  provided 
services  to  River  Rouge  in  19U7*    At  that  time  it  brought  a  staff  of 
fourteen  counselors  to  River  Rouge.    The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to 

help  seniors  and  veterans  make  choices  of  life-time  occupations,  and  to 
3 

help  9A* 8  decide  which  curric\auffl  th^  would  follow  in  senior  high  school. 
The  project  is  thus  summarised  by  the  Eiaploymenb  Service. 


The  major  institutional  counselirig  project  during  the 
period  was  at  River  Rouge  High  School,  May  20,  when  197 
students,  including  eighty-eight  seniors  (graduating  in 
June),  and  109  fX>«8faaen  (interested  in  makirtg  their 
course  elections  for  the  fall  term),  were  counseled  by 
faarteen  staff  members.    Seniors  were  registered  by  the 
Wyandotte  Uiohigan  State  fiqtloyncQt  Service  Local  Office 
•ad  their  511      were  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Interest 
Zmrentory  Check  list  to  determine  the  occupational  dis- 
eussioxi  groups  in  whidi  the  students  wo^ild  participate. 
xwo  seventy-five  mimte  counsding  periods  were  allowed, 
giving  aach  student  participation  in  discussion  of  his  two 


''In  this  study,  9A  refers  to  the  students  who  are  in  the  second 
setaester  of  the  ninth  grade.    Similarly,  the  first  semester  students  in 
the  ninth  grade  would  be  referred  to  as  9B*s.    Likewise,  for  students  in 
each  of  the  high  school  grades. 


lial  registration  form  used  by  the  Employment  Servic«« 
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top  fields  of  interest*    The  number  in  the  groups  rangsd 
trom  two  to  fifty,  the  latter  being  the  clerical  field 
and  containing  wly  girls* 

In  this  project,  no  school  records  were  used,  with 
the  result  that  screening  tools  included  only  the  ^11 
wad  Inventory  Check  List*    This  made  it  a  difficult  prob- 
lem for  the  counselor,  as  grovcp  discussion  leader,  to 
hold  the  attention  of  not  only  the  persons  who  lost  in* 
terest  after  learning  their  limitations  for  entry  into  the 
fieldy  but  also  those  «tio,  had  Ihey  b«en  given  aptitude 
tests,  or  had  their  school  records  been  available,  most 
likely  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
group* ^ 

Four  days  were  taken  out  of  the  regular  school  schedule  and  de-> 
voted  to  tills  project*    The  auditorium  was  made  available  for  general 
assemblies,  classrooms  were  made  available  for  occupational  group  meetr* 
Ivga  and  individual  counseling.    As  stated  in  the  report  of  ttie  limploy^ 
■ent  Service,  the  staff  of  the  Veterans  Brnplojfment  Center,  Detroit,  and 
the  loeal  of  floe  in  Wyandotte  provided  their  servloos*    StiKi^ts  of  tbis 
high  schociL  acted  as  Bsssengers,  and  fifteen  faculty  members  participated* 
Before  the  £^qplojfment  Service  personnel  started  their  work,  the  maiwger 
of  the  Toterans  Qsploynent  Center  met  witJi  the  entire  faculty,  described 
the  proposed  activities  and  discussed  principles  and  techniques  of 
counseling* 

The  folloning  procedures  were  used  in  counseling  the  students  in 
River  Rouge  High  Schools 

1*   Registration  of  students  by  the  aaployment  service  counselor 
on  their  special  registration  form*    At  the  time  of  regis" 
tration  students  indicated  three  choices  of  occupational 


^Managers  Report  of  Veterans  Center  Activities^  Veterans  Hiaploy- 
ment  Center,  Michigan  State  Employment  Service,  Detroit,  May,  19U7* 
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interests* 

2«    Inforaatlon  on  vooational  opportonltles  In  the  Detroit  area 
«ts  presented  through  a  dellneascope  ivith  narrative  provided 
by  lihiployment  Service  personnel* 

3*    After  oppcrtimlty  for  qpiestions  and  discussions*  and  clarl- 
fioation  pertinent  to  occupations,  the  students  filled  out 
the  Interest  Ixirentory  Check  List*    i^ploTtoent  Service  per~ 
•onnel  and  school  counselors  assisted  students  in  listing 
thair  principal  fields  of  interest* 

U*    The  iihployiaent  Service  personnel  took  the  Interest  Inventory 
forms  back  to  their  office  for  scoring  purposes*    They  coor- 
related  Mie  interest  patterns  indioated  with  results  of 
analysis  of  the  ^1  cards*    Then  they  listed  students  by 
similar  occTq>ational  fields  in  groups* 

$*    The  school  assigned  students  to  designated  rooms  in  whidt 
detailed  information  on  the  occupational  field  was  presented 
by  the  Eknployment  Service  ootinseLor*    Students  irere  asaignad 
to  three  occupational  fields  covering  their  first  thre«  choices* 

6*    Teachers  in  social  science,  English,  commercial  and  Industrial 
classes  encouraged  the  writing  of  themes  on  occupations  by  the 
students  involved*    This  was  done  in  the  interval  between 
filling  out  the  Interest  Inventory  form  and  the  return  of 
finj^oyment  Service  personnel  for  counseling* 

7*    High  sdiool  counselors  were  present  in  the  occupational  grotips 
to  observe  counseling  techniques  and  to  assist  the  Iiiaployment 
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Scrrioe  counselor  during  the  question  and  answer  portion  of 
the  periods*    Their  familiarity  with  the  backgrounds,  skills^ 
and  accGinplishments  of  the  students  was  important  to  the 
counseling  proo»M* 
6«    Students  1^0  desired  additional  testing  or  counseling  could 

arrange  appointments  with  the  &q;xLoyment  Service* 
This  resource,  the  Mployaent  Service,  contLmes  to  be  active  in 
River  Rouge*    It  seems  appropriate  to  continue  the  discussion  of  activities 
stemming  from  this  source,  including  developments  closely  related  to  it* 

i^bership  in  the  Michigan  College  Agreement  Association  compelled 
River  Rouge  to  organise  a  definite  pr(^am  which  would  expand  the  counsel- 
ing program,  stressing  testing,  occupational  information,  personal  file 
for  each  student,  fbllo»-up  study,  and  evaluation  of  the  curriculum*  In 
consideration  of  this.  River  Rouge  negotiated  for  further  services  from 
the  counsel ii^  and  testing  staff  of  the  Miehlgan  State  Bnplo^ent  Service. 
As  a  result,  the  fteplojment  Service  returned  to  River  Rouge  in  May,  19UB* 

Counseling  and  testiqg  service  was  provided  to  the  senicn'  class 
oiily*    All  seniors  were  given  the  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery*  The 
counseling  staff  of  the  high  school  was  briefed  on  the  structure,  scope, 
purpose.  Interpretation  and  administration  of  the  General  Aptitude  Test 
Battery*    They  obseirved  all  stages  of  the  testing  activities*    Takii^  the 
test  was  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  seniors*    The  entire  class  of  ninety 
students  participated* 

After  the  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  was  scored,  applicants 
classified,  and  results  intez<pzreted  according  to  aptitude  and  ability,  tbs 
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Mldilgan  State  Ikaployawnt  Service  sUff  returned  to  RiTer  Rouge  High  School. 

Each  senior  was  interviewed  personally^a  half  hour  being  scheduled  for  the 

interview.    Prior  to  each  interview,  the  Einploymmt  Service  counselor  care- 

6 

fully  ocaadned  the  CA  FonB-39    of  the  sttident  he  was  about  to  interview. 
The  eoiinselor  considered  the  scores  made  on  the  California  Mental  ilaturity 
Test,  Detroit  General  Aptitude  Tfeat,  and  the  Kuder  Interest  Inventory  Test. 
He  nade  iwntal  notes  of  the  sdiolastic  record  axti  anecdotal  remarks.  He 
evaluated  the  data  obtained  from  the  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  into 
the  total  picture* 

On  the  basis  of  this  information  the  Bmplpyaent  Service  counselor 
indicated  the  strongest  occupational  fields  for  each  student  and  pointed 
out  his  abilltlee  and  aptitudes.    These  occupational  fields  were  discussed 
and  additional  information  was  provided.    Arrangeaents  were  Bade  for  ad- 
ditional counseling  or  Job  placcaent  interviews  by  the  finployment  Service. 

In  Nofveaber,  19h9,  a  aBsller  group  of  anployment  Service  counselors 
returned  to  work  »lth  the  senior  class.    This  was  prlaarily  a  counselii^ 
situation.    The  Eaqployaent  Service  counselors  found  that  in  7$  per  cent 
•f  tte  euM  the  infomation  contained  in  the  CA-39  form  was  adequate  for 
conplete  occupational  counseling.    The  General  ApUtude  lest  Battery  was 
Ktainistered  at  the  ajgdLojmmt  Service  offices  for  20  per  cent  of  the 
•eniors.    These  were  cases  where  students  were  torn  between  two  choicea 
or  lacked  significant  data  as  a  basis  for  occupaUonal  choice. 

One  of  the  outcomes  of  this  Joint  e3q)erience  was  a  request  trm 


standard  form  adopted  in  Mlohigan  for  student's  p^sonal  record. 
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the  River  Rouge  High  School  counselors  for  some  practical  training  In  th« 
Bwl^ods  and  technlqttes  of  counseling  used  by  the  QaplosnnAnt  Senrio*.  Act- 
ing upon  this  request,  a  special  two-day  workshop  was  arranged  by  tht 
&q;>loyaent  Service  for  six  local  high  schools.    Five  counselors  trm  Rivor 
Rooga  attended  the  woxlcshop.    This  established  a  new  service  in  Michigan 
for  high  school  counselors*    -^t  has  been  mentioned  in  the  third  chapter 
that  the  ma^  subject  of  the  conference  was  coordination  of  vocational 
guidance  and  mploymnt  counseling  activities.    Special  topics  tireated 
included  a  description  of  the  vocational  guidance  and  employment  counsel- 
ing i^rovided  by  the  Eoiplograent  Service,  conducting  the  counseling  inter- 
view, obtaining,  weighing  and  recording  counseling  Information,  descrip- 
tion of  the  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  and  its  use  in  the  oounseliac 
situation,  ii^parting  infomation  to  counselors,  determinii^  suitable  oc- 
cupational outlets  and  areas  of  coordination  and  cooperation  between 
schools  and  the  Baployment  Serriee* 

In  Uaj,  1950,  ninetjMiWO  seniors  were  counseled  by  tiw  E^plOTment 
Service.    There  was  evidence  of  significant  progress  in  the  River  Rouge 
ocunselii^  program.    The  peraonal  data  on  the  fbni  CA-39  was  sufficient 
for  satisfactory  vocational  counseling  in  all  but  eight  cases.    In  the 
■ajority  of  cases  the  seniors  had  received  adequate  counaelli^  and  had 
made  wise  occupational  choices  before  their  interviews  with  Eaploymmat 
Service  personnel. 

The  litaployatent  Service  counselors  returned  to  counsel  seniors  in 
November,  1950,  in  Juno,  19^1,  and  in  March,  They  noted  steady  ia- 

proveoent  in  the  coujoseling  program,  and  found  that  in  an  increasii^ 
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nunber  of  c«M«  Mtlsfactory  teetlng,  reoordlog  of  data,  and  occupational 
oounsetLlng  had  been  provided  for  the  studoits*    Several  developnents  bad 
taken  place  to  enrich  the  entire  counseling  program  and  to  evaluate  and 
reorganise  the  ourrloulua.    The  Guidance  Council  was  an  active  influence 
in  such  developments  as  currlouluis  reconstruction,  job  placement  service, 
Career  Week,  and  Business,  Industry,  Labor  Day,  i^ch  ulll  be  discussed 
separately*    In  all  of  these  there  are  eacamples  of  resource  utillBation 
in  the  tea(^ng'-leaxnlng  process* 
Teacher  Mueation  Projects 

Teacher  education  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  an  lapojrtant 
factor  in  the  develqpnent  of  the  program  in  River  Rouge  and  it  is  closely 
related  to  the  utilisation  of  resources  in  the  teachlng*leaznlng  prooess* 
Early  experlnents  under  Qlf ford  Erickson  and  Charles  Sluts  have  been  d»- 
soribed*    Attention  ivlll  no«r  be  focused  on  the  Status  Leadership  Study 
which  took  plaoe  during  the  19Ud-19li9  sehool  year* 

For  several  years  the  River  Rotige  Public  School  System 
has  been  attainting  to  extend  the  application  of  demoeratic 
concepts  at  several  organizational  levels  so  that  collabo- 
rative activity  sight  permeate  such  areas  as  (1)  adminis- 
trative relationships,  (2)  schod-community  relationships, 
(3)  •otainistrator-teaching  staff  relationships,  and  (U) 
teacher-pupil  relationships*    This  program  of  gradual  re- 
construction has  beai  facilitated  by  the  creation  of 
several  delibwative  bodies  and  the  partial  subsidisation 
of  study  activities  in  whicdi  administrator-teacher  and 
teacher  teaas  participated*    They  include! 

1*    The  AdmlnistratlTe  Staff,  consisting  of  the  super- 
intendent and  his  buLldlpg  principals  usually  meets  weekly 
for  abcut  two  hours*    Its  focus  is  general  policy  forma- 
tion and  coordination. 

2*    The  Advisory  Council,  consisting  of  the  superintendent 
and  sleeted  building  representatives  ordinarily  meets  weekly 
for  about  two  hours*    The  task  of  this  group  is  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  superintendent  matters  relating  to 
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the  improvement  of  education  In  River  Bouge* 

3.    Building  Steering  Conndttees  in  certain  schools^ 
depending  upon  the  else  of  the  faculty,  oeet  about  tKloe 
Bonttaly  to  ooiifer  with  building  prineipals  regarding  prob- 
Ims  affecting  the  building  program* 

U*    An  Invitational  Citisena'  Conference  on  Education 
vae  held  In  the  spring  of  the  sdaocl  year  19ii8-19U9*  Its 
focus  was  the  general  problem  of  bettering  i^e  schools  and 
school-oooBBUiity  relationships*    This  conference  has  beoene 
an  amual  event  with  changing  community  and  school  raenbeir- 
ship* 

5*    Intensive  teacher  study--coBnilttee8  are  active  in 
oertaln  scdiools*    Their  work  is  directed  toward  iaprovlng 
the  program  of  the  particular  school* 

6*  Adfflinlstratar^teacher  and  teacher  teams  attend  the 
three-  and  six^^iay  cwrioulum  conferences  sponsored  by  the 
Miofalgan  Curriculum  Planning  Coranittee* 

These  deliberative  groups  and  the  partial  subsidisation 
of  administrator-teacher  and  teacher  teaa  uUsuiy  activitiee 
have  tended  to  cemoit  the  slow,  stepwise  developBent  of 
personally  friendly  and  •SMntlally  non-directive  relation-* 
ships  among  the  adminletratioa,  school  staff,  ccnmunity  and 
youth  of  the  sohool  sysiea*    Ihey  must  be  considered  sig- 
nificantly favorable  factors  in  the  planning  of  the  Status 
Leadership  Study  Qroup  desoribed  here* ' 

Beuons  for  partial  failure  of  previous  projects  in  teacher  edu- 
cation were  analysed.    It  ma  felt  that  the  consultants  used  previously 
and  administrators  had  insisted  on  certain  specific  changes  being  made* 
They  wanted  their  ideas  to  be  accepted  and  followed*    This  limited  their 
effectiveness  and  made  the  fkeulty  dependent  upm  them*    It  was  believed 
that  the  building  administration,  the  teaching  staff,  conmoinity,  and  youth 
had  been  left  out  of  the  change-inducing  process*    Change  imposed  upon 
these  groins  resulted  in  increased  reelstance  to  chaise  and  in  their  beiog 
worked  on  or  at,  rather  than  with*    Group  life  is  changed  more  effectively 
"by  doing  things  vrlth  rather  than  to  people." 


'Rivw  Rouge  Status  Leadership  Study  Group.  River  Rouge,  Miehiean. 
19I49,  p.  T.     ^  * 
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Another  oiajor  obataolt  w&s  the  lack  of  sufficient  intermediate 
leadership  in  each  school.    RecOt^nizlng  that  cuxriculxun  reconstruction 
«M  not  superiiapoeed  by  the  superintendent  or  by  an  expert  consultant^  it 
vas  decided  that  a  new  method  was  needed*    Collaborative  currictilua  study, 
linrolvir^  many  teachers,  wae  pr<fl?o»«d»    But  this  approach  takes  time,  or- 
ganization, process,  places  to  work,  and  a  different  kind  of  leader^ip* 
Ihe  trainii:g  and  experience  of  most  teachers  in  a  highly  stratified,  ca>> 
parteentalisad  school  organization  little  fits  many  of  them  for  the 
leadership  role  required  for  group  study  at  the  school  program  level. 
To  the  extwit  that  ttiis  intermediate  leadership  is  lacking,  collaborativa 
curriculum  study  bogs  down* 

The  factor  of  interoadiate  leadership  played  a  decisive  role  in 
the  formation  of  the  final  plan.    It  was  felt  that  other  factors  odj^t 
be  overccme  if  appropriate  intermediate  leadership  nas  developed  and 
good  relatioraihips  among  this  gronp  were  c0i»nted.    Accordingly,  the  plan 
was  formulated  by  the  superintendent  and  his  administrative  staff  to  in* 
vite  persons  having  status  loadorship  responsibility  to  Join  then  in  a 
two  hour  a  week  study  group  throughout  the  sdiool  year^  19U8«19U9« 

A  consultant  irtio  was  skilled  in  group  process  was  secured  trm 
Vaorne  University*    The  River  Rouge  Board  of  Education,  in  line  wi^  ttm 
pcHley  of  the  recently  adopted  teacher  tenure  plan,  agreed  to  subsidise 
the  cost  of  the  project* 

The  group  of  twenty>one  status  leaders,  seeking  to  develop  theae* 
selves  fbr  roles  as  intermediate  leaders  in  a  collaborative  group  process 
program  of  curriculum  reconstruction,  divided  into  two  sub-groups*  ThM* 


groops  «er«i    (l)    Relationship  Between  Building  Administrators,  and  (2) 
Relationship  Betareen  Listrict  or  Building  Adninistrators  and  Coamunity. 
The  three  niaj<n>  problems  they  workad  on  during  the  year  «eret    (1)  What 
conditions  get  in  the  my  of  our  doing  better  work  to  improve  the  instruo* 
tional  progrwt    (2)    What  are  the   causes  of  these  conditions?  and  (3) 
What  can  or  should  be  done  about  then? 

A  conmittee  of  the  status  leaders  publii^ed  an  account  of  their 
experiences  in  this  action  research  project.   While  there  were  many  in- 
teresting developnents,  it  se^BS  best  to  present  a  brief  suosary  of  their 
work*    It  should  be  stated  that  the  venture  was  considered  to  be  succesa* 
fill  and  that  the  major  objective  of  training  intermediate  leadership  in 
the  group  process  was  realised.    Persons  from  other  schools  who  had  been 
suocessftil  in  leading  teacher  groups  using  the  deaooratio  process  imv 
brought  in  as  resources. 

Folloidng  is  a  mxmury  of  conditions  widch  facilitated  the 
group  process* 

Many  conditions  that  helped  can  be  attributed  to  the 
individual's  attitudes  toward  the  i»-ojects*    A  ccmviction 
developed  aaong  members  that  each  participant  must  have 
ttie  right  to  "speak  his  mind"  without  fear  of  censure  or 
reproach.    Members  tended  gradually  to  accept  csaoh  other 
with  Batual  respect.    Some  facilitated  the  work  by  their 
aineerity  anm  honesty.    Others  showed  patience  long  after 
it  seemed  reasonable.    Many  helped  by  being  interested  in 
sharing  common  problems  wi  a  peer  basis.    The  desire  to 
trade  ideas  was  beneficial  to  frequently  firayed  nerves. 
ThB  past  expezdence  of  some  manbers  was  considered  a 
positlYo  factor. 

The  social  coffee  period  preceding  each  weekly  meeting 
ssemsd  to  relax  the  participants.    Some  members  mentioned 
the  ooaqweition  of  the  group.*  Another  jjnportant  factor 


«They  were  greatly  Impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  superintendents 
and  principals  were  in  the  group  as  "peers"  and  not  as  "superiors." 
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«u  the  dervloinent  of  a  point  of  rLew  coneemlng  the 
groupi  its  respoiisibilities  and  meaning  to  River  Rouge* 
There  developed  an  understanding  of  what  a  group  ou|^t 
to  be*   A  final  factor  was  tlutt  groups  were  organised 
€01  a  vdlxintary  basis  with  interest  being  the  guide* 

It  itas  found  tliat  the  pz-ocess  necessitated  an  in- 
terdependence in  the  thinking  of  all  ao&bers*    The  co- 
operatively developed  plan  of  work  ana  the  clarification 
of  blooks  helped*    The  sesd-^oonthly  logs  provided  a 
Gheok  on  progress*    The  bi-smaeter  euBBBaries  oaused  sMse 
htn  to  see  the  Tsar's  work  in  perspective*    The  eon- 
saltant*s  woxic  in  helpiag  aeabers  see  relationships  with- 
in the  projects  served  to  sharpen  the  f ocas  of  group 
effort*   station  of  chairaen  and  recorders  helped  eaoh 
to  feel  personal  responsibility  for  progress* 

Library  resources,  bibliograi^ies  and  miaeographed 
referense  aaterials  stiaulated  group  thinking.    The  fact  « 
that  the  process  was  new  to  some  motivated  their  interest* 

The  sub-group  on  relations  between  school  and  cooBminity  devoted 
considerable  time  to  current  projects  which  utilized  ooiununity  resources 
in  the  teaching-'leaming  process*    These  projects  included  an  advisory 
ocunoil  to  the  adult  education  program,  school-lndxistry  day,  follow-up 
study  of  foraer  students,  oareer  we^,  Parent-Teaoher  Association,  cost- 
nunity  concert  program,  ooomiunity  recreation  progi>am,  and  participation 
of  school  people  in  oooasunity  groups* 

Considerable  difficulty  was  encountered  in  grasping  the  ccmsept 
of  the  role  of  tiie  leader  in  group  process*  There  were  times  when  ouoh 
criticism  was  directed  at  the  consultant*  i<hen  progress  was  slow  and 
morale  low,  the  leader  was  obliged  to  be  the  temporary  target  of  criti- 
cism* fiois  state  of  affairs  is  clarified  ¥hen  the  basic  ideas  of  deao- 
eratic  participation  are  mutually  accepted,  eiqperienoed  and  evaluated* 
The  rde  of  the  leader  must  be  understood  by  all  group  members*    In  this 


River: Rouge  Status  Leadership  Study  Group,  op  cit,  p.  13, 
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regard  the  log  aaterlal  revealed  varied  attitudes.    Technlqaes  of  the 
leader  were  accepted  as  sources  of  inspiration  and  success*  Requests 
for  more  "direction  and  leadership"  and  "intervention  by  the  leader"  re- 
flected a  reluctance  to  accept  personal  responsibility  for  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  projects.    Helplessness  in  the  face  of  opportunities  for 
self'-reliance  and  leadership  was  evid«t  in  such  1<^  cements  as  "desire 
nore  auamaries  to  direct  our  thinlcing«"  "we  work  better  when  you  are  here^ 
amd  "leadership  is  poor}  we're  getting  nowhere."    Pointing  hither  and  yon 
for  the  convenient  scapegoat  is  the  stereotype  that  bogs  down  husan  re- 
lations. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  there  was  evidence  of  greater  tolerance 
toward  the  slowness  of  the  democratic  process.    For  example j  one  person 
recognised  that  great  benefit  had  resulted  iraai  the  project  and  stated 
that  he  had  used  s<»ie  of  the  new  techniques  in  his  classes.    Another  who 
tooiight  in  April  that  the  project  was  lost  believed  in  June  that  it  waa 
"really  shaping  up."    A  sober  note  was  the  expression  i^at  the  study 
project  had  been  a  worthwhile  though  grueling  experience. 

Nineteen  of  the  twenty-one  status  leaders  desired  to  oontiiue. 
They  f(niMd  the  nacleus  of  a  system-wide  curriculum  stu<i^  group  which  in- 
cluded seventy-six  teachers  and  administrators «    This  large  group  worked 
together  through  the  19U9-1950  school  year* 
Local  School  Curriculum  Study 

Ifuch  interest  had  been  aroused  by  the  Status  Leadership  Study  and 
many  teachers  were  interested  in  joining  the  eystoa-wlde  curriculum  study 
project.    The  River  Rouge  Board  of  Education  agreed  to  bear  the  expense 
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of  this  undertaking*    Graduate  credit  mas  available  Just  as  it  had  been 
in  the  Status  Laidwrship  Study  Group*    Charles  L*  Boye  oontimed  to  serv* 
as  consultant*   Iteud  Price,  also  of  Wayne  UniTersity,  stnrvd  as  second 
consultant*    The  teachers  were  free  to  choose  their  own  problems*  Actu- 
ally, about  fifty  problems  wwe  proposed  which  finally  were  classified 
into  seren  major  areas*    Consequently,  seven  standing  committees  were 
foraed*    Teachers  were  free  to  Join  any  canmittee*    The  seven  ccmmittees 
were  I    Pupil  Adjustment,  Oroup  Reading,  Social  Coa9>etencieB,  School  Coa* 
ounity  Relations,  Evaluation  of  Klmentary  Problems,  Evaluation  of 
Secondary  Programs,  and  Health  Programs* 

Certain  factors  seem  worthy  of  consideration*    These  included  the 
plan  for  maintaining  liaison  with  teachers  1^0  had  decided  not  to  Join, 
the   organisation  of  a  coordinating  group,  the  proced\u:es  to  be  follomd 
by  each  coamiittee,  and  the  over-all  success  of  the  project* 

Great  ocmcern  was  expressed  for  Uiose  teachers  who  preferred  not 
to  Join  l^e  larger  group*    Iheir  interest  and  participation  was  needed  to 
make  the  system-wide  curriculum  study  and  curriculum  revision  a  succom* 
ful  venture*    The  situation  was  helped  by  the  fact  that  practically  every 
teacher  in  the  system  was  involved  in  8cm»  type  of  teacher  education 
project.    In  one  school  the  total  faculty  was  involved  in  a  curriculus 
improvement  programi  in  another  school  the  faculV        involved  in  parent 
oonferwcesj  and  most  of  the  other  teachers  ware  active  in  standing  eoa* 
mittees  in  their  o«n  schools*    Consequently,  the  major  problem  was  to 
keep  non-members  informed  of  progress,  receive  their  ideas  and  ooMnnta, 
and  insure  that  they  would  understand  and  accept  the  new  developments* 
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Each  principal  agreed  to  Iceep  his  staff  infozmed  of  progrese  in 
the  Currlcoluia  Study  Qroup^  azKi  non-nenbers  were  incited  to  visit  the 
total  group  meetings  and  conmittee  see tinge*    No  major  decisions  calling 
for  change  of  policy  were  made  until  the  non-aember«  expressed  thoaselves 
on  each  proposal.    The  Coordinating  Group  also  helped  provide  liaison* 

The  Cooz>dinatLng  Group  consisted  of  representatives  from  each  of 
the  eenren  oaaeitteeSf  representatives  from  each  of  the  five  schools, 
principals  and  superintendent^  and  the  two  consultants*    The  building 
representatives  were  charged  with  the  z^sponslblllty  of  conveying  to  the 
Coordinating  Group  the  views  of  their  school  faculty  and  to  report  back 
to  their  faculty  the  activities  of  the  Curriculum  Study  Group*    The  main 
Job  of  the  meijibers  of  the  Coordinating  Group  was  to  serve  as  a  source  of 
infomiatlon  and  as  a  means  of  coordination  among  all  staff  members* 
Each  of  the  seven  committees  would  keep  the  entire  system  informed  rm- 
garding  its  aotivities«  and  in  turn  would  know  what  other  ccnadtteet 
were  doing  through  the  Coordinating  Group* 

Each  committee  was  to  follow  action-research  techniques  in  puz— 
ming  its  work*   Any  resources  that  might  iSsicilitate  and  enrich  the  proj- 
ects were  to  be  used*    During  the  course  of  the  year  a  variety  of  resources 
wms  tapped*    Out  of  all  this  came  significant  improvanents  in  the  teaching- 
learning  process* 

Ihe  instructions  regarding  procedures  to  be  used  are  presented 

herei 

1*   Organise  the  study  group  (committee)  for  rotation  of  the 
Jobs  of  chairman  and  recorder* 
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2*   Define  probleaCs)  to  be  studied  using  all  pairs  of  e/es  in 

the  group;  avoid  language  vhioh  ai^t  offend  non-participants, 

including  pupils  and  parents. 
3*    Xdst  steps  to  be  taken  by  group  to  define  better  solution(s) 

for  probleai(8)  than  are  now  operative  in  schools  rejaresented 

in  the  group X 

ft*  Evaluate— tentatively  decide  ndiat  is  good  and  nhat  is 

undesirable  in  regard  to  present  nays  of  dealing  with 

the  probl«Bi(s)  in  River  Rouge* 
b*   Define  the  causal  factors  i^ch  likely  uke  the  problai 

vhat  it  pz^sently  is  in  River  Rouge* 
0*   Check  schools  in  River  Rouge  and  outside  River  Rouge  to 

Me  what  they  are  doing  in  regard  to  the  pr6blem(s)* 

This  sight  be  done  in  connection  with  "3a*" 
d*    Look  into  some  good  references  on  the  probleai(s)j  what 

■odifications  in  individual  and  group  thinking  are  sug* 

gestedf 

"TailozMnake**  new  ways  of  dealing  with  the  pr6blem(8)| 

these  inventions  need  to  fit  the  individual  sdioolj  what 

is  good  in  one  is  bad  in  another* 
f  •    Carry  out  the  "tailor-oade"  new  ways  to  see  how  they  work* 
g*    l!!valuate~-did  it  (they)  work?   Re-define  problemCs)  and 

start  over  again  front  "aoratch."    See  I  tea  2* 
h*   Check  carefully  and  periodically  (starting  with  Item  2)  with 
building  administrators,  non-participant  teachers,  parents 
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and  pupils  identified  with  the  schools  represented  in  the 
study  group  to  see  what  changes  might  wisely  be  made  in 
regard  tot 

a«   Definition  of  the  prdblaa(s) 
b»    Study  process  (see  Item  3) 
e*    Action  concl\isiona  being  reached 
d«    Difficulties  being  encounter^ 

5»   As  soon  as  study  group  has  gotten  "l,"  "Z,"  "S*"  and  "U" 
under  control  as  a  "plan,"  publish  a  tw,  three-,  or  four- 
page  ditto  showinij;  mhat  the  group  proposes  to  do.   Make  anough 
copies  for  sev«ity-five  people,    bhoir  items  "1-U>"  inolusive, 
as  they  fit  your  group* 

6*    Start  carrying  out  your  "plan**  as  a  group  and  check  periodi- 
eally  to  see  how  the  group  and  others  feel  about  its  workf 
See  Item  U* 

What  were  the  outcomes  of  the  Cuzrioulum  Study  Qroi^?    It  generated 
'a  high  di^ee  of  interest  in  the  mtire  program*    Teachers  were  impresMd 
by  the  fact  that  they  could  sit  in  c<»miiittees  with  their  superintendent, 
their  prLnoipal,  department  head,  and  spaak  ft'eely  and  ftillyj  that  this 
was  a  peer  situation*    Several  groups  represented  a  cross  section  of  the 
oitire  system*    Elementary,  secondary,  and  adult  education  staff  came  to 
see  the  problems  and  needs,  the  work,  the  programs  of  eadti  other*  They 
accpiired  new  understandings,  tolerance,  and  a  clearer  concept  of  the  need 
for  articulation  and  integration*    Thay  gained  experience  and  confidenoa 
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In  the  group  proovss*    They  oame  to  beHere  in  collaborative  curriculTjm 
study  and  reconstruction.    They  were  able  to  discover  new  techniquea,  new 
ideas,  new  data,  to  work  out  sdutioos,  and  to  work  with  and  utilise  eca»* 
asxnity  resources,  all  of  which  benefited  their  pupils  and  improved  the 
teaching-learning  process* 

One  comtnittee  reported  its  members  feeling  that  the  project  re- 
sulted in  personal  growth  and  furnished  inspiration  for  working  out  de- 
vices to  gain  a  bett«r  understanding  of  their  boys  and  girls  aiid  their 
social  patterns  in  hoae,  school,  and  coBBranity.    Another  ooinmittee  re- 
ported that  the  year's  wdi4c  had  directly  affected  their  teaching  outlo<&« 
Sate  of  the  changes  in  the  teaching-learning  process  centered  armmd 
talking  ever  goals  with  students  and  oakir^  their  ideas  part  of  the  ac- 
tions taken.    Students  were  given  a  chance  to  feel  like  individuals  ratiwr 
than  one  of  a  mass  of  antagonists  against  arbitrary  rule*   Also  mentioned 
was  a  diversity  of  work  to  allow  far  individual  differences,  maturation 
level,  and,  therefore,  a  wider  pi^babillty  of  some  success  in  some  ph«M 
of  wort:  for  every  student*    Sons  teachers  reported  placing  greater  e»- 
liiasis  on  individual  and  group  counselir^  than  had  previously  been  the 
case*    Favorable  ooonent  and  better  understanding  was  expressed  ccncexoiag 
the  multiple  period  (core)  classes*    Teachers  recommended  flndii^  ways  to 
have  pupils  spend  more  than  one  period  with  at  least  one  teacher  during 
the  day*    It  was  felt  that  each  teacheri  in  striving  to  ia^ove^  and  to 
d«K)crati»e  his  teaching  and  try  new  techniques,  must  take  or  develop 
methods  in  which  he  feels  secure  or  willing  to  try* 

Of  especial  interest  to  this  study  were  specific  references  to 


the  utilisation  of  resoaroes  In  the  teaching-learning  prooess.    Xn  Its 
final  report^  the  oonunlttee  on  Sohool-Coimmihity-  Relations  reoommended  the 
follotring  aotivitiest    informing  the  public,  participation  of  the  publlOf 
enriching  the  school  program  through  senrioes  of  laynen,  using  the  com* 
■unity  as  an  extension  of  the  sdiool  plant  in  the  learning  process,  in- 
volving services  of  conmtanitijr  agencies  in  the  learning  situation,  leader- 
ship by  ihe  school  in  \he  changing  culture  of  the  coBmrunily,  and  coor- 
dination of  the  home  with  the  school. 

Evidence  of  leader^  ip  in  River  Rouge  and  recognition  of  its 
program  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  its  staff  for  years  has  swnred 
on  important  state-'wlde  and  regional  committees.    Mrabership  in  these 
ooaaittees  in  turn  has  greatly  strengthened  the  teacher  education  projects 
In  River  Rouge.    In  addition,  teachers  are  encouraged  to  attend  regional, 
state,  and  national  conferences,  being  released  from  teadiii^  duties  for 
this  purpose* 

The  following  report  issued  by  the  Superintendent's  office,  March, 

19$2,  indicates  the  current  status  of  activities  of  staff  on  state  and 

r^ional  committees  t 

Several  of  our  employees  have  been  appointed  to 
membership  on  state  «Dd  regional  committees.    A  partial 
list  follows I 

Roy  Alexander—State  Committee  for  Gitisenship  Edu- 
cation 

Cecil  Roberts— State  Holding  Pover  Study  Comnlttee 
Al  Loving— State  Committee  for  Home  and  Family  Lifs 

Education 

Delfflo  Leila-Dora— Chairman,  General  Education  Coa- 
mittee.  Metropolitan  Detroit  Bureau  of  Coopera- 
tive School  Studies 
I  am  serving  at  present  on  the  Michigan  Coomission 
on  Gducational  Policies  and  the  Hone  and  Family  Lift 


Education  Ccnmlttee*^ 

V^ork  on  these  cooiniltteeB  is  one  of  the  laost  stiraulat* 
Ing  and  educational  experiences  an  educator  can  have* 
People  in  the  State  Oepartnent,  the  colleges  of  education^ 
and  other  school  ^ystau  have  frequently  conraented  upon 
the  foresight  and  intelligence  of  the  River  Rouge  Board 
of  Education  for  the  enoourag«a«nt  given  their  faculty  to 
take  advantage  of  these  oppcrtanities*    Our  school  program 
is  bound  to  be  better  as  a  result  of  this  participation." 

Curriculma  Reconstruction 

The  early  attempts  at  teacher  education  and  curriculum  recon- 
struction^  the  Status  Leadership  Study,  and  tiie  Local  School  Curriculum 
Studly  have  all  been  described*    It  seems  appropriate  at  this  point  to 
mention  some  of  the  qpeoific  steps  achieved  in  curriculum  reconstruction 
in  River  Rouge*    This  movement  proceeded  on  the  broken  front  approach 
and  continues  to  fdlov  this  approach*    The  aimual  report  of  the  Quidanot 
Council  at  the  conclusion  of  the  19U7-19U8  school  year  reoo— ndsd  certain 
revisions  in  the  curriculum  with  the  support  of  adninistratioa  and  the 
majority  of  teachers* 

The  foUoming  developments  have  taken  placet 

All  7B  students  are  enrolled  in  a  three  hour  core  clasSf  based  on 
English  and  social  science*    All  7A  aixi  8b  students  are  enrolled  in  a  two- 
hour  core  class  based  on  English  and  social  science*    The  8A  group  has  & 
one-4iour  class  called  Social  Living*    The  9B  group  is  enrolled  in  a  two- 
hour  core  class  based  on  English  and  social  science*    A  special  cIms 
called  Hcxne  Planning  is  provided  for  125  and  12A  students.    The  blook 

defers  to  Carroll  Uunshov,  Superintendent* 

'superintoident's  Report,  River  Rouge,  Michigan,  March,  1952 
(mimeographed) * 
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period  classes  are  referred  to  as  7B  Unified,  or  8B  Unified,  and  are  iM>t 
labeled  as  "core"  classes.    Jamag  the  aajor  objectives  of  the  revised 
ourrlculum  are  providing  a  more  realistic  approach  to  the  social  develop* 
ment  of  youth,  life  adjustment  education,  study  of  occupations,  orienta- 
tion to  Junior  high  school  and  to  senior  high  school,  and  a  laore  adequate 
testing  program;  compiling  personal  data  of  students,  a  more  flexible 
program  being  centered  on  the  child  and  coonunity,  rather  than  subject 
matter  e«atered,  and  the  defvelqpment  of  deraocratie  prooedures  «uid  group 
skills  in  the  classroom.    The  superintendent  considers  health— physical 
and  mental'— and  coomunlcation  skills  and  cooperative  skills  as  the  main 
objectives  of  the  core  program  in  Hiver  Rouge. 

Individual  and  grmip  counseling  on  personal  problems  and  social 
adjustment,  the  dissemination  of  oociipational  information  and  vocational 
counseling  are  woven  into  class  work  at  apin*opriate  times. 

In  the  8a  Social  Living  class,  attitudes,  manners,  boy^lrl  rela- 
tions, health,  personal  groomii^,  dating,  and  growing  up  in  a  demoorao/ 
are  stressed.    Ihe  attitudes  to  which  attention  is  giv«i  Include  attitudes 
towards  the  home,  towards  siblings,  towards  the  comaunitjy,  axxi  towards  the 
school.    Attitudes  toward  foreign  lands  are  also  woven  into  the  fabric  of 
the  class.    Considerable  use  is  made  of  resources.    Human  resouirces,  such 
as  policemen,  Hremen,  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  business  people,  aixl 
i^illed  craftsmen,  are  brought  into  (dass.    Field  trips  are  made  to  places 
like  Greenfield  Village,  Detroit  Museum  of  Art,  and  Detroit  newspaper 
plants.    Letters  are  written  to  school  youth  in  Japan,  Swltaerland,  Germany, 
and  France,  and  much  Is  learned  of  foreign  lands,  and  new  attitudes 
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dereloped  In  this  way* 

In  th«  9B  class  all  sttuients  set  up  their  foor-year  plan  for  hlg)i 
school*    This  determines  tentatively  the  high  school  curriculum  they  vlU 
f<dlov*    They  Indicate  three  vocational  choices  of  major  Interest*  Tht 
homeroom  teacher,  the  students,  the  faculty  counselor,  and  parents  ars 
Involved*    They,  with  the  student,  reach  basic  agreement  on  his  proposed 
foar-^ear  plan  and  major  occupational  choices*    A  bMkground  for  this  has 
been  laid  In  the  revised  seventh  and  eighth  grade  curriculum*  Special 
programs  such  as  C«r«tr  Kieek  and  Business  Education  Labor  Day  h«rs  also 
contributed  to  the  process  of  providing  information  and  ideas  to  help  the 
9B  student  make  choices  in  his  four-year  plan* 

In  the  twelfth  grade.  Hods  flanning  is  offered  to  12B  and  12A 
students*    It  is  centered  on  such  subjects  as  engagSMnt,  marriage,  ohil* 
dren,  the  parental  family,  the  hoae,  religion,  social  relations,  and  prac- 
tical details  such  as  insurance,  banking,  taxes,  and  consumer  education* 

In  all  these  life  adjxistment  cooperative  classes  there  is  a  strong 
eloaent  of  teacher-pupil  planning*    Coonunity  resources  are  utilised  to 
a  considerable  extent  to  vitalise  and  mak*  acre  functional  the  teaching- 
learning  process* 
School-Coiimunlty  Day 

River  Rouge  believes  that  its  lay  dtlsens  have  moh  to  contribute 
to  the  educational  pr<^am.    It  believes  that  its  parents  and  lay  people 
should  be  fully  Infcraed  regardlz^  the  teachlng-leamli^  process  that  is 
being  administered  by  River  Rouge  schools*    It  believes  that  iMy  persons 
should  be  invited  to  analyze,  criticise  and  correlate  various  items  in  th« 
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sohool  progr«*    Also,  that  lay  people  should  share  in  planning  ways  to 
iaprove  the  educational  program,  in  suggesting  vhat  might  be  added  to  and 
vdiat  Bight  be  eliminated  f:roa  the  school  progran  is  part  of  the  plan. 
Wherever  possible,  it  seeks  to  draw  oommTinitjy^  resources  into  the  learning 
situatiom    An  excellent  device  to  bring  all  this  to  fruition  seemed  to 
be  a  Sohool-CooDunity  Day* 

Three  Scdiool-Ccmraunit/  Days  here  been  held  in  River  Rouge*  Two 
were  held  in  19h9  and  one  in  1951*    ApprcKiiaately  150  persons  participated 
in  the  first  tiro  and  one  hundred  in  the  1951  event.    The  first  School- 
Coiuiilty  Day  fooused  attention  on  the  general  problem  of  i]iQ>roving  the 
school,  on  the  matter  of  providing  services  desired  by  students,  parents 
and  the  lay  public  and  developing  meaningful  sohool  and  conmunity  rela- 
tionships* 

The  second  School-Coninunity  Day  concentrated  on  the  modern  con- 
cept of  a  sehool*    IMs  was  for  the  puxpose  of  shoiring  l^e  lay  publie 
how  AmerLoan  schools  have  dianged  during  the  past  ttiirty  years,    aiii  to 
give  them  a  clear  picture  of  all  the  activities,  all  the  services,  all 
the  equipment  required  to  provide  even  an  average  educational  program 
today* 

The  third  Sohool-Coominity  Day  devoted  its  attention  to  the  prob- 
ISM  of  civil  defense,  irtiioh  seemed  to  be  a  crucial  problem  in  the  Detroit 
metropolitan  area,  an  arsenal  of  national  defense*    Outside  experts  war* 
imported  to  make  keynote  speeches  and  to  serve  as  consultants  or  resoure* 
persona*    I^y  people  were  trained  for  leadership  roles  as  chairmen  of 
canmittees.    School  personnel  served  as  recorders  in  comoittees*  Hm 


pattern  of  th«  meetings  consisted  of  the  keynot&  speeoh,  dividing  xxp  Into 
discussion  groupSjf  re~assanbllng  for  group  summaries  and  sussoary  of  total 
proceedings f  and  filling  out  evaluation  sheets  of  tiie  entire  process* 
Each  group  had  a  la/  ohaiman,  faculty  recorder »  consultant «  and  student 
representative* 

These  loeetlngs  stimulated  interest  of  the  lay  public  and  brou^t 
valuable  exchanges  of  ideas,  ooomentSf  criticism,  and  evoked  joint  plan- 
ning*   Hoirerver,  the  work  and  details  involved  placed  a  real  burden  on  the 
schools*    Also,  public  interest  was  declining*    Out  of  the  last  School* 
0«nmnlty  Day  emerged  the  fcTmation  of  a  analler  group,  a  lay  study  group, 
irtiich  met  first  in  April,  19$1*    This  new  development  gives  indications 
of  being  a  successful  venture*   At  the  meeting  in  April,  1952,  discussioB 
was  held  and  general  plans  were  proposed  for  the  creation  of  a  community 
council*    The  problem  of  the  relationship  between  the  CGDmonity  Council 
aizl  the  schools,  and  how  extensive  would  be  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commun- 
ity Council  needs  to  be  worked  out* 
Job  Placement  Service 

The  Guidance  Council  in  its  annual  report  in  19U6  suggested  the 
creation  of  a  Job  placement  service*    Certain  individual  faculty  manbers 
were  urusually  successful  in  placing  students,  and  a  loosely  knit  plae*- 
■ent  service  was  maintained*    In  19h9  a  formal  organization  with  definite 
procedures,  central  files,  referral  cards,  and  follow-up  records  was  es- 
tablished*   All  faculty  engaged  in  job  plaoraent  kept  careful  rec<wds  and 
maintained  dose  caamunication  with  the  central  office*    Resources,  con- 
tacts and  job  leads  were  pooled  in  an  organiaed  effort  at  j<*)  plaoeaent* 


Cooperation  has  been  received  from  local  Industry  and  trm  the  ttLohlgan 
State  Employment  Service*    River  Rouge  High  School  attempts  to  have  every 
student  tentatively  enrolled  in  the  college  of  his  ohoico,  or  placed  in  a 
job  before  he  walks  on  the  stage  to  receive  his  diplooa.    During  the 
school  year  1950-1951#  the  activities  that  follow  were  reported.  On* 
hundred  twelve  persons  sought  assistance  in  findii%  jobs;  referrals  were 
■ade  to  369  Jobs;  283  persons  were  placed  in  Jobs|  sixty^three  persons 
were  referred  but  not  hiredj  seventy^-three  persons  were  referred,  but  no 
information  has  been  received  as  to  plaooaent. 

8«ren  faculty  mergers  carried  the  burden  of  finding  jobs  for  River 
Rouge  students*    Major  tyi>es  of  woiic  secured  were  as  follows  1  secretarial 
stenographic  and  g«ieral  office)  sales  clerks  of  various  types|  general 
laborers  and  sail  clerks.    Other  jobs  included  fountain  clerks,  dental  as- 
sistant, cashier,  mechanic,  messenger,  paper  boy,  printit^  apprentice, 
stock  boy,  telei^one  (^erator,  and  truck  driver. 
Career  Week 

The  idea  of  a  career  week  was  another  outgrowth  of  the  work  of  the 
Guidance  Council.    The  first  career  week  was  held  in  Noveaber,  19U8.  This 
of  course,  utilised  an  extensive  variety  of  hunan  and  institutional  re- 
sources.   Thirty^ight  occupational  fields  were  represented  by  persons 
actively  engaged  in  the  field*    These  resource  persons  were  taken  on  a 
special  tour  of  the  school  plant*    Students  had  been  canvassed  for  choice 
of  oocupations  and  the  results  tabulated  by  student  groups.    The  thirty** 
eight  fields  were  those  in  which  greatest  interest  had  been  registered. 
To  each  occupational  group  was  assigned  a  teacher,  a  sttident  ohairaan, 
and  a  student  host.    Students  were  permitted  to  attend  three  occupational 


groups,  unless  special  arrangements  were  made  to  visit  more* 

The  latest  oareer  week  was  held  In  Notvember,  1951*    The  MaM  pro- 
cedures irez^  follonrad*    Tlventy>-flTe  occupational  fields  w«re  represented. 
Students  attended  two  of  the  groups  most  closely  related  to  their  occupa- 
tional choice*    In  addition  to  the  occupational  groapo,  two  aasMiblies 
were  held,  one  for  junior  high  and  one  for  senior  high  students.    At  the 
Junior  high  assembly  the  General  Uotors  film,  "Preview  of  Progress,"  was 
shown.    At  the  senior  hi^  assembly  two  films  were  shown.    "Portrait  of  a 
City"  was  furnished  by  the  Ford  Motor  Company  and  a  special  film  portray 
ing  important  episodes  in  the  life  of  Horace  Uann  was  eiiown. 
Business-Labor-Eduoation  Day 

This  is  an  example  of  an  evolving  process  in  school  and  conmrunity 
relations.    It  rein*esents  an  example  of  resource  utilisation  in  teacher 
eduoatlcm.    It  also  illustrates  how  the  schools  may  give  representativM 
of  Industry  and  labor  a  graphic  picture  of  schools  and  school  programs. 
This  movem«:it  originated  in  April,  19U&t  TKhen  the  Great  Lakes  Steel  Cor- 
poration played  host  to  the  faculty  of  River  Rough  High  School.    The  en- 
tire faculty,  in  small  groups,  was  taken  on  a  complete  tour  of  the  major 
units  of  the  steel  mill.    FoUowLng  the  tour  of  the  plants,  the  faculty 
MMiMrs  were  luncheon  guests  of  the  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corporation.  Key 
company  personi^  described  the  organization,  the  products,  the  majco*  ao- 
tivlties,  and  the  problems  of  the  corporation.    Ample  time  was  provided 
for  questions  by  teachers,  and  discussion.    Company  officials  explained 
what  education  could  do  to  help,  and  described  the  type  of  trainii^  they 
desired  for  the  high  sdiool  students  they  hired.    Personnel  policies  wsr* 
discussed.    Teachers  explained  some  of  their  problems  and  difficulties. 


In  UajT,  1Sh9t  key  officials  of  Great  Lakea  Steel  Ccarporatioo 
were  guests  of  the  high  school.    Thej  were  conducted  through  the  school 
plant*    They  were  luncheon  guests  of  the  high  school.    At  the  luncheon, 
key  school  officials  explained  i^ses  of  the  sdiool  program  that  were  of 
greatest  interest  to  the  company  officials.    Questions  and  discussions 
followed. 

With  this  background.  River  Rouge  Joined  other  Detroit  Down  River 
schools  and  the  Down  River  Chanber  of  Comterce  in  a  well  coordinated,  co- 
operative venture  involving  Down  River  schoolSy  industry  and  labor*  On 
May  h,  19Slt  with  the  Down  River  Chamber  of  Cowero*  aasoaing  major  re- 
sponsibility for  coordination,  the  first  business-labor-education  day  was 
held*    All  participants  assembled  in  the  Wyandotte,  Michigan,  hi^  school 
for  the  general  assembly*    They  were  greeted  by  the  president  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Cooneroe*    The  chairman  reviewed  the  purposes  of  Business-Labor- 
£duoation  Day*    The  teachers  met  representatives  of  business,  and  were 
escorted  by  them  to  the  of  ilce,  store,  or  plant  they  were  going  to  visit* 
After  the  tour  of  tiie  establishment,  a  top  executive  explained  irtiat  wu 
needed  from  employees  and  how  the  schools  could  help*    Types  and  ranges 
of  Jobs,  emplojmwnt  procediu-es,  in-service  trainir^  programs,  human  rela- 
tiosA,  and  counseling  of  enplpyeea  were  explained*    The  stated  objectives 
of  the  Business-Labor-Education  Day  were  to  aid  teachers  and  pupils  in 
ooderstandlng  the  business  world  and  the  opportunities  it  offered]  to  help 
provide  educational  prograow  which  would  better  prepare  youth  for  the 
world  of  workj  to  aid  graduates  and  drop-outs  in  securing  suitable  Jobs. 

Specific  topics  discussed,  which  revolved  around  relatione 
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between  school  and  tiadustry,  pointing  out  areas  of  dii«inrt«irint  and  areas 

or  agreement,  were  education  and  training;  human  relations|  public  rela- 
tions] cooperation  between  business  and  education)  and  "what  should  schools 
teach  about  the  Amcrloan  way  of  life,  aanagonent,  and  labor?" 

Sixty*«four  industries  and  six  city  school  systeu  were  represented. 
The  mayor  and  council  of  River  &ouge,  Eoorse,  and  i^yandotte«  the  Grosse 
laLe  NaTal  Air  Station,  and  the  Doim  River  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
also  participated. 

On  Hay  2U9  19$l,  thirty«-six  representatires  of  industry  and  labor 
and  civic  officials  were  guests  of  River  Rouge.    They  were  divided  into 
three  groups  and  taken  on  tours  to  the  high  school  or  to  the  Ann  Visger 
School,  or  the  Northrap  Sdiool.    Classes  in  session  were  visited  and  the 
visitors  saw  the  regular  school  activities  in  progress.    At  the  luncheon 
held  for  the  visitors,  three  aajor  questions  f  omed  the  basis  of  dlscuut- 
sion.   They  weret    (l)  In  what  ways  can  schools  be  helpfkil  to  industry? 
(2)  In  what  ways  can  industry  be  helpful  to  the  schools?    (3)  What  are  we 
triyli^  to  do  for  the  young  people  attending  the  schools  who  are  in  the 
process  of  growing  iq>T 

This  prograa  «m  repeated  in  19^2.    Sixty-three  representatives 
of  labor  and  industry  and  governmental  agencies  visited  the  River  iiouge 
schools.   A  general  assembly  was  held  in  the  high  school.    Visitors  weire 
divided  into  snail  groups  to  visit  elementary  or  high  school  classes. 
Selected  teachers  demonstrated  the  progression  of  learning  experiences 
in  such  areas  as  reading,  arithmetic,  language,  ooonercial  arts,  and  in* 
dus trial-vocational  arts.   At  the  luncheon  for  visitors^  opportunity  wss 


provided  for  discussion  of  nhat  mis  observed  nith  the  demonstration 
teachers* 

The  Camping  Prograa 

As  another  step  to  provide  a  more  functional  curriculum,  a  camp- 
ing program  was  started  in  Uay,  19$0«    This  was  repeated  in  May,  1951* 
FortjT'fiv*  seventh  graders  and  fort^«-eight  ninth  graders  participated 
in  a  OQ»>iroek  camping  experience  in  1950«    In  fifty  seventh  graders 

and  forty-six  ninth  graders  participated*    The  groups  went  separately* 

Several  resources  were  tapped  to  make  the  canpii^  eiqperience  pos- 
sible*    The  Grosse  Fointe  Garden  Club  contributed  two  hiindred  fifty  dol- 
lars*   !Qie  River  Rouge  Kiwanis  Club  contributed  one  hundred  dollars]  the 
River  Rouge  Child  Study  group  contributed  twenty-four  dollars*    The  Kellogg 
Foundation  contributed  five  dollars  for  each  child  who  participated*  Food 
was  purchased  at  special  rates.    The  actual  cost  to  each  child  was  eight 
dollars  for  one  week  in  oamp»    The  Cedar  Lake  Camp,  at  Chelsea,  Ific^gan, 
maintained  by  the  State  Conservation  Department,  was  used* 

At  eaapf  of  course,  all  the  natural  resources  of  forests,  land, 
soil,  and  water  were  used*    The  State  Conservation  Department  maintained 
a  state  fishery  at  the  camp*    They  paravided  a  conducted  tour,  which  was  « 
study  of  fish  life  in  lakes  and  streams,  identified  varieties  of  fish  and 
shomd  what  food  the  fish  ate*    The  Forestry  Service  showed  the  relation- 
ship between  soils  and  trees*    They  identified  trees,  pointed  out  their 
use  as  luaber  and  explained  selected  lumbering*    Thsy  showed  examples  of 
soil  erosion,  and  conducted  tours  on  wood  lore  and  wild  life*    The  field 
adninistaration  division  explained  fire  prevention,  demonstrated  fire 
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fighting,  provided  examples  of  unsafe  giuis,  and  careless  handling  of  fire- 
anus*    The  students  were  taken  to  the  rifle  range  irtiere  ererjibody  fired  a 
gun  and  was  given  practical  lessons  in  safety* 

Tttaehers  aooovaaiad  their  students  to  camp*   Onoe  in  oanp,  stu- 
dents organised  into  work  groups  under  teacher  direction*    They  learned 
in  a  natural  setting,  uixier  practical  coixiitions,  how  to  work  in  groups* 

The  teachers  and  pupils  planned  in  advance  for  the  camping  ex- 
perience and  analysed  possible  benefits  they  would  derive  from  the  planned 
experienoM*    The  ninth  grade  core  class  integrated  the  camping  e^qierience 
into  units  on  study  of  vocations  and  units  on  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources*  They  set  up  their  goals  in  advance  of  l^e  Held  trip  to  oaap* 

Evaluation  was  conducted  daily  in  camp*    The  day*s  activities 
were  evaluated  to  see  what  new  attitudes  were  developing,  what  new  ex- 
periences were  recorded,  irtiat  new  information  was  gained*    i^hen  the  stu- 
donts  evaluated  their  experiences  they  felt  they  had  three  major  gains* 
First   was  a  new  concept  of  their  teachers,  who  turned  out  to  be  very 
good  companions,  to  the  surprise  of  many  students*    Second,  pupils  felt 
they  gained  a  better  knowledge,  a  better  understanding  of  each  otheri 
they  saw  their  classmates  as  entirely  different  persons,  and  new  leaders 
oaerged  in  the  new  environment*    Third,  all  agreed  they  had  gained  mor* 
knowledge  of  science*    B\irther  evalxiation  was  provided  by  writing  up 
their  ejQ)eriences« 

The  camping  experience  made  fin«  use  of  a  variety  of  resources 
in  the  tea<*iing-learning;  process*    It  utilized  special  techniques  in  the 
pre-^jlanning  period,  setting  up  goals,  and  anticipating  experiences  and 


knowledges  to  be  gained. 

River  Roqge  Driver  Tralnioe:  Progny 

This  was  the  first  high  school  driver  training  prograa  in  lfioliig«n, 
starting  originally  in  1939  and  runnii^  for  three  months  only.    It  was 
abandoned  beoause  of  the  start  of  iSorld  )^ar  II,  and  the  shortage  of  ve- 
hicles resaltlng  thBrefrom. 

The  program  was  revived  during  the  sunaner  of  19U7,  with  high 
achool  students  receiving  instruction  during  the  sunner  vacation*  In 
September  of  19U7  the  progras  vaa  continued  in  the  high  school  as  part 
of  the  regular  curriculum.    It  was  also  offered  to  adults  under  the  Adult 
liJucation  Division,  as  a  public  service.    It  continues  in  both  the  high 
school  and  the  adult  programs* 

Several  resources  are  used  in  the  program*    The  driver  training, 
dual  control  car  is  lUnilshed  by  the  local  automobile  dealer,  through  ar- 
rangements woriced  out  by  the  American  Automobile  Association.    The  local 
dealer  services  and  maintains  the  driva:  trainii^  car  in  good  working 
condition.    The  American  Automobile  Association  distributes  a  newsletter 
to  all  participating  schools  which  offers  valuable  suggestions  and  de- 
scribes recent  imovatlona  and  successful  techniques*    In  addition,  «ia 
American  Automobile  Association  sponsors  a  trainlr^  program  for  seconlary 
teachers  to  qualify  them  for  driver  training  IrBtruction.    This  special 
training  program  is  provided  Jointly  by  the  University  of  ittehlgan,  tha 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Michigan  State  Safety  Coinnis- 
sion,  and  the  American  Automobile  Association.    In  addition,  the  Amarleao 
Automobile  Association  makes  available,  at  special  rates,  various  equipment 
needed  for  testing  and  training,  including  depth  perception  test,  visual 
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•ctilty  test,  peripheral  vision  test,  reaction  time  tost,  and  a  steadiness 
test.    The  Anerioan  Automobile  Association  also  provides  a  teaching 
ual,  containing  a  coarse  outline,  «hich  was  used  in  launehii^  the  River 
Rouge  progriB. 

The  local  police  force  cooperates  by  sending  a  apedal  officer 
crrer  to  the  school  to  give  all  tests,  which  are  adndnisttred  during  the 
school  day.   At  tlaesj,  the  police  force  has  assisted  with  the  actual  in- 
struction* 

A  criterion  for  judging  the  valxie  of  this  progra       consist  of 
a  record  of  the  accident  rates  of  the  driver  training  students.  These 
figures  are  provided  by  the  River  Rouge  Police  C^>artmentt 

Accidents  Resulting  Accidents  Resulting  in  Traffic  VI- 

In  Property  Damage  Personal  Injury  olatloa 

TlckSfte 

19U7-19U8                    0                            0  6 

19U8-19ij9                    1                             X  9 

19U9-1950                   0                           •  6 

1950-  1951                   3                             0                '  1 

1951- 1952*                  1                            0  0 


•These  figures,  as  of  March  7,  1952,  are  for  a  total  of  dltk 
students  isho  have  been  trained  during  the  period  19U7-1952. 

The  dilver  training  program,  through  utillaation  of  resources  as 
described,  has  provided  a  valuable  service  to  River  Rouge  students  in  the 
area  of  life  adjustment*    It  has  helped  to  demonstrate  a  raeaningftO.  re- 
lation between  school  and  the  world  of  work  and  reality. 
River  Rouge  Youth  Bureau 

The  Director  of  Special  Services  in  the  River  Rouge  Schools  decided 
one  day  that  something  should  be  done  about  the  youth  in  the  community  who 
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wv  picked  up  by  the  police  for  minor  incidents  and  brought  before  a 
hard-boiled  desk  sergeant*    It  seoned  that  there  nust  be  a  better  way  to 
approach  the  problem  of  Juvenile  delinquency*    With  the  permission  of  the 
Superintendent,  the  Director  of  Special  Services  visited  eight  large 
Michigan  cities  to  make  a  state-Hide  study  of  established  practices  af- 
fecting school  and  police  cooperation  for  dealing  with  Juvenile  probleas* 
From  this  study,  a  special  plan  mts  devised  for  River  Houge*    This  is  an 
example  of  the  principle  that  a  large  measure  of  ingenuity  is  required  in 
adapting  accepted  procedures  to  a  local  situation* 

The  Director  and  the  Chief  of  Police  worked  out  the  details  of 
the  Youth  Bureau  Jointly*    It  was  decided  to  place  a  special  police  ser- 
geant in  charge  of  all  youth  under  seventeen  iftio  were  arrested*  The 
Director  of  Special  Services  and  the  sergeant  were  to  work  as  a  unit  in 
operating  the  Xouth  Bureau,  n^nich  is  a  very  unusual  practice  in  American 
education*    Every  youth  apprehotuied,  whether  in  the  public  or  parochial 
schools,  was  not  arrested,  bit  was  brou^t  before  the  Youth  Bureau  in  the 
farasence  of  both  the  Director  and  the  sergeant*    At  first  a  special  rooa 
was  fTOvided  in  the  city  hall  for  this  purpose,  but  now  the  Youth  Bureau 
is  housed  in  a  small,  separate  building  erected  by  the  city* 

When  the  youth  appears  before  the  Youth  Bureau,  he  must  bring  a 
parent  or  guardian*    Tiie  Director  of  Special  Services  has  his  school  rec- 
ord before  him,  and  the  sergeant  brings  any  information  available  £ram  the 
police*    The  offense  is  considered  and  discussed,  and  the  best  correotiva 
measure  is  determined.    A  teacher  or  school  counselor,  familiar  with  the 
youth,  may  be  called  inj  a  priest  or  a  minister  may  be  called  in;  a  social 


worker  ba/  take  part}  and  in  sGme  cases  the  Loim  River  Conaultatioa  Of- 
fice may  send  In  a  psychologist*    Consideration  is  given  to  the  health, 
to  the  mental  condition,  to  the  social  adjustaient  or  laalad^stment  of  the 
youth  in  deciding  his  case.    In  extreme  cases  the  coumwlee  is  insti- 
tutionalised*   In  most  oaseSf  the  youth  is  placed  under  superrision  for 
a  variable  period.    He  is  called  back  for  conferences  and  discharged 
when  the  situation  is  clarified;  that  is,  when  a  satisfactory  adjustment 
has  been  made.    Complete  records  of  all  cases  are  kept* 

The  Xeuth  Bureau  was  inaugurated  in  June,  19U7»  and  continues  to 
operate  with  fine  success*    It  is  a  good  eocaople  of  the  use  of  resouroes 
in  providing  a  special  program  for  the  amelioration  of  difficult  youth 
problems*   Other  resources  were  drawn  upon  in  addition  to  those  already 
listed*    The  city  recreation  program,  run  Jointly  by  the  school  and  the 
city,  with  eadi  contributing  $0  per  cent  of  the  funds,  and  which  provided 
extensive  leisure  time  aotivitieay  is  a  factor  in  combating  Juvenile  de- 
linquency*   The  three  oonmunity  centers,  supported  by  funds  firom  the 
United  Foundation  and  local  taxes,  are  other  factors  in  reduoii^  t^e 
incidence  of  Juvenile  dellnquenoy* 

In  a  unique  approach  to  the  probl^n,  the  police  sergeant  assigned 
to  the  Youth  Bureau  was  plaoed  in  c^iarge  of  one  of  the  comBonlty  centers* 
The  sergeant  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  community  center  to  let  all  the 
ymith  see  him  as  a  "real"  fellow,  as  a  friend  and  counselor,  and  to  let 
the  sergeant  have  the  opportunity  to  work  with  "normal"  youth,  so  that 
he  would  not  get  a  warped  Impression  of  all  youth*    This  same  sargwuii 
was  used  as  a  resource  person  in  the  school,  where  he  talked  to  pupil 
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groups  on  safety^  crime,  aixi  police  problems* 

A  criterion  for  judging  tho  effectiveness  of  the  Youth  BivesUf 
vhleh  is  a  fins  example  of  hov  to  use  resources  to  improve  a  special 
I^mse  of  and  make  a  vital  contribution  to  the  school  program  and  uk«  « 
vital  contribution  to  life  adjustwent^  is  a  record  of  the  Juvenile  delin- 
quency oases  frca  19kl  to  19$2  reported  to  the  Youth  Bureau*    The  foUoir^ 
Ing  figures  are  presented i 


Year  Maaber  of  Cases  Reported 

19li7-19U8  681 
I9U8-I9I49  522 
19U9-1950  307 
1950-1951  198* 


1951-1952  (6  month  period)  91 


It  should  be  kept  in  mind  l^at  all  juvenile  delinquencies  ar« 
reported  to  the  Youth  Bureau* 

*Tiio  hundred  cams  anmally  seems  to  be  l^e  control  point,  which 
leveled  off  in  1951>  and  gives  a  strong  indication  of  remaining  at  about 
the  same  figure  in  1952*    This  figure  is  considerably  below  the  average 
for  other  cities  of  sLrailar  size  and  type*    A  most  encouragiiig  point  is 
that  t^e  Youth  Bureau  resolves  90  per  cent  of  the  cases  brought  before 
it,  referring  only  10  per  cent  of  the  cases  to  the  Juvenile  Court* 


The  River  Rouge  Health  Council 

The  Health  Council  grew  out  of  a  realization  by  school  people  of 
the  need  for  lay  groups  in  the  caanunity  to  help  on  health  problou*  Th« 
first  step  was  stimulated  by  a  State  Department  of  Education  of ficial^ 
speaking  in  River  Rouge  in  19U6  on  health*    The  faculty  and  Parent  Teacher 
Association  of  the  itorthrup  School  were  aroused  and  determined  to  do  some-' 
thing  about  the  high  rate  of  defective  teeth*    Two  local  dentists  made  a 
survey  in  I9U6-I9I47  and  found  t^at  93  per  cent  of  the  pupils  needled  dental 
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care* 

In         tiro  things  Mt  the  stage  for  the  Health  Council*    A  con- 
sultant from  Wayne  Unlverelty  directed  an  extensive  in-s«rrice  training 
program  in  Elver  Rouge,  the  Local  rotK>ol  Curriculum  Study,  out  of  whieh 
sasrged  a  faculty  ccHonittee  on  health*    Second,  a  near  nurse,  with  experi- 
ence in  coosnunlty  relations  and  with  an  adequate  comprehension  of  educa* 
tion.  Joined  the  staff*    The  principals  of  the  four  city  schools,  drawing 
upon  their  knoidedge  of  the  community,  suggested  a  list  of  interested 
la^n  for  the  Health  Cout»il.    In  October,  19k9,  the  Health  Council  was 
organized.    It  consisted  of  two  parents  representing  each  school,  the  four 
I»rincipals,  the  superintendent,  three  local  dentists,  the  school  narse,  a 
school  board  mmber,  the  city  health  nurse,  and  the  assistant  primipal  of 
the  high  school. 

Ahen  the  council  first  met  it  listed  health  problems  in  the  com- 
Muoity  and  discovered  seven  major  problems.    Seven  conmittees  were  formed 
to  consider  these  problems*   One  of  these  was  the  Dental  Sub-cous&ittee, 
which  will  be  used  to  illustrate  use  of  resources. 

The  Dental  Sub-committee,  organised  in  November,  19U9,  consisted 
of  the  school  nurse,  three  parents,  and  one  teacher.    The  president  of 
^e  Health  Council,  a  dentist,  woriced  with  the  ocamittee*    One  of  th« 
first  moves  of  the  conmittee  was  to  invite  the  local  dentists  to  a  lunch- 
eon irtiere  the  problem  was  discussed  and  a  careful  atteoipt  was  nmde  to 
gain  their  aiHpwt  and  approval.    The  second  step  was  to  call  in  a  dental 
consultant  from  the  Michdgan  State  Health  Departnent,  who  discussed  dental 
fluoride  and  other  dental  programs  throughout  the  country.    The  third  step 


was  to  carry  out  a  pilot  dental  fluoride  program  sponsored  by  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  in  the  Northrup  School.    T»o  local  denUsts  treated 
eighty-two  second  grade  pupils  in  their  o»m  offices,  at  a  cost  of  four 
dollars  per  student.    The  Parent-Teacher  Association  made  the  appointments, 
served  as  receptionists,  collected  the  money,  and  escorted  the  pupils  to 
toe  dental  offices,  with  assistance  from  the  safety  patrol.    The  pilot 
project  was  an  important  device  in  educating  parents  to  the  need  for  den- 
tal care,  in  makli^  them  receptive  to  the  program,  in  building  up  an 
understanding  of  *at  the  school  was  trying  to  accomplish,  in  ehowlng 
how  to  organise  the  program,  and  in  utilizing  resources.  Representatives 
of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  visited  parents,  explained  the  need  for 
dental  treatment,  and  the  benefits  that  wcxild  result. 

As  a  result  of  the  pilot  program  and  putxLio  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  a  dental  program,  the  Dental  Committee  reoo— nrted  that  the 
school  board  set  up  a  budget  for  a  dental  fluoride  program  for  all  second, 
fifth,  and  eighth  grade  pupils.    This  included  a  full-time  dental  hygienlst 
with  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  a  completely  equipped  dental  office  for 
oral  examination  and  fluoride  treatment,  ana  a  reception  room.    The  school 
board  approved  and  the  fluoride  program  got  under  way  during  the  suamer 
of  1950.    The  State  Department  of  Health  provided  a  list  of  sty^ea 
needed  for  fluoride  treatment,  and  the  president  of  the  Health  Coujxsll 
made  contacts  and  arrangements  whereby  the  equipment  was  purchased  at 
special  rates. 

Interesting  dereLopoents  of  the  dental  program  are  the  utilis** 
tlon  of  parents,  who  brought  the  children  to  and  f^om  the  schools,  and 
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to  the  dental  clinic.    The  parents  helped  in  the  dental  clinic,  helped 
make  up  the  supplies  fear  fluoride  treatment,  and  entertained  the  ohildrm 
who  Here  -waiting  their  torn.    The  second  developoent  involres  the  teachers 
in  ihe  second,  fifth,  and  eighth  grades.    Starting  in  September,  19$!,  a 
special  room  was  set  up  in  the  building  irhere  the  dental  clinic  is  housed 
and  the  entire  class  was  brought  over  as  a  unit.    The  teacher  conducted 
the  class,  presaited  the  plamed  lesson  for  the  day,  while  the  pupils  went 
into  the  dental  clinic  one  at  a  time,  then  rejoined  the  class* 

There  have  been  four  major  accomplishments  of  the  Health  Ccuncil 
since  its  inception.    The  first  was  the  dental  program.    The  second  was 
the  coordination  of  the  city  health  {arograa.    The  third  accomplishmMt 
was  the  creation  of  a  new,  much-needed  health  center.    A  survey  by  th« 
Health  Council  revealed  ttio  inadequacy  of  the  existing  health  center.  It 
was  housed  in  an  undesirable  location,  was  too  small,  and  lacked  proper 
•quipmenty  and  was  not  serving  all  the  people.    The  fourth  acc<Mtplishment 
was  the  deveLopiaent  of  the  Mental  Health  CoaaittM  and  the  long  rang* 
program  it  is  developing  for  students  and  adults. 

The  creation  of  the  new  Health  Genter  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
use  of  resources  fcr  improvement  of  the  sdiool  program.  The  Sub-coniaittee 
on  Coordinating  the  city  health  and  school  health  program  took  up  the 
qaestion^  "How  can  the  City  Health  Department  off«r  more  assistance  to 
the  school  healtJi  program?"  It  ms  discovered  that  immunisatiOD  was  « 
serious  probl«aj  for  example,  less  than  33  per  cent  of  entering  school 
children  were  vaccinated  for  small  pox.  It  was  decided  that  there  was 
great  need  for  a  continuous  inmunlzation  program  organised  cooperatively 


by  the  city  and  school  health  d&j;}artiDent8^  that  there  me  need  fbr  better 
city  health  facilitlee,  and  that  there  nae  a  need  Ibr  a  direct  tLe-up  frith 
the  City  Council. 

In  tapping  resources  to  get  at  the  problen  it  tias  decided  to  call 
in  the  city  nurse,  and  to  follotr  this  up  by  calling  in  the  Mayor  and  the 
City  Council,    It  was  also  decided  to  explore  the  possibility  of  state 
help,  and  to  intrite  in  local  doctors  and  gain  their  support* 

Several  meetings  were  held  with  the  City  Council  and  the  Mayer. 
Flans  were  drawn  up  for  the  new  itealth  Center.    Tno  local  doctors  joined 
the  connittee  and  sui^orted  it.    Three  city  council  mothers  and  the  Uayor 
Joined  the  Health  Council.    A  vacant  store  buildii^  was  leased  and  the 
now  Health  Center  was  built  on  the  premises.   The  city  paid  for  the  cen- 
ter .i    For  its  share,  the  school  board  paid  for  all  secretarial  work  for 
the  entire  Health  Council,  provided  the  secretar/  and  secretarial  materials. 

Services  provided  to  the  sdiool  include  iomunization  for  all  school 
children  and  tuberculosis  checkups*   A  doctor  ccxaes  out  tnm  the  Children's 
Hospital  (Detroit)  and  administers  the  shots.    Hie  Health  Center  was  opened 
in  S^teober,  1951,  and  as  of  Maroh,.  1952,  there  were  850  oases  of  Ijs- 
munlsation  of  school  children. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  River  Rouge  Action  Research 
Projects  was  presented  to  establish  Justification  for  its  selection  in 
the  study.    The  octent  of  invrolvement  of  ttie  River  Rouge  faculty  in  re- 
source utilization  in  the  teaching-learning  process  has  been  den»nstrated 
by  the  foregoing  description  of  activities.    It  was  assumed  that  the  teach- 
ers and  administrators  itio  had  been  consciously  involved  in  various  aspects 


of  suoh  a  progran  would  be  qualified  to  identify  aid  evaluate  the  abstract 
statemenba  of  principles  and  procedures  for  resource  utilisation  taken 
from  the  literature  and  incorporated  into  the  tentative  instrtnaent* 

Suosaary  Report  of  Tentative  Instrument 
In  the  fourth  chapter  the  tentative  instrument  was  described. 
This  was  applied  in  River  Rouge,  where  one  hundred  survey  forms  wej?e 
distributed.    Of  this  number  eighty-eight  were  returned*    In  the  foil  oil- 
ing paragraiAs  a  report  will  be  given  of  the  results.    "Hie  report  will 
be  presented  in  five  sections,  each  section  representing  one  of  the  fire 
categories  around  which  the  tentative  instnasent  was  constructed.  la 
presenting  this  suamary*  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  areas  of  agreement, 
areas  of  disagrewnent,  and  areas  of  uncertainty  i^ere  itenw  were  not 
Identifiable  or  seemed  confusing. 
Evaluation 

The  problem  is  to  determine  if  there  is  a  definite  effort  in 
schools  for  evaluation  of  resource  utilization  in  the  teaching-leamirg 
process. 

From  the  responses  in  River  Rouge,  it  is  evident  that  evaluation 
is  used*    There  are  instances  of  considerable  agreement,  as  there  are  in- 
stances of  disagreenent  and  uncertainty.    The  items  of  agreement  will  be 
discussed  first* 

Goals  are  defined*    The  specific  understandings,  attitudes,  skills 
and  factual  information  considered  as  desirable  objectives  are  undertaken. 
In  setting  up  the  goals  the  greatest  stress  is  upon  developii^  attitude! 
and  beliefs.    The  development  of  desirable  habits,  such  as  health  habits 


and  an  ordered  pattern  of  living,  rarit  next  among  objectives  set  up. 
This  is  closely  followsd  by  the  develofxnent  of  social  sensitivity,  the 
acquisition  of  faotiial  information,  and  the  deiTel<^pnent  of  skills*  Next 
in  order  of  importance  are  placed  the  development  of  interests,  such  as 
interest  in  the  coosmxnity  and  the  major  forces  operating  therein,  and  the 
dofvelopraent  of  personal-social  relationships*    Of  slightly  less  importance 
are  ti\e  development  of  critical  thinkii^g  and  building  up  a  philosophy  of 
Ufa* 

Under  irays  to  evaluate  resource  use  activities,  greatest  agria—nt 
is  reached  on  the  extent  of  factual  information  which  is  acquired  and  upon 
Mtloating  change  in  beliefs,  interests,  appreciations,  and  social  sen- 
sitivity*   The  acquisition  of  factual  information  is  tested  principally 
by  written  examinations.    Estimating  changes  in  beliefs,  interests,  social 
sensitivity  and  appreciations  is  made  chiefly  by  observing  student  reac- 
tions and  analysing  statements  made  in  class  discussions* 

The  principle  of  defining  goals  was  accepted  either  ccmpletely  or 
in  part  by  all  respondents;  there  were  no  rejections.    It  was  also  agreed 
that  evidence  of  achievement  of  these  goals  should  be  collected  and  as- 
saabled*   Strong  support  ms  given  to  the  proposition  that  decisions 
should  be  reached  concerning  the  degree  of  present  success,  which  is  to 
say  that  conclusions  should  be  formulated,  based  upon  the  evidence^  con- 
eerning  the  extent  to  which  sought  goals  are  beir^  realised. 

The  items  of  disagrement  are  few  in  number.    Th^e  seen*  to  be 
a  mild  reaction  against  setting  up  the  developmoit  of  appreciations  as  an 
objective,  though  the  great  majority  favor  this  as  a  desirable  goal*  Ibm 


real  diiagf— ent  centers  arouixi  two  items  in  nays  to  erv^uate.    These  two 
lt«M  are  among  those  nine  itens  out  of  the  entire  192  Items  in  which  the 
"Mo"  and  "In  Part"  anawws  outnumber  the  "Yes"  answws.    In  the  first  item 
under  consideration,  ascertaining  changes  in  personal-social  relations  by 
aneodotal  recordings  of  individual  reactions,  thirty-five  respondents  ii>- 
dioated  this  practice  was  followed,  while  seven  reported  it  as  not  operat- 
ing and  forty-four  checked  it  as  operating  in  part.    Ihe  second  item, 
praising  ability  to  apply  generalisations,  indicated  operation  in  thirty- 
ecren  oases,  non-operative  in  nine  cases,  and  operation  in  part  in  forty 
instances* 
Baeio  Prinoiplea 

What  are  the  broad  concepts  which  reflect  educational  planning 
based  upon  human  growth  and  derelopnent  and  which  recognise  the  operation 
of  djnaaic  social  forces  in  the  community? 

What  are  the  broad  caicepts  which  apply  to  the  utilization  of  re- 
sources in  the  teaching-learning  process?   What  are  the  general  and 
specific  principles,  methods,  and  techniques  which  seen  basic  to  this 
recent  development? 

Those  areas  of  agreement  will  be  presented  first,  followed  by 
areas  of  disagreement  and  uncertaintgr  as  revealed  by  the  study  of  River 
Rouge. 

The  bluest  degree  of  agreement  is  found  in  the  concept  of  school 
and  ccBBBinity  relations,  in  the  direct  utilization  of  resources  in  the 
teaching-learning  process.    The  teachers  believe  that  their  concept  of 
educaUon  is  broad.    They  are  aware  of  toe  richness  and  depth  that  will 


enhanee  their  tMOhlng  and  the  prupils'  learning  because  they  \anxm  the  oat* 
isunity  and  use  its  available  resources  in  their  work*    They  believe  that 
bringing  the  iRn>ld  and  its  life  into  the  dassroom  is  teaching  at  its 
best*    The  concept  previously  stated  that  bringing  the  mrld  and  its  life 
into  the  classroom  is  teaching  at  its  best  has  supporting  items*    It  is 
held  that  innrolvemmt  of  connunity  agencies,  of  ocnmunity  leaden  and 
study  of  natural  resources  in  the  teaching-learning  process  is  a  most  ef- 
fective nay  to  provide  a  functional  curriculum*    The  proposition  is  ao- 
oepted  that  ooMgnnity  resources  are  inseparably  linked  to  l^e  learning 
experiences  of  young  pe<^e*    Another  accepted  principle  is  that  all 
available  resources  of  an  educative  nature  should  be  utilised  with  the 
condition  that  the  sdiool  assxime  responsibility  to  see  that  a  balanced 
program  is  afforded  each  youngster* 

They  consider  it  highly  important  that  they  have  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  school  and  oomnunity  problems,  that  they  understand  the  broader 
social  functions  and  relationships  of  the  school  teacher  in  society* 
They  cooperate  with  and  use  the  various  educational  agencies  of  the  oosh* 
■unity.    They  accept  a  degree  of  responsibility  aloi^  with  other  cultural 
aganoies,  to  work  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  potentialities  and 
limitations  in  the  resources  of  the  community*    They  believe  th&t  practical 
laymen  of  the  community  realise  that  the  time  has  come  to  strengthen  the 
institution  of  public  education  as  one  of  the  first  lines  of  defense*  when 
they  discuss  school  problems  with  laymen  they  use  symbols  and  language  in- 
telligible to  the  laynwn* 

The  principle  is  accepted  that  Uie  teacher  holds  the  fl»st  pivotal 
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position  for  adcii«  «M  of  wmacaaLtf  reeoarces  to  inprove  the  instructional 
program.    A  supportii^  principle,  in  recognition  of  this,  is  that  whatever 
the  plan  for  tapping  resources,  teachers  must  be  convinced  that  the  plan 
is  good  and  that  they  can  use  it  for  better  teaching*   More  evidence  of 
recognition  of  the  key  role  of  teachers  is  found  in  the  concept  that 
leadership  is  a  fiinction  of  all  teachers  passing  alternately  and  concur- 
rently fron  one  to  another  in  accordance  with  their  ability  to  laake  dis- 
tinctive contributions* 

There  is  a  high  d^ree  of  agreement  that  education  needs  advocates 
who  are  willixig  to  contribute  their  services,  and  that  River  RoucS  has 
■any  of  these  people.    However,  the  River  Rouge  teachers  report  that  they 
do  not  always  know  the  best  means  of  utilizing  this  reservoir  of  human 
talent.    To  meet  this  need,  they  are  developing  the  machinery  which  will 
enable  them  to  draw  much  of  the  kiwwledge  and  energy  of  the  community  in- 
to the  teaching-learning  process. 

There  is  practically  unanimous  acceptance  of  the  concept  of  com- 
■anlty  centered  education.    Biis  is  signified  by  the  principle  that  no 
good  schod  can  stand  apart  from  the  life  of  the  oonounity,  for  the  two 
are  woven  tc^ethar  by  human  values  and  common  interests.    In  support  of 
this  is  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  the  community  is  a  laboratory 
for  training  youth  for  self-realisation,  civic  responsibility,  and  desir- 
able human  relations.    There  is  agrMMint  that  three  major  objectives  in 
the  utilization  of  resources  in  the  teaching-learning  process  are  the  de- 
velopment of  social  comprehension,  social  motivation,  and  social  skills* 

The  observation  is  accepted  that,  generally,  those  persons  nho 
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dfflnonstrate  leadership  have  all  the  tasks  of  the  cemmunlty  thrust  upon 
them.    To  meet  this  problem  River  Rouge  accepts  the  principle  that  the 
school  should  be  able  to  recognize  leadership  idierever  it  exists  and 
should  accept  the  responsibility  for  helping  citiaens  develop  leadership 
qualities,    k  corollaiy  proposition  that  teachers  are  tutors  in  human  re- 
lations and  group  iiork  for  tanorrow's  adult  citizens  is  also  accepted. 

The  principle  is  accepted  toat  public  understanding  of  modern 
schools  and  what  they  are  atten^ting  to  do  should  be  developed.    It  is 
agreed  that  this  cannot  be  developed  in  the  abstract  alonej  it  must  have 
scMnething  specific  and  concrete  for  reference.    Every  sdiool  and  nearly 
•very  teacher  is  performing  some  functions  in  a  superior  manner.  These 
can  and  must  be  used  as  evidence  of  the  good  that  schools  oan  do.  This 
-will  tend  to  encourage  greater  participation  and  to  rdease  more  conuaunity 
resources. 

River  Rouge  rejects  the  idea  of  a  static  school.    It  accepts  the 
principle  that  the  school  should  be  sensitive  to  new  developments,  adjust 
its  program  to  them  and  keep  its  program  flexible. 

The  areas  of  disagreement  are  few  in  number.    There  is  mild  dis- 
agreement with  the  proposition  that  in  working  with  the  conmunity  initia- 
tive must  c«ne  from  the  school.    There  was  slight  disagre«nent  with  the 
proposal  that  education,  to  be  realistic  and  vital,  must  set  its  curricu- 
lar  pr<^am  within  the  framework  of  a  carefully  considered  firstHiand 
acquaintance  witii  significant  aspects  of  the  learner's  0iysical,  biological, 
and  social  environnent.    Along  with  this  proposal  there  was  seme  objection 
to  the  principle  that  unless  a  school  moves  into  the  comminity  propar  it 
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oust  resort  to  artificial  davices  and  incur  the  danger  of  achieving 
only  artificial  results. 

The  pxinciple  that  laymen  have  been  and  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  groups  and  caonittees  working  on  curriculum  revision  and  develop* 
ment  does  not  qperate  to  the  fullest  extent  in  River  Rouge*    This  is  sup- 
ported by  the  response  to  the  proposition  that  public  participatioQ  in 
local  education  has  caused  a  significant  change  in  the  sdiools  since  Aorld 
War  II,  where  the  results  show  forty-two  "Yes,"  twenty-one  "No,"  and  one 
"In  Part"  replies* 

The  results  ^ow  that  the  teachers  in  River  Rouge  believe  they 
have  not  been  sensitised  to  the  need  for  utilisation  of  resources  in  the 
institutional  program. 

There  is  a  strong  belief  in  River  Rouge  that  it  is  not  the  func- 
tion of  education  to  change  the  culture,  tnat  the  school  is  a  reflection 
of  ite  culture,  is  part  of  the  warp  and  woof.    The  tally  shows  forty*niine 
rejecting  the  principle,  fourteen  accepting  it  in  part,  and  twenty  accept- 
ing the  principle.    This  is  a  definite  irxiication  that  while  River  Rouge 
accepts  comomnity  centered  education,  it  does  so  as  a  resource-use  school 
and  not  as  a  caaminity  school.    It  is  priaarily  concerned  with  utilizing 
resources  to  ii^ove  the  teaching-learning  process  rather  thaui  to  improve 
the  quality  of  living  and  change  the  culture. 
Operating  Practices 

Khat  are  the  ways  and  means  of  operation  in  getting  at  the  re- 
sources and  in  making  them  a  vital  part  of  the  teadiing-learning  processt 

In  River  Rouge  there  is  a  high  rate  of  agreement  and  evideiwe  of 
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many  procedures  in  operatloo*  There  is  some  disagreement,  too.  Th« 
areas  of  agreement  will  be  presented  iirst,  followed  by  the  areas  of 
disagreement* 

There  is  an  extremely  high  rate  of  agreement  that,  as  an  operat- 
ing principle,  the  schools  should  utilize  all  ai^ropriate  techniqpies  for 
affectively  relating  the  school  with  the  ccraninity* 

There  is  also  strong  agreement  that  ecnmanity  resotirces  are  ex- 
cellent teaching  materials  i^jich  may  be  used  as  they  are,  or  the  schools 
may  inake  instructional  materials  about  the  resources  available. 

Certain  procedures  in  the  guidance  or  direction  of  pi^)ils  operate 
to  a  great  extent.    The  teachers  guide  pupils  into  situations  where  they 
discover  intorrelationships  between  subject  matter  fields  as  they  relate 
to  the  use  of  ocmmunity  resources.    Mso,  pupils  are  encouraged  to  dis- 
cover and  make  extensive  use  of  the  services  of  other  agencies.  Again, 
in  the  use  of  resources  in  the  teaching-learning  process  a  sequential  de- 
velopment of  student  experiences  throughout  each  year  is  planned.  This 
planning  enables  each  conmunity  experience  to  be  functionally  related 
with  both  prior  and  subsequent  experimoes  of  the  pupil. 

The  area  of  school  and  conmronity  relations  inaLuoes  several  items 
of  agreement.    One  of  the  accepted  principles  is  that  the  educational 
adaptability  of  a  coomunity  can  be  greatly  erfianced  by  prcmoting  a  closer 
working  relationship  between  the  public  and  the  schools.    Closely  related 
is  the  principle  that  there  should  be  deliberate  plamiag  by  teachers, 
administrators,  board  of  education,  and  the  pubUc  towards  objectives  de- 
termiiMd  by  laymen  and  educators,    rtithin  this  broad  area  is  infti^iri^d  th« 
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prliK:lple  of  operation  that  the  school  shares  irith  other  agencies  r«- 
sponslblllty  to  prorlde  (^^portunltlea  for  appropriate  learning  experience 
for  all  members  of  the  cammnlt/.    In  addition,  the  school  will  assist 
other  youth  serving  agencies  to  provide  the  highest  educational  quality 
in  all  the  social  situations  the  child  experiences.    As  part  of  the 
process  of  integrating  the  sdiool  and  coomiunity,  the  school  interprets 
eoonunity  resources  by  discovering,  developing  and  using  thesi*    Out  of 
this  resource  use  progras,  the  people  of  the  cooBninity  learn  to  know 
their  resources.    There  is  a  high  rate  of  agrMmnt  that  fLexibllity  is 
important  in  the  operating  procedures.    It  is  agreed  that  the  schools  of 
River  Rouge  are  flexible  and  continually  readjust  their  programs  in  light 
of  the  changing  services  of  otber  oonnunity  agencies.    In  utilizing  re- 
sources in  the  teaching-learning  process,  it  is  agreed  that  a  large  meas- 
ure of  inventiveness  is  employed  in  adopting  known  techniques  and  develop- 
ing neir  ones  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils  in  the  local  situation. 

The  internal  operation  of  the  school,  imrolvlng  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, and  supervisors  and  tt^ir  policy  for  approsu^ing  the  comminltj 
constitutes  another  broad  area.    To  a  vezy  high  d^ree,  proper  adjustoients 
are  made  with  the  ia*inBipal*s  office  and  with  other  teachers  involved  when 
pupils  are  taken  into  the  comminlty.    There  is  a  high  degree  of  coordinated 
effort  by  the  staff  to  give  unity  and  direction  to  the  resource  use  proj- 
ects and  for  consideration  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  teaching- 
leaming  process.    It  is  regairded  as  essoitial  to  get  the  community  and 
all  staff  menbers  to  realize  that  the  teacher  using  connunity  resources 
is  not  irastit)g  the  pupil's  time  or  puttli^  on  a  sho«r.    It  is  agreed  that 


time  should  be,  and  is  provided  within  the  daily  schedule  for  teachers 
to  take  pupils  into  the  caoBuoity  or  to  bring  resource  persons  into  the 
school* 

It  is  agreed  that  administration  and  supervision  should  exert 
special  efforts  to  arouse  teaolMn>s  to  an  awareness  of  the  need  for  and 
value  of  resource  use.    It  is  recognised  that  the  maxiwam  use  of  coranunity 
resources  in  the  learning  situation  will  require  changes  In  scae  of  the 
techniques  and  practices  of  adolnistrators  and  supervisors*    If  adminis* 
tratlon  has  not  set  up  a  central  office  to  act  as  the  nerve  center  of 
resource  utilization,  then  it  must  make  certain  that  each  teacher  knows 
the  sources  of  infcrnation  concerning  natural,  human,  and  social  re- 
sources of  the  comaunity.    Administration  aicourages  teachers  to  visit 
sthsr  eobools,  observe  master  teachers  and  learn  new  methods  and  teeb- 
niqaes,  without  loss  in  pay*    The  status  of  teacher  tenure  is  inqxartant* 
A  good  resource  use  program  to  enrich  ard  make  functional  the  learning 
situation  cannot  be  maintained  if  there  is  a  high  rate  of  teacher  turnover 
which  weakens  the  contiiuity  and  coordination  of  the  program* 

Another  operating  practice  is  for  teachers  in  strategic  positions, 
or  those  with  strong  contacts,  to  ai^E>roach  coimminlty  leaders  to  gain  their 
aid  and  influence  leaders  and  agencies  to  make  resources  available  for 
instructional  purposes*    At  the  same  time,  it  is  agreed  that  all  teachers 
should  know  how  to  use  contacts  with  the  conaDBinity  to  tap  resources  which 
improve  the  leaiming  situation*    There  is  a  note  of  caution  in  all  this* 
It  is  an  acc^ted  practice  that,  in  studying  the  ccsooinity,  and  utilising 
x^sources,  only  so  much  should  be  att«npted  as  the  staff  m^iibers  can  do 
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vlth  interest  and  reasonable  effort* 

The  study  of  the  area  of  coouBonity  resources  should  be  integrated 
vith  existing  organised  subject  matter  fields  rather  than  set  up  as  a  new 
subject  matter  field.    As  the  Cixnmunity  is  studied  three  major  levels  of 
culture  will  need  to  be  oonsid«red|  as  foUonrst    material  culture,  in- 
stitutional culture,  and  the  psychological  culture. 

The  maintenance  of  communication  is  highly  regarded.    This  in- 
cludes two-Kay  eoBBBttnl cation  between  administration  and  staff,  teacher 
and  pupily  and  school  and  connunity.    As  an  actual  practice,  the  latest 
technology  of  coomunication  is  used  to  present  a  graphic  picture  of  all 
school  activities  and  to  illustrate  the  need  of  the  school  for  additional 
resources.    This  is  based  on  the  principle  that  one  of  the  steps  in 
eliciting  resources  and  services  of  the  community  is  by  the  school  inter- 
preting the  local  educational  program  to  the  ccomiunity. 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  a  resource-use  school  is  in- 
volved with  its  community  to  a  considezvble  extent,  the  school  is  con- 
cerned with  htonan  relations.    At  nany  times  the  school  oust  guide  and 
direct  lay  persons  who  would  contribute  their  services.    The  principle 
is  widely  accepted  and  ops  rates  extensively  that  in  a  very  real  sens* 
teachers  and  administrators  must  become  skilled  observers  and  guides  of 
human  behavior.    The  way  a  group  of  teachers,  or  a  group  of  laymen,  or  a 
group  of  laymen  and  teachers  function  is  considered  important.    The  {ttln- 
ciple  is  highly  accepted  that,  if  the  full  creative  power  of  human  re- 
sources is  to  be  released  in  ai^  group  situation,  a  congenial,  osotional 
diiuite,  a  permissive  atmosphere  must  exist  so  that  the  neqohyte  in  th* 
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group  irill  feel  as  free  to  make  his  contribution  as  idll  the  eoqpert  or 
statuB  leader* 

There  are  also  some  areas  of  dlsagreenent*    Some  are  related 
while  otbors  seem  separate  and  distinct* 

While  the  eom:ept  of  planning  a  sequential  developBsnt  of  student 
experiences  in  using  coarainity  resources  is  accepted,  there  is  mild  dis- 
•greraient  regarding  implflnentation*    Not  completely  acceptable  is  th« 
ccncept  that  the  sequence  begins  with  material  culture.    About  the  saa* 
degree  of  mild  disagrMmvat  is  registerea  against  trie  froposal  to  expand 
the  stuc^  into  three  related  dimensionsj  space,  time,  and  scope*  Ttnav 
is  evidence  of  confusion  and  uncertainty  regarding  these  items*  Another 
paralleling  item  is  the  concept  that  the  coomamity  must  be  perceived  in 
wholeness  as  well  as  in  its  eLements^  with  a  guiding  principle  to  oon- 
centrate  upon  setting,  processes  and  structure  rather  than  upon  prdblesM 
until  the  senior  hi|^  school  leral*    There  is  disagrMnent  with  thia^ 
though  the  majcarity  accept  it* 

Two  more  related  items  concern  controversial  issues  and  student 
appraisal  of  eammunity  leaders*    The  latter  item  states  that  wcoodMrj 
school  pupils  should  be  permitted  to  discuss  in  class  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  oaomurdty  leaders  as  they  appear  in  assembly  programs  or 
in  classes*    Fortj»-two  register  af^roval,  nineteen  are  opposed,  and  twenty- 
four  say  "In  Part***    There  is  a  greater  degree  of  disagreement  on  the  pro- 
posal tnat  the  school  should  consider  controversial  issues^  utilizing  lit- 
erature and  speakers  provided  by  labor^  managessent,  and  political  parties* 
There  are  thirty-six  in  favor,  twenty-four  opposed,  and  twenty-three  who 
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My  "In  Part." 

There  is  a  feeling  that  the  principal  should  be  laore  active.  la 
reply  to  the  proposition  that,  in  any  effort  to  utilise  education  through 
relatii^  the  school  program  more  closely  to  coioEunity  life,  the  principal 
must  assume  a  major  ^are  of  the  responsibility,  forty-nine  said  he  did, 
twenty  said  he  did  not,  and  sixteen  replied  '*In  part." 

The  idea  that  resource  use  projects  must  be  initiated  by  the 
school,  with  the  teacher  as  the  spearhead,  is  not  completely  accepted. 
Forty-seven  agree  that  the  "spark"  must  cone  firora  the  school,  fifteoi  say 
"No,"  and  twenty»-four  reply  "In  Part." 
Teaching  Techniques 

The  probloa  is  to  determine  what  teaching  techniqins  are  used  for 
the  utillaation  of  resources  in  the  teaohing-leaming  process. 

There  is  a  very  high  rate  of  agreraent  in  River  Rouge  in 
oat^ory.    The  greatest  agreement  is  found  in  the  itesi,  "Aid  pupils  to 
gain  understanding  of  their  responsibility  for  improvaaent  of  local  co»- 
fflonLty  and  society."    Next  in  order  of  agreement  la  "Teacher  varies  ae- 
signoents  in  dassrocm  and  on  field  trips  according  to  the  abilities  and 
interests  of  the  learners.    Ranking  next  is  "Teacher  utilises  knowledge 
and  dcills  of  other  teachers  within  the  staff  to  facilitate  instruetioo 
in  special  areas.    This  is  followed  by  "Teacher  aids  pupils  in  correcting 
misconceptions  ccHicerning  agencies  and  individuals  in  the  cosmmnity." 
Next  in  order  is  "Stressing  the  valxie  of  cooperation  in  group  pi  ^tnnj  ng 
and  in  community  planning."    This  is  foUowea  by  "Guiding  pupils  into  situ- 
ations wtxere  they  discover  inter-relationahips  between  subject  matter 
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fields  as  they  relate  to  the  use  of  coamunity  resources."    Then  follavs 
•The  use  of  pictorial  and  graphic  illustrations  of  aspects  of  the  ccnt- 
ffiunlty  for  aore  effective  learning."    Finally,  "Teacher  enomirages  pupils 
to  state  their  viears  concerning  existing  situations  and  conditions  in  th» 
eomnity  a«  a  mmam  for  determining  the  extent  of  cooqprehension  of  the 
probleas  involved. 
Orsanigation  Principles 

iiVhat  type  of  organisation  is  favorable  to  the  utilization  of  re- 
sources in  the  teaching-learning  process?   What  are  the  jprinciples  and 
procedures  of  organisation  which  operate  in  resource-use  schools? 

The  greatest  areas  of  disagreenent  are  found  in  this  category. 
Hamrer,  there  are  several  areas  of  agreeatent  which  will  be  presented 
first*  followed  by  the  areas  of  disagreement  and  uncertainty. 

Tbe  first  area  of  agreessnt  to  be  oonsiderea  will  be  the  idea  of 
«  materials  bureau  or  conusonity  service  center  included  in  the  internal 
organization.    At  its  best  this  center  would  offer  three  major  services— > 
acting  as  a  clearing  house*  as  a  resource  library,  and  as  an  instructional 
agviey.   While  River  Rouge  has  no  official  community  service  center  in  its 
internal  organization,  it  does  e^proach  the  three  aajor  objectives.  Thers 
is  a  director  of  tiie  audio-visual  center  and  a  system  wide  audio-visual 
conmittee.    Inf oroation  about  places  to  visit  and  resource  pe  rsons  is  ex- 
changed and  files  are  kept  on  comnunity  resources.    One  department  head 
is  released  half-tiae  every  day  to  make  coBBJunity  contacts,  and  other  key 
staff  members  make  contacts  and  tap  many  resources  fcr  the  instructional 
program.    Therefore,  in  ansererlng  itons  related  to  a  oomaanity  servics 


center,  the  RlTfir  Rouge  teachers  considered  that  they  had  a  facility 
within  their  organization  providing  appraximate  service* 

There  was  high  agreeaent  that  a  coonanity  service  center  nould  be 
responsible  to  ludntain  good  public  relations.    That  it  would  discover 
additional  commonity  resources;  that  it  would  act  as  an  agency  with  re~ 
•poneibility  to  the  school  and  ooimaunity]  that  it  would  pronote  the  school 
community  resource  utilisation  by  distributing  lists  of  possible  projects; 
that  it  would  assist  with  ooisisanity  projects,  help  inexperienced  teachers 
in  utilising  resources  in  the  teaohlng-learniag  process,  and  provide  ex- 
pert advice  to  community  agencies  in  their  own  educational  efforts  and 
programs;  and  last,  that  it  wovild  cocrdlnate  and  control  difficult 
school-coiannuiLty  relationships* 

It  is  agreed  that  personal  contact  is  essential  in  cultivating 
conaaunity  resources.    Also  it  is  agreed  that  all  persomel  phases  of  v» 
source-Mse  plans,  and  especially  in  the  use  of  persons  as  resources,  must 
be  carried  out  in  a  highly  intelligent  manjier* 

The  organisation  mxat  provide  adequately  for  working  relations 
with  other  educative  agencies  in  the  caamunity.    Contacts  made  with  com- 
munity  leaders  or  connunity  agencies  niiose  services  are  sought  in  the  in- 
structional program  should  be  made  by  or  with  the  approval  of  the  school's 
administrative  officer.    At  the  same  tine,  it  is  agreed  that  there  ^lOuld 
be  consld«>abla  participation  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  selection  of 
agencies  and  leaders  i^ose  services  will  be  utilised  by  them.    The  school 
should  possess  specific  iuforaation  concerning  the  functions  axxl  services 
of  other  agencies,  including  government  agencies  vhich  serve  youth  and 
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larovlde  educational  serrices.    It  i»  agreed  that  these  agerwiea  should  be 
used  extensively  by  echoola  when  their  social  and  material  resources  can 
contribute  to  the  realisation  of  the  alms  of  the  rescurce-mse  school.  In 
order  to  maintain  the  good  idll  of  these  agencies,  and  also  to  insure 
■axijHum  benefits  fSrom  the  time  spent  with  them,  it  is  agreed  that  student 
tours,  visits,  all  manifestations  of  resource  use  mast  be  careftilly  or- 
ganized fjrom  ^e  standpoint  of  economy  of  time* 

Planning  comnittees  imrolving  1^  persons  and  educators  should 
be  provided  a  place  in  ttie  organisation.    To  a  very  high  degree  it  is 
accepted  as  a  general  rule  that  lay  parUcipants  on  plannLi^  committees 
will  have  deep  interest  in  good  education  and  probably  will  be  persons 
who  have  sonethiiig  at  stake  in  the  community. 

The  organisation  mist  be  flexible  rather  than  static.    It  is 
agreed  that  flexibility  must  be  maintaln«l,  that  the  school  responds  to 
the  dynMd.cs  of  its  community  and  society,  adjusts  its  program  to  local 
needs,  discards  the  obsolete  and  provides  the  new. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  school  organisation  must  stimulate 
interest  in  resources.    There  is  high  agreement  that  a  good  means  to  do 
this  is  to  organize  and  present  eachibits  and  models  of  conwunity  resources. 

The  concept  of  a  coordinating  community  council  is  accepted  as 
good  policy  in  education.    There  is  no  official  comaunity  coordinatii^ 
council  in  River  fiouge.    However,  there  are  oommitteea  and  groups  includ- 
ing representative  persons  of  the  community.    Educators  of  River  Rouge 
are  active  in  most  of  these  groups.    The  administrative  organization  of 
River  Rouge  works  closely  with  other  agencies  of  the  community.  Close 
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liaison  is  maintained  betireen  the  adfldnlstratlYe  offlo«  and  other  agencies. 
Joint  planning  of  prograas  and  pooling  of  resources  is  accepted  policy. 
Actually^  there  is  sme  degree  of  coordination  of  coumminity  effort  and  re> 
sources  even  though  no  officially  designated  coordinatir^  council  exists. 
River  Rouge  teachers  answered  items  about  the  coordinatii^  council  tiem 
this  background  of  cooperation  and  membership  in  councils  and  coosaitteea 
coordinate  within  vays  or  areas  of  cooBninity  activity. 

It  is  agreed  that  school  people  participating  in  a  coordinating 
council  will  do  the  folloelngt    they  irill  ja-ovide  leadership  and  act  with 
others  in  making  and  keeping  the  council  a  potent  educational  force  in 
the  cooBunity.    They  will  strive  to  tnaintain  democratic  values  in  group 
discussion,  group  decision,  group  planning,  and  encourage  objective  think- 
ing about  controversial  issues.    They  will  guide  the  council  using  evalu- 
ative procedures.    They  will  help  sensitise  the  council  members  to  the 
needs,  interests,  and  problems  of  youth.    They  will  work  for  widening  the 
base  of  the  council  membership  to  include  young  people  in  the  deliberat- 
ing, the  planning,  axxl  the  eoceouting  of  policies* 

While  the  River  Rouge  teachers  replied  favorably  to  items  de- 
scribing activities  of  educators  in  a  coordinating  council,  they  are  very 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  official  coordinating  council  in 
River  Bouge.    In  reply  to  the  itan  concerning  the  existence  of  a  coor- 
dinating ooaamnlty  council,  there  were  no  affirmative  replies.  However, 
twenty-two  thought  it  existed  in  part.    In  reply  to  a  second  question^ 
that  a  coordinating  council  is  a  cooperative  organisatioa  of  groups  and 
individuals  working  together  for  the  social  welfare  of  the  comminity. 
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sixteen  thoiight  the  equiralent  of  this  existed  and  thirtjr-two  thought  it 
existed  in  part*    In  reply  to  a  third  item  stating  that  the  fandamental 
Icsy  to  success  in  all  programs  involving  use  of  coaoiunlty  resources  for 
eduoatl<mal  purposes  is  ccoDninity  coordination^  thirty-tno  replied  that 
there  was  coordination,  seren  said  "No,"  and  thiz>t7-two  replied  "In  Part." 
There  is  evld«ice  of  uncertainty  here,  as  only  seventy-<MM  out  of  eighty 
eight  respondents  replied. 

Another  area  of  disagre&nent  concerned  the  problem  of  how  tixB 
staff  operates  and  how  skilled  the  staff  is  in  the  matter  of  utilising 
resources  in  the  teaching-learning  process. 

In  reply  to  the  first  item,  that  the  school  must  have  a  highly 
trained  staff  for  this  purpose  for  human  ^igineering  is  inTOlved,  forty 
believed  that  there  is  such  a  staff,  fourteen  said  "Ito,"  while  twenty 
six  said  it  exists  "In  Part."    Does  the  school  assume  a  leadership  rela- 
tionship to  adults?   Fortysix  said  "les,"  ten  said  "No,"  and  twen^ 
four  said  "In  Part." 

Additional  principles  and  methods  were  siiggested  by  the  River 
Rouge  staff.    Ihe  extensive  experiences  and  backgrouixls  of  the  River  Rouge 
staff  made  them  alert  to  new  developraents  in  tiie  field.  Consequently^ 
they  were  able  to  contribute  new  ideas  and  point  out  new  developments. 
For  erample,  the  concept  of  the  "reverse  field  trip"  and  recent  develop- 
ments in  this  area  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  author.  Ideas 
were  contributed  also  in  coordination  of  resource  use  activities,  in  prizt- 
ciples  of  organization  and  in  principles  of  operation.    As  a  result,  new 
items  were  added  to  the  tentative  instrument.    In  its  revised  form  it  was 
submitted  to  the  selected  Southern  schools. 


CmPTBI  TX 

A1UI.ISI8  or  THE  LIST  0?  OnUUMTIONS  BBT  fBISOHBi 
OF  SmSTH)  SOOTBHUi  SCHOOLS 

In  a  dMign  to  give  balaneo  to  the  study  cf  rdsourca  utlllMH- 
tlon  in  the  tactidag^Mrnlim  proo«ea  asd  to  proride  a  broader  sarni^ingf 
certain  aohools  in  the  Southern  etatcavcre  inoltidad*   In  aost  caaea  tha 
achools  ware  loeated  In  rural  areas*   fkmwnar,  there  irere  two  la.  rge  urban 
aohools  In  St«  Paiartlairg  and  Claanmtar  in  Pinaillaa  Oountj*  Florida. 
The  schools  included  in  this  ohapt«r  ares    Laboratory  High  School,  ^ast 
Tannaaaaa  Stata  Teaohers  College,  Johnson  Cit/i  tamiuasoa}  Qrlaealand 

r>o^ool»  0ri»e8lai;d,  Morth  Carolina|  Laboratory  High  School,  Oecrgla 
State  Teachers  Collage*  Stateaboro,  Ceorgiai  tha  Purkar  School  District* 
Oremvilla,  South  Carolina}  Alaohua        School,  Aladna,  n.orida| 
Osceola  County  schools  and  foxur  Pinellas  Coimty  schools  in  Florida* 

One  of  the  selected  sehools  has  recoived  national  raeogoititm 
arar  a  long  period  of  years  for  leadership  in  resource  utilisation*  An* 
other  has  rec^^lred  recognition  as  a  seannity  school  and  for  effectire 
utilisation  of  resources*   One  has  received  reaagnition  as  a  coBwunity» 
MBtarad  school,  while  a  fourth  school  has  been  recognised  for  its  work 
with  natural  reso\:rees* 

In  all  of  ^e  aalected  Southern  aohools,  utilisation  of  rssouroes 
in  the  taaehlne-leaming  j^roceas  is  an  accepted  policy*  Administrators 
or  snpenriscrs  ware  contacted  in  all  schools,  on  the  aasuaptlon  that  they 
would  have  a  ooaq>rtfiensiTe  knowledge  of  tha  total  raaource  uaa  prograa  in 
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tiieLr  schocas.    m  of  the  Florida  schools  in  the  stiKiy  vere  visited  for 
personal  observation,    COTre^ondence  and  personal  contact  with  school 
officials  were  used  in  the  other  schools* 

The  resoiirce  utilization  projects  and  related  activities  described 
in  the  f^lcnriig  paragrafdut  have  been  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  con- 
tribation  to  resour<»  utilization  and  the  principles^  aethods  and  tech- 
niques they  illustrate.    In  addition,  the  descriptions  are  inteirled  to 
show  justification  for  the  inclusion  of  the  s<dio61s  in  the  study  and  to 
indicate  the  probable  ability  of  their  staff  to  identify  and  evaluate  the 
abstract  principles  of  resource  utilization  incorporated  into  the  tenta- 
tive instrument* 

The  first  section  of  the  diapter  will  contain  descriptions  of 
projects  involving  utilization  of  resources  in  the  teaching-learning 
process  in  the  selected  Southern  schools*    In  the  SMond  section,  the  re-> 
suits  of  the  survey  conducted  in  the  Southern  schools  by  the  use  of  the 
revised  tentative  instrtnaent  will  be  discussed  in  a  sianary  report* 
Johnson  City,  Tq^nessee 

This  laboratory  high  school  of  the  East  Tennessee  State  Teachers 
College  is  located  in  a  rural  area*    There  is  seme  industry  in  Johnson 
City,  but  most  of  the  students  cone  firom  a  rural  background*  Extensive 
use  of  the  educational  excursion  is  mde  in  this  school*    Likewise,  coo- 
siderable  use  is  laade  of  human  resources  and  congninity  organizatioiis*  In 
planning  field  trips  careful  consideration  is  given  to  the  maturity  level 
and  to  the  background  and  understandings  of  the  students.  Pre-plannii^ 
by  teachers  and  pupils  and  evaluation  afterwards  hav^e  became  accepted 
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policy*    The  school  belieree  that  utilization  of  CGraouidty  resources  in 
the  teachiDe:,-learnix)(^  pirocess  is  higiily  important  and  that  the  educ*- 
tional  excursion  is  a  nost  effective  means  of  utilising  rescurces. 

Field  trips  are  made  to  the  radio  station,  telephone  excdiange, 
veterans  hospital,  airport,  railroad  station,  banks,  city  hall,  farms, 
fish  hatchery,  local  textile  mill,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Daa 
OVatauga)  and  to  places  vtieee  natural  resources  can  be  studied*  Also, 
like  many  other  schools,  the  senior  class  makes  a  trip  to  Wa^ington,  D*  C. 

"Bae  field  tzlp  to  Watauga  vill  sexnre  to  illustrate  the  technj.ques 
used  in  the  educational  excursion.    History,  civics  azxi  science  classes 
make  this  trip* 

The  class  plans  the  trip  irell  in  advance*    The  taadier  makes  con- 
tacts in  advance  and  arranges  for  a  guide*    In  pre-plannLng,  pupils  study 
folders  and  maps  of  the  dam*    They  study  the  entire  Tennwsee  Valley 
Project  and  itiat  it  lias  contributed  to  the  whole  region.   Vihen  the  stu- 
dents leave  for  the  field  trip,  each  one  has  a  clipboard*    On  the  clip- 
board are  specific  questions  to  ask,  special  ttesas  to  look  for,  and  space 
for  the  answers*    On  their  return,  accounts  vill  be  written  up,  and  the 
trip  will  be  evaluated  by  students  and  teacher* 

Mention  might  be  made  of  resources  that  are  used.   HVhen  the  stu- 
dents visit  the  airport,  free  plane  rides  are  arranged.    *^hen  they  visit 
the  railzx)ad  station,  they  get  a  free  ride  on  the  train*    They  make  broad- 
easts  over  the  radio.    Also,  extensive  use  is  made  of  the  radio  statioo 
durii^  fiational  Education  Week,  and  for  special  events* 

People  are  used  as  resources  in  classes.    The  students  contact 
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the  resource  person  and  invite  him  to  visit  their  class*    Among  resoaree 
persons  used  are  professional  workers,  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  a 
state  representative,  a  national  congressman,  professw^s,  business  pe<^e, 
and  representatives  of  the  military  forces  and  of  the  police  and  fire  de- 
par  tmeata* 

Two  Important  resources  tapped  are  the  Boys  Clvb  and  a  symphoiqr 
orchestra.    The  Boys  Club  is  an  important  aid  in  the  area  of  life  adjust- 
awnt.    It  provides  a  recreational  outlet,  works  wi^  juvenile  delinqaeats, 
and  through  cooperation  with  the  sdiool  helps  to  keep  potential  drop-oute 
in  school*    The  North  Carolina  Little  Symphony  Orchestra  brings  a  taste 
of  classical  music  to  Johnson  City*    The  Civic  Music  Club  acts  as  the 
nucle\is  and  cooperates  each  year  with  the  Faculty  Club,  or  Parent-Teacher 
Association,  or  the  senior  class  to  bring  this  syBQ)hony  orchestra  to 
Johnson  City* 

Teacher  education  is  considered  qoite  important*    Teachers  in  the 
Laboratory  School  visit  other  schools  to  find  new  techniques,  new  ideas, 
and  solutions  to  difficult  problaM.    Bie  Laboratory  School  teachers  de- 
rive considerable  benefit  from  the  Annual  Reading  Clinic  held  by  the  col- 
lege for  teachers  in  the  northeastern  area  of  Temessee*  Outstanding 
speakers  and  consultants  are  brought  to  the  Reading  Clinic*    At  the 
elementary  level,  demonstration  lessons  are  given  for  each  grade*  At 
the  secondary  level,  demonstration  lessons  are  in  subject  areas,  or  la 
core  classes*    liaster  teachers  are  utilize  for  these  demonstrations* 
Statesboro,  Georgia 

This  is  a  rural  comaounity*    IQjiety  per  cent  of  the  studentSy 
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coning  trom  rural  hoaes^  «re  transported  to  this  laboratory  high  scdiool 
at  the  South  Georgia  State  Teachers  College.    Cooperation  and  consultation 
vith  parents y  and  the  utilization  of  parents  as  resources  are  not  strong 
features  of  the  program.    With  so  high  a  percentage  of  the  students  trans- 
ported from  scattered  rural  areas,  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for 
most  of  t  he  par«its  to  enter  into  the  school  program.    The  parents  are 
interested,  but  the  only  solution  seems  to  be  for  the  school  to  mcrre  out 
into  the  rural  areas  and  organise  parent  groups  for  Joint  parent-school 
cooperation.    The  school  is  Biakii^g  tentative  plans  for  this  moore.    At  the 
same  time,  cooperation  and  coordination  with  other  agencies  at  Statesbcqro 
is  not  extensive*    This  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  students  live  outside  of  Statesbcro* 

Hoverer,  resources  are  used  in  the  teaching-learning  process,  and 
are  considered  important.    Resources  used  include  the  college  radio  sta.- 
tion  for  broadcasting,  a  farm  equipment  ccmipany,  the  Savannah  Chamber  of 
CoDBoerce,  resource  people,  a  branch  of  the  State  Audio  Visual  library^  a 
local  peamt  processing  plant,  and  cattle  shsMs* 

The  fam  equipment  company  gives  demonstrations  of  farm  machin»>y, 
using  farms  of  students  for  the  demonstrations.    Resource  pec^le  indud* 
e«ll«ge  facull^^,  bahlcers,  insurance  writers,  preachers,  the  newspapor 
editor,  the  county  agent  and  the  honte  demonstration  agent.  Ebctensive 
use  is  made  of  the  college  fkculty,  especially  in  the  fields  of  music, 
art  and  science.    The  college  faculty  mranbers  are  most  hdpful  in  cooing 
into  class  to  interpret  art,  music,  or  science  to  the  stiidents.    In  using 
resource  people,  the  teacher  makes  the  initial  contact,  and  the  principal 
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Is  kept  informed.    A  branch  of  the  State  Audlo->Vl8ual  Library  is  looatad 
on  the  oampus*    This  cozaitltutes  a  rioh  soarce  of  resources.    All  equii>- 
■ent,  all  records,  slides  aad  OJju  are  available  for  enriching  the  in- 
atructional  prograa.    There  are  no  orders,  no  i^ii^piziig  arrangeownbs  to 
norry  about.    Whaterer  is  required  is  picked  up  at  the  offioo* 

Field  trips  are  used  to  provide  "real  life**  experiences.  Many 
field  trips  are  made  to  Savannah,  where  the  Savannah  Chaaber  of  Cohmtoo 
is  verycooperative  in  helping  to  make  arrangooents  for  these  visits.  The 
field  trips  are  a  definite  part  of  the  organisation  of  the  s<dioQl.  Thaj 
are  planned  in  advance  and  are  deared  with  the  principal,  irtio  arranges 
tree  bus  transportatiozu    County  school  buses  are  used  for  this  purpose. 
Flaees  visited  in  Savannah  are  the  airport,  the  pMpeac  mill,  the  sea  port, 
the  ncfirspaper  plant,  the  United  States  Naval  Stores  Shipping  Centw,  and 
points  of  historic  interest. 

The  major  venture  in  educational  excursiMis  is  the  camping  pro- 
pot.    Starti]%  in  19$0,  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grade  pupils  have 
spent  one  week  in  camp.    They^go  in  April  or  May.    They  have  no  designated 
oaa^,  and  have  to  find  a  new  one  oaoh  ysar^^  idaich  is  a  valuable  learning 
experience.    They  borrov  United  States  Army  tents  and  equipment,  and 
•eeure  £^e  transportation  in  county  school  buses. 

Definite  thoses  are  stated  as  the  major  purpose  of  each  amual 
oai^ii^  program.    In  1950  the  theme  was  democratic  group  living,  and  ia 
19$1  the  theme  was  conservation.    Considerable  pre-^planning  is  involved. 
Specific  duties  for  each  person  are  designated  in  advance.    Maps  are  made 
by  the  students.    The  theme  of  the  camping  program  is  integrated  into  the 
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earrlouliai«    Eraluatlon  ia  glrm  due  coxwid«ratioa*    As  part  of  tbn  evala* 
atlon,  one  day  is  set  aside  for  parents^  teachers  and  college  classes  to 
ccme  out  to  observe  the  camping  activities.    Upon  returning  to  schoal^ 
the  students  and  teachers  evaluate  the  eiAin  experience* 
Garimeslana,  North  Garolina 

The  (^rloealand  Hi^  School  is  a  rural  consolidated  school,  grades 
one  through  twelve.    It  is  located  in  1^  tobacoo,  peanat  growing  seetiQa 
in  the  coastal  plains.    This  school  approaches  the  cc»icept  of  a  cononnitgr 
sdiool*   While  it  nates  extensive  use  of  resoiiroes  in  the  teaching-learning 
process,  it  also  ums  resources  to  a  certain  extent  to  inprove  the  quality 
of  living* 

tbB  oooaty  agricultural  agent,  the  county  tarm  agent,  and  the 
home  dem(»i8traticm  agent  are  used  as  resource  pei*8ons  in  schMl  fcr  the 
•xrichBient  of  the  vooationaL  agrioultore  curriouln^  wad  for  the  iostrao* 
tional  materials  they  eontribute* 

The  agriculture  teacher  and  the  county  agricultwal  ageat  help 
students  set  up  model  farm*    Th»j  direob  the  students  in  such  parojects 
as  tree  pruning  and  land  terracing  to  ccnb&t  soil  erosioi.    Thus,  real 
life  activities  and  the  world  of  work  are  aade  an  integral  part  of  the 
eurriouluoi* 

The  educational  excursion  is  used  extensivdy*    The  school  be- 
lieves that  the  consunity  should  be  used  as  a  laboratory  for  practical 
learning*    Ihe  sdbool  has  accepted  the  poliey  of  shining  the  currioulw 
ar<mi]d  the  conisunity  and  of  pulling  the  conmunity  resources  into  the 
teaching-learning  process  of  the  st^ooiL*   Field  trij»s  are  oade  to  dairy 
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plantSy  tobacco  factories,  the  fertiliser  plant,  the  water  plant,  th* 
turn.  Mchinery  plant,  to  places  itiere  the  natural  enviz^nmenb  may  be 
studied,  and  to  the  county  court  and  county  goverment  offices. 

There  ore  exaiq>les  of  (xxardinated  projects,  utilising  ccoraunity 
resources  for  life  adjustment,  health,  and  occupational  purposes* 

The  health  prograoi  rns  daivaLoped  because  sany  of  the  tenant 
fazaers  and  their  families  had  tuberculosis*   The  sonrices  of  the  county 
health  nurse  and  the  c<Huity  health  doctor  are  used  extei^ively*    The  hoae 
•conoBiies  teachw  and  the  agriculture  teacher  "sparked**  the  prognau  The 
school  lunch  prograt  tns  used  to  provide  whdiesaae  nouristenent  and  to 
help  build  up  the  heallh  of  the  pupils*    A  school  garden  is  used  to  help 
provide  nourishing  foods* 

A  Human  Relations  Week  is  used  to  help  with  life  adjustment  prob- 
lems*   MinistOTs,  doctors,  nurses,  parents,  the  county  supervisor,  tead  a 
consultant  in  human  relation^ps  firom  the  State  Department  of  Eduoabiea 
participate*    The  talents  and  knoaledges  of  these  resource  people  ars 
concentrated  on  issues  ooacepniag  c^ttracter,  moral  and  i^iritual  values, 
b(Qr-girl  relationships,  hose  plamdng,  and  mandage  and  family* 

A  Career  Day  is  held  annually  for  the  seniors,  with  farmers,  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  a  Journalist  and  other  vocational  representatives  partici- 
pating* !• 

(brimesland  High  School,  believirg  as  it  does  in  resource  utilisa^ 
tion,  l8  conscious  of  the  value  of  pxiblic  relations*    It  has  developed 
cxaellent  relations  with  the  coimty  newspaper*    The  staff  has  visited  the 
school  numerous  times,  knows  the  school  plant,  the  fSaoulty  and  the  school 
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progroB,  and  perforos  an  exeellenb  Mrrlce  in  interpreting  the  sohool 

to  the  ootxDtunitijr*  ,      >    ■  •  . . 

Alachua  High  School.  Alachua,  Florida  '  •  . 

Kate  Wof fcard,  writing  in  the  1?$2  learbook.  Katioial  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education,  says  that  "Alachua  ranks  high  by  all  four  criteria 
of  the  good  canmanity  school."^   Mofford  believes  that  Alachua  is  an  ac- 
otileot  exuqple  of  utilisation  of  reaources  in  the  teaching-learning 
process*  =!--.:i..-,^  •/  • 

Alachua  is  a  rural  cooMlidated  school,  grades  one  to  tmilTO. 
Alachua  school  believes  in  utHisatioa  of  rescxurces  in  the  teachii^learoii^ 
process*    It  believes  in  utilizing  coDBounity  rescurces  to  the  fullest  eae- 
tent,  in  improving  the  school  and  its  program.    It  has  been  qoite  success- 
ftil  in  coordinating  catBnunity  resources  to  Improve  the  school  and  the 
•OMttnity. 

In  the  two  wdcs  pre-planning  period  before  school  opens,  Alachua 
teachers  invite  oonmurdty  groups,  coi^irising  representative  aeciwnts  of 
the  community,  to  participate*    Students  also  are  incliided  in  the  pre- 
planning period*    One  of  the  aajor  conceiras  each  year  is  the  planning  of 
a  ComtBunity  Caleijlar*    This  is  done  to  avoid  conflicts,  to  avoid  havli^ 
different  cqanninity  groups  oon^tix^  with  programs  on  the  same  night,  and 
to  present  a  balaa»d  pr<^ram  of  activities  to  the  ooosiaaity*    Even  ehoroh 

^te  V.  ffofford,  "Better  Kural  Education  Through  Keorganizatioo 
of  the  Ad&inistrative  Unit  and  Uurriciam,"  V)S^  Yearbook,  totional  Soci- 
ety for  the  Study  of  iklucation.  Part  II,  p.  iBl. 


groups  cooperate  In  planning  their  rerlral  meetings* 

The  CoanonltT-  Health  Coanoll  is  an  example  of  ooordinatedj  eo-> 
operative  effort  In  use  of  resources.    The  liicoan's  Club,  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association,  the  CItIo  Clvb,  Countj  Health  Department,  teachers, 
selected  pupils  from  the  senior  high  grades,  the  visiting  teacher,  and 
the  Lions  Club  all  work  together  In  a  coordinated  effort.    In  this  nay, 
health  needs  of  you^  are  met.    The  Lions  Club  pays  for  glasses  for  chil- 
dren Aran  low  incone  families.    In  the  words  of  the  school  prlncj^;>al,  the 
community  helps  the  sdhool  and  the  school  helps  ^e  conmunity* 

The  community  contributed  materials,  equipment,  and  labor  to 
beautify  the  school  groiuxls  and  build  a  badly  needed  sidewalk.    The  com-* 
■unity  helped  the  school  with  its  football  field.    A  special  fish  fry  was 
held  to  raise  funds  and  $7«000  was  realized  in  one  night  for  the  football 
field. 

An  eocaaqple  of  the  use  of  the  ooomunity  as  a  living  laboratory  of 
learning  is  the  use  made  of  local  farms.    Boys  visit  farms  and  Judge 
sheep,  cows,  pigs,  and  fowl.   Learning  to  Judge  livestock  and  fowl  is 
quite  an  Important  skill  in  a  rural  ocmmunity. 

There  are  other  projects  and  other  examples  of  coordinated  cost* 
■unity  effort  irtilch  a  detailed  study  would  reveal.    As  space  is  limited 
attention  will  now  be  directed  to  the  Internal  organlzatLon  of  the  school. 
Guidance  is  considered  an  Integral  part  of  the  curriculua  and  is  carried 
oat  £rom  the  first  to  the  twelfth  grade.    This  Is  Identical  with  the 
concept  in  River  Rouge,  Michigan.    Also,  identical  with  River  Rouge  is 
the  policy  to  place  all  graduates  in  Jobs  or  in  college.    Evidence  of 
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eurrloulum  reconstruotlon  is  the  two  hour  block  period  in  the  ninth  grade 
for  social  living,  and  the  course  in  home  planning  which  is  offered  to 
seniors. 

Teacher  education  is  quite  important  in  Alachua.    For  a  consider- 
able time,  a  serious  study  of  child  growth  and  developnent  has  been  con- 
ducted*   The  stated  piirpose  is  to  keep  up  with  derelopoents  in  the  science 
of  (iiild  growth  and  d«Tel<^ait.    Resources  are  tapped  for  this,  too* 
Consultant  services  from  the  University  of  Marylanl  are  brought  in  three 
tiaes  a  year.    The  program  is  financed  by  the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene. 

Aladiua  School  serves  its  conmunity  in  oany  ways*    One  exazqtle 
is  the  accelerated  adult  education  program.    By  this  program,  adults  of 
the  coonunity  may  complete  ttieLr  high  school  edueati<m,  or  pursue  other 
work  of  interest  or  b^efit  to  themselves.    The  school  repairs  f^ee  of 
charge  all  farm  equipment  brou^t  in  for  this  service.    The  Home  £co* 
Domics  teacher  and  her  advanced  cGLaases  visit  nomes  and  give  valuable 
advice  and  help  for  hone  improvement.    The  facilities,  the  plant,  and 
the  services  of  the  school  are  available  to  help  serve  the  ocoBiunity. 
Pinellas  County 

Pinellas  County,  Florida,  has  eoisdueted  seme  intereeting  nork 
in  resource  utilization  in  the  teaching-learnLng  process.  As  it  is  a 
large  county  and  contains  several  unusual  programs,  it  will  be  treated 
in  seetions*  The  first  section  will  discuss  over<-ell  county  projects, 
•tressii^  cooperative  aadeavor,  coordination  of  resources,  and  county 
vide  relatiotB  with  agencies  and  organizations  of  the  community.  Ihe 
•eoond  section  will  discuss  the  units  in   conservation  of  natural 


resooroefl  in  the  Bftll«alr  SLoaentary  Sdiool.    The  third  section  vill  dis- 
cuss projects  j&t.  Petersburg  High  School,  and  the  fourth  section  ulll 
discuss  projects  in  Cleanrater  High  S<^ooI. 

One  of  the  early  ▼entures  on  a  county-iride  basis  tas  ti»  produc- 
tion of  a  book  entitled  Pinellas  Resources  in  19l*5«    1hi»  w«»  the  report 
of  a  county-wide  worksh*^  in  resources  education,  of  Tf»hich  Clara  M.  Olsou 
of  the  University  of  Florida  was  direotor.    Teachers  and  administrators 
Sraa  the  entire  county  woriced  in  the  project.    HoMorous  resource  persons 
with  special  knondedge  of  the  county  vere  consulted.    In  additiony  sev- 
eral consultants  with  special  backgrounds  were  utilised.    The  major  topics 
waaret   early  history,  significant  factors  in  growth  of  the  county,  natural 
resources  of  the  region,  population  diaracteristios,  living  in  Pinellaa 
Caixxty,  institutions,  cultural  advantages,  recreational  opportunities, 
living  firom  the  land,  industrial  Ma«t«  and  c^ppartunitieB^  and  probleom 
and  opportunities* 

This  penetrating  analysis  of  the  entire  county  has  been  of  great 
walue  in  county-wide  «Bid  district  plarming  far  taking  full  advantage  of 
the  ORportunities  and  for  working  out  solutions  to  the  coianon  prdbleaM 
of  the  r^on.    It  was  hoped  that  this  bo<A  would  help  to  aaks  the  in- 
terested and  concent  citizen  aore  aware  of  the  natural  and  hunan  fac- 
tors of  the  region  and  of  their  interrelatedness.    That  he  would  develop 
a  sensitivity  to  problems  and  opportunities  wm  also  desired.  £videno« 
indicates  that  this  extensive  project  helped  to  induce  the  educative  agM»- 
oies  of  the  county  to  plan  and  work  together,  to  meet  their  caaenan  respon- 
sibility in  developing  a  sane  and  creative  approach  to  resource  use  and 
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derelopBiesit  fbr  ths  oontliB»d  prosperity  of  the  regi<». 

One  of  the  more  intere8ti%  county-wide  projects  is  the  Suaner 
School  Enrldnoit  Prograa,  luider  the  Director  of  Healtii,  Fhysleal  £due«- 
tlon.  Safety  and  Recreation.    Arts,  crafts,  outdoor  recreation,  swlaaning, 
typing,  and  brovslng  In  the  library  are  featiired*   During  the  school 
year,  golf  instruction  has  been  provided  to  many  students*    In  the  sob- 
mer  enrichment  program  students  play  on  the  golf  course  at  no  cost. 

A  coBplicated  bat  ^parently  effeetlve  organisation  has  been 
worked  out  for  the  coordination  of  all  school  and  agency  resturess  for 
minlsterL]:^  to  ^e  needs  of  youth.    The  Welfare  Department,  the  Police 
Department,  County  Health  Unit  and  the  Child  Guidance  ClinLo  and  the 
schools  are  important  clients  in  this  coordination  of  effort* 

In  an  atteiqpt  to  improve  norklng  relationships,  to  prevent  dup- 
lication of  effort,  and  to  reach  oonBoon  agreement  on  iBQ>crtant  matters 
of  policy,  a  county-wide  ooordix»ting  conunittee  for  the  schools  was  es- 
tablished in  1951*   All  county  sdiools  are  represented.    This  oomaittee 
makes  pdley  for  the  county.    It  makes  decisions  on  all  major  Issues  and 
problems.    All  major  educational  matters  and  policy  are  cleared  by  the 
Coordinating^  Committee* 

An  extr«ttely  importamt  group  has  been  the  Lay  Advisory  Council* 
For  years  the  schools  tried  to  pass  bond  issues  to  raise  funds  for  a 
such  needed  building  progran.    They  were  unsuccessful*    In  19^0,  the  Lay 
Advisory  Council  was  created.    Principals  in  local  sdiools  prepared  lists 
of  civic-ffllnded  citizens.    The  county  superintendent  appointed  1^0  mea- 
bers  trcm  these  lists.    The  council  Included  four  area  ccnralttees*  It 
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divided  Itself  Into  sub-groaps  such  as  finance,  plaisilng,  and  pobllclty. 
Its  greatest  achiereaent  has  been  the  passage  of  a  bond  issue  of 
|6,CX)0»000.    This  will  aake  possible  a  nev  high  school  in  Clearwater, 
a  new  high  school  in  St*  Petersburg,  and  six  new  esLemmxtary  schools. 

The  Belleair  BLeaentary  Scho<d.«    The  unit  on  conservation  of 
natural  resources  developed  in  the  Belleair  Elewmtary  School  has  re- 
ceived national  recognititm*    It  was  covered  by  the  Associated  Press 
leases  on  April  10,  19US»    Its  prograa  is  another  esxsanple  of  utilisation 
of  resources  in  the  tea<*tti^— leamii^  process* 

This  work  started  originally  in  Marc^,  19U7»  with  five  classes. 

In  1952,  thirteen  classes  worked  en  a  conservation  unit.    The  original 

unit  on  natural  resources  was  organized  by  subjects  for  each  grade* 

IVtpils  in  each  of  the  grades  wox^ced  on  subjects  of  conservation  at 

1^«ir  level  of  undex>8taniine. 

The  work  was  organised  on  a  school  basis  with  each 
(dMs  studying  and  develc^ing  a  definite  part  of  the 
ufaole  unit* 

First  grade  pupils  studied  flrults  and  vegetables 
found  in  Pinellas  County.    They  learned  the  different 
kinds  of  vegetables,  such  as  root,  st^,  and  leadfy.  Tbe^ 
cdlected  pictures  of  vegetables  and  drew  pictures)  they 
■olded  the  vegetables  wLth  day  and  painted  then.  All 
work  done  was  with  words  and  pictures  on  a  first  grade 
level. 

Second  grade  pupils  advanced  a  step  and  learned  about 
the  classification  of  foods,  such  as  yeUow,  green, 
orange,  etc*,  foods  which  ^ould  be  included  in  the 
daily  diet*    They  studied  the  plants  on  which  the  fkniits 
'  and  vegetables  grow.    They  demonstrated  slipping  and 

grafting  plants  such  as  geraniums  and  gardenias*  They 
discussed  the  growing  of  orchids*    The  eight  year  old 
"plant  doctors"  diagnosed  the  Illness  of  many  sick  plants 
that  had  been  potted  by  the  school  c!:<ildr«i  the  first 
of  the  year. 

Third  grade  pupils  oade  a  collection  and  sclentifl* 
study  of  isMots  found  in  PinftLlae  County.    They  iMroiA 


to  Identify  both  harmful  and  helpftil  insects. 

Fourth  grade  pupils  made  an  esurtensive  stud/  of  Pinel- 
las soil  types*    They  learned  to  test  soil  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  its  acidulous  or  alkalir^  condition,  Thej 
8tudi«i  drainaee,  artificial  irrigation,  fertilisatloo 
and  other  processes  of  malntainiJig  heall^y  soils. 

Fifth  grade  piq}il8  studied  the  industries  of  Pinellas. 
Th^  visited  and  interviewed  men  liio  have  been  successful 
in  rarlous  industries.    This  class  also  gave  the  mmmrj 
for  the  entire  unit  and  pointed  out  several  problems  of 
ooaMrvation  in  Piaellas.    Some  of  these  are  the  need  for 
bviter  water  manageaent,  jnreven^ion  of  forest  fires,  betr- 
Wr  aanage  disposal,  protection  for  wildlife,  and  preven* 
tion  of  soil  and  water  depletion  and  soil  erosion.^ 

^  Resource  persons  used  included  Colin  D.  Qunn  and  H.  6.  HelBS, 

State  Conaervaticaists}  Gordon  h^b.  Chief,  Current  Infomatioc  Section, 
Southeastern  Region,  Soil  Consolation  Servicei  H.  R.  Blissland,  Wild- 
life Biolc^ist}  C.  W,  Plttaan,  V^ork  Group  Conservationisti  and  £•  D. 
Mith— 1,  Soil  Scientist,  all  of  the  r>oil  Conservation  Service  and  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  Pinellas  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  District.  A 
total  of  fifteen  other  local  resource  peraone  representing  special  areas 
of  natural  resources  were  used. 

In  addition,  ten  fLlais  were  famished  by  the  United  States  De- 
p«rtMnt  of  Agriculture,  and  four  fllow  were  secured  £rm  the  General 
JkteMion  Division,  University  of  Florida.   All  wure  on  natural  resources. 

The  evaluation  of  the  unit  on  conservation  of  natural  resources 
by  the  teachers  presoits  a  sunsnary  of  the  significant  outcomes.    It  is 
presented  at  this  point. 


Conaervation  of  Natural  Resources.    A  Cooperative  School  Unit 
Developed  in  Belleair  Elaaentaxy  School,  Clearwater,  Florida.  Finellaa 
County  Board  of  Public  Instruction,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  1950.  pp. 
Ii*-15- 
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The  cooperative  etudy  of  Pinellas  resources  was 
started  in  the  Belleair  Elementary  School  as  an  experi«* 
ment.    The  faculty  believed  that  by  studying  the  varioua 
natural  resources  of  the  county,  including  plants,  ani- 
mals, birds,  soils,  and  other  conmunity  resources,  the 
children  would  begin  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
bountiful  heritage  that  is  tiieirs.    The  value  of  the 
study  is  being  realized  in  the  groning  interest,  atti- 
tudes, and  unlerstandings  evidenced  by  the  pupils  and 
teachers  iflio  have  participated  in  the  program  since  its 
insi^tion  in  1?U6« 

Belleair  teachers  feel  that  they  have  found  a  meaning- 
f\il  way  to  teach  science.    In  the  process  of  developing 
the  units,  the  children  not  only  have  learned  many  basic 
scientific  facts  but  have  airakened  to  the  realisation 
that  the  future  of  our  county,  state,  and  naticm  depends 
upon  wise  use  of  natural  resources. 

Evaluation  must  be  in  terms  of  objectives  sought* 
The  real  test  of  growth  in  curriculum  development  lies 
in  the  quality  of  thought  am  action  of  individuals  and 
groups  as  they  face  their  problaas  of  everyday  living. 
In  the  development  of  these  cooperative  units  the  teach- 
•rs  set  up  definite  goals  of  attaiment. 

At  no  time  have  goals  been  to  teach  technical  or 
scienti£Lc  facts  in  the  field  of  oonservationj  but  rather 
to  develop  understandings  and  critical  thinking  on  the 
part  of  young  children. 

The  children  who  are  learning  to  use  community 
sotirces  wisely  are  growing  iteadily  in  their  sensitivity 
to  their  world  of  people,  places  and  things,    loung  chil- 
dren who  have  learned  how  to  observe  carefully,  think 
critically,  interpret  wisely,  seek  help  on  specific  prob- 
lems, where  to  go  in  their  community  for  authoritative 
answers  to  questions  are  more  likely  to  become  adults  who 
unite^community  forces  effectively  to  meet  conmon  prob- 

St.  Petersburg.   One  of  the  Interesting  and  valuable  projects  in 
the  St.  Petersburg  High  Sdiool  is  the  utilisation  of  resources  in  Career 
Day.    For  each  of  the  three  successive  years,  19U9,  1950,  and  19^1,  2,000 
students  in  grades  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve  have  participated.    One  hundred 


Ibid.,  p.  107. 


tiranty  consultants  vers  used  in  191*9,        in  19^0,  and  sixty^flTS  in 
19$1*    The  occupational  fields  covered  in  Career  Day  are  determined  by 
a  check  list  of  occi^Mtional  interests  from  all  students  In^dLved.  An 
tuusual  feature  is  the  teohniqtie  for  securing  consultants*  Conmunity 
dubs  and  organizations  secure  the  occupational  consultants*  Another 
point  of  interest  is  that  all  pupils  are  scheduled  to  spend  one  day  on 
the  Job  in  the  occupation  of  their  choice* 

College  Day  is  another  project  in  the  area  of  counsellz^^  in* 
-volving  the  utilisation  of  resoirces.    Xirenty-fire  colleges  and  univer* 
sities  send  representatiyes  to  meet  with  students  seeking  information 
about  oollegeSf  careers  and  professional  opportunities*    This  is  part  of 
a  tri*^ounty  cooperative  program.    Other  participating  schools  usually 
limit  this  to  seniors^  but  in  St*  Petersburg  all  senior  high  students 
participate.    All  are  exposed  to  this  collegiate  representation*  This 
is  partially  due  to  the  fact  that      per  coit  of  the  St.  Petersburg  grad- 
uates go  to  college,  indicating  a  high  student  interest  in  colleges* 

The  Florida  State  Employment  Service  is  utilised  in  the  counsel- 
ing program  somewhat  on  the  same  basis  as  described  in  the  fifth  chapter 
for  River  Rouge  and  the  MtLohigan  State  £teploysent  Service.    The  General 
Aptitude  Test  Battery  has  been  administered  to  students  by  the  emploToent 
service.    There  has  been  close  cooperation  between  the  sdiool  and  employ- 
nent  service  in  placing  mazQr  students  in  suitable  Jobs* 

The  educational  excursion  has  been  used  in  a  unique  manner  in  St. 
Petersburg.    It  has  becone  an  extremely  vital  part  of  tiie  teaching- 
learning  process  in  certain  instances.    The  high  school  has  its  am  bus. 


It  is  not  limited  by  the  regular  sohadule  of  the  county  sohool  buses  in 
planning  field  trips.    The  usual  field  trips  are  made  to  goverment  of* 
fioeSf  public  serrlce  facilities,  to  the  imiseum,  and  the  like.    The  more 
unusual  field  trips  are  those  made  to  the  North,  and  to  Ibreign  countries* 

Trips  are  made  to  Washington,  D.  C,  to  see  the  nation's  capital, 
and  to  Iter  lork  to  see  the  myriad  of  activities  in  the  largest  city  in 
the  mnrld*    Another  objective  in  makir^  these  trips  is  to  see  the  change 
of  season,  to  see  snow,  irtiidi  the  native  Floridians  have  never  seeoo. 
These  trips  haw  been  sponsored  by  the  Social  Science  Department. 

In  different  years,  groups  of  students  have  gone  to  Cuba,  to 
Mncioo,  and  to  Guatemala.   These  trips  have  been  made  by  plane.  Ihey 
have  been  sponsored  by  the  Spanish  Department  and  have  been  carefully 
integrated  into  the  cirriculua.    The  objectives  stated  are  as  folloirst 
to  make  foreign  language  realistiej  to  provide  (^pcartunity  to  live  it, 
experieme  it,  use  lt{  to  give  new  and  graphic  concepts  of  other  lands, 
to  dereLop  personality,  smse  of  grouj)  loyalty,  sense  of  responaibilitj 
and  initiatlw. 

A  ral^r  unusual  use  of  students  as  resources  is  described.  There 
are  four  Junior  high  schools  in  St.  Petersburg.    Seniors  firom  the  hi^ 
school  are  sent  as  ambassadors  to  the  Junior  hi^  sdiodls  to  stimulate 
interest  in  senior  high  school,  and  to  help  in  the  orientation  to  senior 
hi|^.    Th^  explain  the  eoctra-curricular  program  and  activities  to  the 
Junior  high  school  students.    These  "resource  seniors"  are  gi-aduates  of 
the  Junior  high  they  talk  to,  and  have  been  successHd.  in  high  school  ac- 
tivities.   They  try  to  encourage  the  belief  in  their  Junior  high  audieno* 
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that  they  too  can  succeed  In  high  school. 

Leadership  training  is  considered  important  and  a  special  project 
called  "Leadership  Class"  is  used  for  this  purpose.   Resource  people  are 
need  to  help  train  the  students*   A  oajor  purpose  is  to  train  pupils  fcr 
the  student  council  and  other  key  organiMtions*    Topics  discussed  ixi- 
clude  faculty  relations,  conmunity  responsibility,  and  rcisponsibility  to 
fellow  students.    The  gaieral  themes  of  the  projects  have  included  working 
together,  cooperatlTe  eork  relations,  assuming  larger  responsibility^  aol 
"lour  Student  Council  in  Action." 

Use  of  coomunity  resources  to  provide  special  servicss  and  a  more 
functional  curriculum  is  described  briefly.   The  Lions  Club,  the  Klwanls 
Club,  and  the  Optiaiists  Club  have  provided  the  staff  and  special  equip- 
oent  for  fk>ee  examination  of  ^es  and  ears,  to  detennine  visual  acuity 
and  ability  to  hear.    Provision  has  been  made  by  local  dentists  for  free 
dental  eKaminations  in  cooperation  irith  the  State  Dental  Association  and 
the  PlneUas  County  Dental  Office.    Free  dental  exanlnations  vere  ar- 
ranged for  all  seniors  and  were  to  be  oade  on  school  time. 

The  Distributive  Cooperative-Training  Program,  combining  work 
experience  with  the  sdiool  curriculum,  makes  excellent  utilization  of 
resources  and  provides  meaningfiil  relations  between  school  and  the  Tvorld 
of  work.    The  County  Vocational  School  is  used  to  supplement  the  St. 
Petersbvirg  High  S<diool  shop  program,  providing  industrial  and  technical 
training  not  available  in  the  high  sdiool.    The  St.  Petwsburg  Junior 
College  provides  classes  in  Qenoan  for  high  school  pupile. 

Clearwater  High  School.    ClBarwater  High  School  believes  In 
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utill«ti«  a  rariety  of  raaources  in  the  teaching-learning  proceas.  At 
the  aame  time,  it  believes  in  rendering  many  services  to  the  community. 
It  conceives  of  its  community  as  being  a  huge  «heel  of  Biany  spokes,  with 
itself  the  hub  of  the  wheel,  the  nerve  center  of  the  cowninity.  Insofar 
M  jDUth  are  concerned,  this  seems  quite  apparent. 

Service  to  the  comiminity  will  be  considered  first.    The  school 
band  plays  at  special  events,  on  public  occasions,  holidays  and  in 
parades,  and  gives  concerts.    The  glee  club  sings  to  civic  groups,  and 
takes  a  prominent  part  in  the  annual  Easter  Sunrise  Sing.    The  school, 
la  cooperation  with  civic  groups,  develops  a  conmuidty  calendar  each  ywr. 
Bils  centers  on  the  use  of  the  school  auditorium  by  the  school  and  coa- 
aumty.    It  includes  all  programs,  including  visiting  arts.    The  school 
lunchroom  serves  various  civic  groups  using  the  school  as  a  comunlty 
center.   Adult  education,  including  business  and  secretarial,  vocaUonal 
subjects,  arts  and  crafts,  civic  forums,  and  fasaily  life  institutes, pro- 
vides a  useful  service  to  the  comrnxnity. 

It  is  believed  that  counseling  and  job  placensnt  ars  Important 
functions  of  tiie  sdiool.   Wherever  possible,  resources  are  used  fcr  this 
parpose.    The  most  recent  Career  Day  included  representatives  iron  ths 
«rMd  services,  fi-om  eight  Florida  colleges,  and  forty  representatives 
from  business  and  industry.    Parents  were  invited  to  attend  and  they  did 
so.    The  annual  College  Day,  described  previously  under  the  section  on  St. 
Petersburg,  is  a  joint  venture  involving  Largo,  Tarpon  Springs,  and  Clear- 
water high  schools.    Two  local  churches  are  used  for  meeting  places  and 
all  participants  eat  in  Ihe  school  cafeteria.    The  Florida  State  Buployment 
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Senrio*  oooperatss  in  counseling,  and  tested  serenty  seniors  the  put 
yBar,    In  addition,  loeal  enqjloyers  are  used  as  resources,  with  each 
senior  spending  half  a  day  on  the  job  in  the  occupation  of  his  choice* 

Work  experience  was  made  available  for  forty  students  nho  trere 
placed  on  the  job  through  Distributive  Cooperative^Training  Program, 
Duzlng  the  past  yar,  of  t««ity«-ei^t  vbo  graduated,  nineteen  were 
hired  by  the  same  employn**  ^- 

The  Senior  Problems  Class  is  an  example  of  curriculum  reoonstruC'- 
ti«n  and  of  resource  utilisation  in  the  teaching^leaming  process.  Soot 
of  the  projscts  are  personality  deraLopnent,  bojr-girl  relations,  hoas 
and  family,  consumer  education,  and  social  security.    Resource  people 
including  a  banker,  lawysr,  hone  demonstration  agent,  druggist,  advertlging 
agency  representative,  insurance  salesman,  and  autonobile  salesman  hav* 
been  brought  into  class,    ("ield  trips  are  taade  in  small  groups  as  well 
as  by  the  entire  class*    An  interesting  visit  was  made  by  the  entire  class 
to  an  investment  broker's  office.    There  they  saw  the  ticker  tape  and 
watched  stock  quotations  ccne  in.    They  also  listened  to  an  infomatlv« 
talk  on  stocks  and  bonds.    There  are  three  Senior  Problems  classes  and 
the  scdiool  is  in  the  second  year  of  this  mw  prograa. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  close  with  a  few  words  about  the  wheel 
and  hub  concept  of  Clearwater  mgh  School.    According  to  Principal  Feagle, 
the  school  is  the  hub  around  which  revolve  all  cauBonity  activities  for 
youth,  and,  insofar  as  possible,  other  activities  for  the  entire  "nmnm 
ity.    The  areas  of  activity  included  in  the  idieel  are  work  «cperienoe, 
Jtlaa—ent  service,  athletics  and  recreation,  suomer  enrichment  program. 
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Busio  and  dramatics,  auditorium,  school  and  community  programs,  conmunity 
workshop,  lay  advisory  groups,  library,  utllizaUon  of  community  re- 
sources, school  lunchroom,  open  house,  guidance  services,  civic  organiza- 
tions and  adult  education.    Feagle  believes  there  must  be  tiro  way  chan- 
nels of  camaunication  which  draw  the  community  into  the  school  and  take 
the  school  into  the  community.    This,  he  believes,  provides  an  effective 
educational  situation  which  serves  the  needs  of  the  individual  and  Ijb- 
proves  the  living  of  the  coouminity.^ 
Parker  District,  South  Carolina 

The  Parker  School  District  has  received  considerable  attention 
In  the  seco«i  chapter,  under  the  early  history  of  resource  utilization. 
However,  it  seems  important  to  presait  certain  ideas  and  projects  in  the 
Parker  District  of  a  more  recent  date.    It  is  quite  evident  that  this 
school  believes  in  extensive  utilizaUon  of  resources  in  the  teaching- 
learning  process.    It  is  also  quite  evident  that  Parker  District  thinks 
of  itself  as  a  coaurainity  school.    The  following  major  goals  illustrate 

the  latter  point i 

A.  To  develop  better  citizenship  in  both  children  and 
adults  (acceptance  of  responsibility,  leadership, 
personality) . 

B.  To  meet  the  individual  needs  of  our  people  (health, 
basic  skills,  vocational  self-sufficiency). 

C.  To  work  in  and  with  the  community  for  improved  liv- 
ing (better  homes,  worthiirtiile  leisure-time  activities, 
cooperative  work,  people  fitted  into  proper  roles  in 


B.  Feagle,  "Hoir  Effective  Can  the  High  School  Be  as  a  Com- 
munity Center,"  Bulletin  of  the  National  AssociaUon  of  Secondary  School 
Principals.  XXXIV,  Ho.  170.    Washington,  D.  C.i April,  1950,  pp.  31-^iO. 
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oonunity  llfe).^ 

The  attitude  of  the  Parker  District  toirard  using  the  cormminity  ' 

as  a  living  laboratory  is  siUDmed  up  in  this  manner t 

In  Parker  District,  more  and  more,  the  coHjinunlty 
is  beccmii^  air  school*    As  we  try  to  meet  the  varied 
OMds  of  boys  and  girls  in  our  school,  we  find  ourselves 
turning  to  the  community  for  helpj  and  as  we  do  so,  we 
see  mmerous  oppOTtunities  for  helping  our  students  by 
assisting  Vn&ai  to  become  an  important  part  of  the  com- 
munity.   vVe  have  found  in  our  ccMimunity  a  wide  field  for 
-    study  and  practical  application  of  the  skills  learned  in 
the  classrocm,  a  field  where  most  of  our  classes  fre- 
quently visit,  study  and  work.    In  addition,  individuals 
whose  experiences  provide  information  concerning  the 
community  are  often  asked  to  talk  to  classes,  or  are  in- 
terviewed by  pupils.^ 

An  impression  of  the  extent  of  resource  utilization  in  the 
teaching-learning  process  may  be  gained  trani  the  results  of  a  school 
wide  survey,  over  a  one  year  period.    Idnety  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
made  use  of  resources.    Pupils  made  contacts  with  1^6  resource  persons 
and  made  160  field  trips.    Typical  examples  of  places  visited  inoludei 
city  airport,  army  air  base,  police  station,  city  Jails,  stores  (grocery, 
jewelry,  ready-to-wear,  furniture,  wholesale  dealers,  etc.),  factories 
(cotton  gins,  fertiliaer  plants,  mattress  factories,  textile  mills,  lum- 
ber companies,  refrigerating^  plants),  real  estate  offices,  banks,  city, 
state,  and  federal  government  offices  (City  Hall,  auditor's  office.  Social 
Security  office.  County  Health  Office,  State  Highway  Patrol  Headquarters, 
Bnployment  Bureau),  theaters,  homes,  bakeries,  cotton  fields,  Paris 


^Parker  High  School  Serves  Its  People,  p.  $,    Greenville,  South 
Carolinat    Parker  District  Sciiodls,  19U2, 

^Ibid. ,  p.  60. 


Mountain  State  Park,  juvenile  court,  service  organization  headquarters 
(Salvation  Army,  Red  Cross,  loung  Mens  Christian  Association,  Your^ 
Womens  Christian  Association),  churches.  City  Library,  hospitals.  Fire 
Department,  Post  Office,  nearby  schools  and  colleges. 

Of  the  many  persons  irtio  have  come  to  the  classrooms  or  have  been 
interviewed  by  individual  students,  the  foUowine  are  representative! 
lawyers,  arcliitects,  insurance  agents,  food  and  fashion  experts,  tax 
collector,  interior  decorators,  store  representatives,  ministers,  dis- 
trict gardening  supervisor,  local  soldiers  and  sailors,  college  profes- 
sors and  students,  doctors,  nurses,  FBI  agents,  radio  commentators, 
JtidgM,  mill  superintendents,  school  principals,  Red  Cross  representa- 
tives, air  raid  wardens.  Federal  ifousing  Administration  officials,  head 
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of  Phyllis  Viheatley  Center. 

It  is  quite  Luportant  to  note  that  parents  are  considered  a  most 
helpful  resource  of  the  community.    Every  effort  is  made  to  work  with 
parents.    Open  house  nights  are  popular.    At  other  times  gatherings  are 
held  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  pupils,  teachers  and  parents  better 
acquainted,    whenever  it  is  possible,  parents  are  brought  into  aany 
phases  of  the  instructional  program,  including  the  planning. 

As  the  school  uses  the  community,  and  in  turn  serves  the  commun- 
ity, community-school  cooperatiott  increases.    Adults  discover  tiiat  pupils 
can  render  valuable  assistance  in  carrying  out  community  Improvements. 
As  a  consequence,  adults  are  willing  to  plan  and  work  cooperatively  with 


Ibid.,  pp.  60-61. 


youth*    The  teachers  are  realizing  more  clearly  that  participation  in 
conmunlty  life  Airnishes  scxne  of  the  best  educational  experioices  which 
can  be  made  available  to  students.    Illustrations  of  some  of  the  more 
valuable  parojects  undertaken  by  students  as  part  of  their  regular  study 
which  constitute  stimulating  contributions  to  the  teaching-learning 
process  are  presented  here.  •  - 

For  example,  a  seaaior  social  science  class  worked  with  a  local 
community  council  to  put  into  operation  needed  civic  projects*  The 
class  conducted  a  community  survey  to  collect  needeo  data*    Out  of  thia 
developed  a  community  clean-up  campaign,  which  provided  excellent  cit- 
izenship trainii^  fDr  these  senior  students* 

Another  group,  working  on  health,  inoculated  nineteen  babies  at 
a  diphtheria  oLinic  which  they  sponsored*    This  clinic  was  used  as  a 
model  for  summer  clinics  in  typhoid  and  smallpox  being  sponsored  by  the 
district-wide  commxinity  council. 

A  student  committee  studying  crime  fUmished  a  program  on  Juvenile 
delinquency  for  a  meeting  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association*  The  Juvenile 
Judge  aol  the  probation  officer  appeared  in  a  skit  with  the  students. 

A  class  interested  in  youth  and  its  problems  decided  that  one  of 
the  chief  needs  of  youth  in  P^ker  District  was  work*    Consequently  they 
organized  a  junior  employment  bureau,    'ihey  enrolled  pupils  for  part- 
time  J<*)8*    They  contacted  employers.    They  worked  with  an  adult  com- 
munity council*    They  have  placed  fellow  students  in  part-time  Jobs* 

An  eighth  grade  class  was  studying  hone  and  family  life.  During 
the  unit  each  pupil  undertook  to  do  something  to  improve  his  onn  hosie* 
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These  pupils  rearranged  pictures  and  furniture,  made  slip  cowers,  cur- 
tains and  drapes,  repaired  and  installed  electric  sockets  and  worlced  cut 
color  schttoes*    In  addition  to  the  physical  improventent  of  homes,  emphasis 
was  also  placed  upon  ways  of  improving  family  relations  in  the  hooe  and 
on  the  acceptance  of  home  responsibilities  by  all  members  of  the  f&mily. 

One  of  tne  most  interesting  examples  of  resource  utilization  In 
the  teaching-learning  process,  wtiich  renders  a  valuable  ccamunity  service 
in  the  process,  is  the  famous  eternity  Shelter.    This  is  directed  by 
graduate  nurses  and  was  made  possible  through  the  cooperation  of  various 
civic  groups.    The  Maternity  iiielter  provides  hospitalization  for  mothers 
of  low  Income  families.    It  provides  pre-natal  and  post-natal  care  of  th« 
mothers  and  adequate  facilities  for  the  safe  delivery  of  babies,  and  in- 
structional programs  in  child  care. 

The  Maternity  Shelter  and  the  Baby  iVing  are  used  as  laboratories 
by  pupils  in  classes  studying  child  care.    These  classes  are  taught  by 
graduate  nurses  and  include  such  studies  as  "Infant  Care,**  '*>^riage 
Preparation,"  "Health  and  the  Family  Group,"  and  "Health  and  the  Con- 
muni  ty."    The  babies  in  the  Shelter  fUrnish  an  opportunity  for  the  students 
to  obtain  practice  in  caring  for  infants  and  young  children.    Students  gain 
fa*actioe  in  bathing,  dressing,  and  preparing  food,  and  in  taking  general 
care  of  small  children. 

These  activities  are  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  senior 
girls'  st\Kiy  in  ciiild  care.    In  a  study  of  ''Health  and  the  Family  Oroup,** 
another  part  of  their  study  of  child  care,  class  activities  are  based  on 
the  course  of  study  outlined  in  the  Red  Gross  Home  Ito'sing  Mamal.  This 
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outline  is  suppleaiented  by  practical  demonstrations  of  home  nursing 
8 

techniques* 

Another  interesting  project  has  resulted  £rom  a  stiidy  by  senior 

high  students  on  "Health  and  the  GonBaimity,"    IVactical  work  was  carried 

out  in  two  elementary  schools. 

Luring  the  past  year,  the  pupils'  study  of  "Health 
and  the  Ccnununity^'  was  put  to  use  through  work  that  the 
pupils  did  in  two  of  our  elanentary  schools,  Yvoodside 
and  City  View.    During  this  study,  high  school  pupils 
were  trained,  during  instructional  and  observation 
.   periods  conducted  in  the  Maternity  Shelter,  to  recog- 
nize symptoms  of  ill  health,  to  use  the  Snellen  Chart 
for  testing  vision,  to  take  weight  and  height,  to  ob- 
serve the  skin,  hair,  teeth,  tonsils,  and  posture  for 
evidence  of  abnormalities.    Following  this  period  of 
preparation,  the  pupils  in  the  class  were  grouped  into 
squads  ana  they  planned  and  carried  out  physical  exami- 
nations of  the  children  in  the  two  elementary  schools. 
One  hundred  fifty  pupils  were  examined  at  City  View  and 
220  pupils  at  Woodside.    The  pupil  examiners  listed 
their  findings  on  cards  and  ttie  more  obvious  defects 
were  discussed  with  the  child's  teacher.    As  a  result 
of  this  activity  our  pupils  learned,  through  their 
study,  and  work  with  the  elementary  children,  to  recog- 
nize a  normally  healthy  cnild  and  to  recognize  the  more 
obvious  i^sical  and  health  defects  of  young  children. 
In  addition,  their  work  in  the  elementary  schools 
stimulated  attention  to  these  matters  in  the  two 
schools    in  w^iich  they  worked.' 

The  Parker  District  has  received  considerable  attention  for  its 
varied  program.    However,  a  brief  comment  will  be  made  on  curriculum  re- 
construction.   It  was  observed  that  as  pupils  entered  high  school  in  the 
eighth  grade, they  needed  help  in  orientation  and  articulation  into  th» 


"Ibid.,  p.  33. 
^Ibid. 

■^^South  Carolina  high  schools  stopped  at  the  eleventh  grade  at 
this  time,  hence  maiQT  high  schools  included  the  eighth  grade. 
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high  school  program.    The  schedule  was  arranged  so  that  one  teacher  worked 
with  a  group  of  thirty  eighth  grade  diildren  during  the  entire  school 
day*    As  this  proved  satisfactory,  it  became  a  feature  for  all  eighth 
grade  pupils.    Teachers  agree  that  this  unbroken  daily  association  allows 
the  teacher  an  increased  opportunity  to  learn  the  intdlectual,  physical 
and  aaotional  life  of  each  child,  to  know  his  home  life  and  enviroment, 
and  to  help  hijn  plan  school  work  tiiat  will  fit  his  cwrn  individual  needs 
and  abilities. 

This  arrangement  of  tiie  eighth  grade  classes  Ims  the  additional 
advantage  of  flexibility  in  schedulin^^.    Trips  can  be  taken  by  the  group 
without  interfering  with  the  work  of  other  groups  in  the  school  and  with- 
out the  time  limitations  that  would  be  involved  if  the  pupils  were  re- 
sponsible to  other  teachers  in  Uie  school.    Each  pupil  is  studied  in- 
dividually and  helped  personally  by  the  tsacher  throughout  the  year.  By 
the  time  a  pupil  reaches  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade  the  teacher,  pupil, 
and  parents  have  worked  out  together  a  tentative  program  for  the  remainr- 
dsr  of  his  high  school  course  li^ich  comprehends  his  individual  abilities 
and  his  plans  for  the  ftiture. 

The  block  period  or  core  class  has  long  been  part  of  the  Parker 
system.  It  has  centered  on  a  coibination  of  Englidi  ard  social  science. 
It  has  had  the  general  objectives  of  other  core  programs,  and  it  is  re- 
garded as  highly  successful.  It  perhaps  shoiild  be  stated  here  that  the 
flexibility  of  schedules  and  the  variety  of  course  offerings  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  success  of  Parker  District.  This  flexibility  of  the 
entire  schedule  has  been  most  important.    It  has  allowed  the  teachers  to 
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adjxist  their  plans,  to  work  and  plan  vlth  considerable  £reed<m,  which 
has  been  a  highly  important  factor  in  the  utiliaation  of  resources  in 
the  teaching-learning  process  in  the  Parker  District. 

Sunmary  Report  of  T^tative  Instrument 
In  the  fourth  chapter  the  tentative  instrument  was  described. 
The  results  of  the  study  in  River  Rouge,  Michigan,  on  the  basis  of  the 
tentative  instrument,  were  described  in  the  fifth  chapter.    The  instru- 
ment has  been  api^ied  in  selected  Southern  schools,  litiere  seventeen 
survey  forms  were  distributed.    Of  this  number  twelve  were  returned. 
The  actual  coverage  is  broader  than  might  appear  on  the  surface.  In 
two  cases,  survey  forms  were  filled  out  by  the  county  supervisors,  in 
two  cases  by  teachers  and  supervisors,  in  all  other  cases  they  weire 
filled  out  by  principals.    Therefore,  they  represent  a  ratlaer  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  actual  practices  in  the  schools  reporting. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  a  report  will  be  given  of  the  re- 
sults.   The  report  will  be  presented  in  five  sections,  each  part  repre- 
senting one  of  the  five  categories  around  which  the  tentative  instrument 
was  constructed.    In  presenting  this  susmary,  emphasis  will  be  placed 
upon  areas  of  agreement  and  upon  areas  of  disagreement. 
Evaluation 

The  problem  is  to  detemine  if  there  is  a  definite  effort  in 
schools  for  evaluation  of  resource  utilization  in  the  teaching-learning 
process.    From  the  responses  in  the  selected  Southern  schools,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  evaluation  is  used.    In  none  of  the  Southern  schools 
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studied  was  Uieir  actual  dlsagre^nent  on  the  principles  under  evaluation. 
In  no  instance  was  the  "tNo"  colusin  checked.    In  one  it«a,  under  w&ys  to 
evaluate  resoarce-use  activities,  whicn  was  by  anecdotal  recordings  of 
individtial  reactions,  four  said  they  followisd  this  practice,  while  eight 
said  they  followed  it  in  part.    Under  the  same  topic,  testing  factual  in- 
formation  gained,  six  reported  use  of  written  examinations  while  six  said 
they  followed  this  in  part.    In  all  other  instances  there  were  more  "Yes" 
answers  than  "In  Part"  answers.    This  adds  to  the  conclusion  that  evalua- 
tion is  accepted  and  practiced  to  a  high  degree  in  the  selected  Southern 
schools. 

The  areas  of  greatest  agreement  were  the  composite  goals  of  re- 
source-use activities.    To  a  very  high  degree  it  was  agreed  that  major 
goals  were  to  develop  habits,  health  habits  especiallyj  to  develop  at- 
titudes and  beliefs)  to  develop  interests,  especially  in  one's  coiiin\inity| 
to  acquire  specific  infanoationj  to  develop  skills,  such  as  the  ability 
to  inteirvlew,  the  ability  to  observe  with  CGmprehenslon  and  understand- 
ing; to  develop  critical  thinking j  and  to  develop  personal,  social 
relations. 

The  four  basic  steps  in  evaluation  stated  in  the  tentative  in- 
strument received  identical  responses,  seven  "Yee"  and  five  "In  Part* 
replies.    These  steps  werei    define  the  goals,  collect  evidence  of  achieve- 
ment, decide  degree  of  present  success,  and  draw  references  for  future 
policy. 

Under  ways  to  evaliiate  resource-use  activities,  the  most  prevalent 
practice  is  to  estimate  changes  in  beliefs,  interests,  appreciations,  and 
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social  sensitivity  by  watching  student  reactions  and  analyiing  statements 
made  in  class  discussions.    The  next  most  prevalent  practice  is  to  sp^ 
praise  ability  to  apply  generalizations  by  studying  written  reports* 

On  new  items  responded  to  only  by  the  Southern  schools j  the  item 
of  greatest  agre«nent  was  that  evaluation  should  reveal  the  extent  of 
enjoyment  and  feeling  of  the  group  regarding  the  project.    Tliis  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  expressed  belief  that  evaluation  instruments  ^ould  be 
direct,  simple  and  free  of  ambiguity,  and  by  registration  of  a  realistic 
practice  whereby  evaluation  is  on  the  basis  of  work  done  and  changes 
which  occurred  while  the  work  was  in  progress. 
Basic  Principles 

What  are  the  broad  cot^epts  irtiich  reflect  educational  planning 
based  upon  human  growth  and  developnent  and  which  recogniae  the  opera- 
tion of  dynamic  social  forces  in  the  cammnity? 

What  are  the  broad  concepts  which  apply  to  the  utilisation  of 
resources  in  the  teaching-learning  process?    sVhat  are  the  general  and 
specific  principles,  methods  and  techniques  which  seem  basic  in  this 
recent  develoi»nent? 

As  there  are  items  of  agreement  and  disagreement  in  this  cate- 
gory, they  will  be  considered  separately.    Areas  of  agreement  will  be 
reported  first. 

The  highest  degree  of  agreement  is  found  in  the  concept  that 
irtiatever  the  plan  for  tapping  resources,  teachers  must  be  convinced 
that  the  plan  is  good  and  that  they  can  use  it  for  better  teaching. 
There  is  uiianijQOUs  agreanent  on  this  point.    Hhe  concept  that  education 
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Is  ioherently  a  social  process,  vhloh  needs  to  be  set  vrithln  the  framework 
of  first  hand  acqiiaintance  with  significant  aspects  of  the  learns 's  phy»- 
lcal«  biological,  and  social  environment,  is  widely  accepted*    The  teach- 
ers accept  l^e  idea  that  "Better  schools  can  make  better  c(»amunitie8  and 
in  helping  to  create  better  schools  the  adults  of  a  cooiaunity  can  better 
themselves."    The  schools  reporting  are  flexible,  are  sensitive  to  now 
developments,  and  are  continually  readjusting  their  programs* 

There  is  evident  concern  for  good  conmunity  relations,  and  a 
very  strong  belief  that  the  school  iweds  community  support,  that  it  needa 
advocates,  both  lay  and  professional,  who  are  willing  to  work  far  America's 
ideals*    In  this  connection  it  is  reported  that  schools  make  a  practice 
of  discussinjj  school  problems  with  laymen  in  language  intelligible  to  lay- 
men.   It  is  recognised  that  public  understanding  of  modem  scliools  needs 
to  be  developed.    In  practice,  the  develof»nent  of  public  understanding 
is  based  upon  something  specific  and  concrete  as  a  point  of  reference. 
It  is  believed  that  every  school  system  and  nearly  every  teacher  is  per- 
forming some  functions  in  a  superior  maimer,  and  that  these  can  and  must 
be  used  as  evidence  of  the  good  work  schools  are  doing.    School  adminis- 
trators have  accepted  the  principle  that  one  of  their  major  functions  is 
to  maintain  a  continuous  program  promoting  public  understanding,  which 
is  broader  and  more  basic  than  a  "public  relations  plan." 

Teachers  believe  that  their  concept  of  education  is  broad*  They 
•re  aware  of  the  richness  and  depth  that  will  enhance  their  teaching  and 
the  pupils'  learning  because  they  kiK>w  the  community  and  use  its  avail'- 
able  resources  in  their  work.    They  bdieve  that  all  available  resources 
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for  the  education  of  youth  should  be  utilized,  and  that  the  school  does 
assume  particular  responsibility  to  see  that  a  balanced  program  is  pro- 
vided Tor  each  youngster.    To  a  high  degree  they  folloir  the  principle 
that  the  school  should  use  the  community  as  a  living  laboratory  of  civic 
and  personal  life.    A  supporting  item  to  this  is  acceptance  of  ttie  propo- 
sition that  in  the  use  of  ccnBsunity  resources,  schools  should  stress  the 
organic  relationship  between  each  individual  student's  life  and  the  func- 
tioning of  tho  surrounding  social  processes.    Perhaps  of  greatest  sig- 
nificance is  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  there  should  be  involvement 
of  conmronity  agencies,  of  comnunity  leaders,  and  study  of  natural  resources 
in  the  teaching-learning  process.    The  principle  of  cooperation  between 
school  and  conmunity  agencies  is  highly  acceptable.    This  is  held  to  be 
most  necessary,  as  expressed  by  the  belief  tiiat  the  place  given  to  edu- 
cation by  the  public,  and  public  agencies,  is  crucial  to  America's  future. 
It  is  believed  that  cooperation  between  school  and  conmunity  is  becoming 
a  •igniUcant  force  in  democratic  life.    The  idea  Is  quite  prevalent  that 
utilization  of  resources  in  the  school,  through  cooraunity  cooperation, 
does  not  result  in  braxefit  to  the  school  and  its  pupils  alone.    The  prin- 
ciple is  highly  accepted  tiiat  all  benefit  when  the  school  discovers, 
develops,  and  utilizes  resources.    It  is  further  believed  that  the  schools 
have  accepted  a  degree  of  responsibility  along  with  other  cultural  agen- 
cies, to  work  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  potentialities  and  limita- 
tion in  the  resources  of  the  region. 

There  is  a  high  degree  of  agreement  that  leadership  is  a  functiom 
of  all  teachers,  passing  alternately  and  concurrently  from  one  to  another 
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In  accordance  with  their  ability  to  make  distinctive  contributions. 
There  is  agrement  on  the  principle  that  the  teacher  holds  the  most  plT> 
otal  position  for  making  use  of  conmunity  resources  in  the  instructional 
program*    Howeveri  while  recognition  of  the  leadership  function  of  teach- 
ers  is  high,  and  vrhile  there  is  unanimous  agreement  that  teachers  must 
be  cowinced  that  a  plan  for  resource  utilisation  is  good  and  that  they 
can  use  it  for  better  teach!  ng,  there  are  some  reservations  about  the 
pivotal  positions  of  the  teacher*    This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that, 
largely,  administrators  and  supervisors  responded  for  the  selected 
Southern  schools*  ^ 

There  is  agreement  that  a  good  school  does  not  stand  apart  fron 
the  life  of  its  community,  recognizing  that  the  two  are  woven  together 
by  human  values  and  common  interests*    A  corollary  proposition  accepted 
is  that  bringing  the  world  and  its  life  into  the  classro(»D  is  teaching 
at  its  best*    These  concepts  fom  the  background  for  the  principle  that 
if  a  school  is  to  be  effective  it  must  be  ready  to  move  out  into  th« 
community  proper  to  carry  out  its  function,  or  else  resort  to  artificial 
devices  and  incur  the  danger  of  believing  only  artificial  results*  IMs 
belief  is  suj^orted  by  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  the  school  staff 
■is  not  adequately  representative  of  the  totality  of  expertness  which 
functions  in  the  caoBminity.    In  recognition  of  this  situation,  it  is 
agreed  that  schools  are  utilizii^  lay  people  with  special  talents,  skills, 
knowledges,  accoiq)lishment8,  and  leadership  as  sources  of  expertness  which 
the  teacher  or  school  does  not  symbolize* 

The  schools  report  that  they  do  ask  for  help  £rm  citizens,  but 
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that  they  do  not  always  know  what  help  is  available  or  how  to  use  it. 
They  recogniae  that  active  lay  participation  in  developing  school  policies 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  bring  the  whole  coomunity  to  realize 
it  has  a  stake  in  the  total  educational  enterprise*    In  recognition  of  the 
contribution  lay  people  can  Make  in  planning  for  more  effective  education, 
and  in  contributing  to  the  realization  of  these  plans,  the  schools  are 
developii^  the  machinery  which  will  enable  th«n  to  draw  much  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  energy  of  the  community  into  the  teadiing-learning  process. 

In  the  utilization  of  the  community  as  a  living  laboratory  for 
youth,  it  is  agreed  that  three  major  objectives  are  to  establish  incezt- 
tives  to  democratic  social  improvement,  to  develop  an  understanding  of 
the  changing  culture,  and  to  increase  personal  competence  in  community 
participation  and  leadership.    Stated  simply,  these  are  social  motivation, 
social  comprehension,  and  social  skills.  v 

Fourteen  items  were  added  to  the  tentative  instrument  after  the 
study  had  been  made  in  River  Rouge.    Consequently,  only  the  Southern 
schools  responded  to  these.    Areas  of  agreement  In  the  additional  items 
are  now  presented. 

There  is  very  high  agreement  that  the  principal  and  teachers  must 
establish  clearly  the  philosoj^y  that  is  to  govern  tlie  development  of  the 
school's  total  program.    This  is  regarded  as  being  highly  important  to  a 
resource  utilization  program*  t 

There  is  recognition  of  the  extensive  nature  of  community  life^ 
which  is  the  sum  total  of  many  agencies,  individuals,  and  institutional 
of  these,  the  home  and  the  school  continue  to  be  the  most  important  for 
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aduoatlon* 

Definite  aarantages  are  seen  for  the  core  curriculua*    There  is 
a  very  large  measure  of  agreement  that  nhere  the  core  curriculum  is  la 
operation  there  is  sufficient  flexibility  to  allow  for  more  extensive 
field  trips  than  is  generally  possible  in  the  nore  formally  organized 
schools* 

It  is  recognised,  of  course,  that  schools  depend  upon  the  cosb- 
nunity  for  financial  supp<n*t  wiiioh  makes  th«B  possible*    Uotrerer,  the 
principle  is  accepted  to  a  very  high  degree  that  there  are  many  other 
nays  in  which  the  community  can  and  should  support  the  schools. 

There  is  no  major  disagreement  registered*    What  disagreonent 
there  is  centers  around  the  school  and  community  relations  ana  utilisa- 
tion of  resources.    In  reply  to  the  principle,  in  working  with  the  cc»- 
■onity,  initiative  must  come  £Tm.  the  sdiool,  there  were  five  "Yes"  re- 
plies and  six  "In  Part"  replies*    Closely  related  is  the  item  that,  in 
utilization  of  resotn-ces,  leadership  may  arise  either  £rom.  lay  or  educa- 
tional personnel^  the  response  to  this  item  was  the  same.    Does  the 
situation  ever  arise  itiere  liie  laymen  will  force  the  resources  of  the 
conmunlty  upon  the  schools  to  create  improvement?    Five  replied  that  it 
did,  and  five  replied  "In  Part."    Are  laymen  an  integral  part  of  group* 
and  casiraittees  workii^g  on  curriculum  revision,  and  should  they  be  an  in- 
tegral part?    The  response  indicated  five  "Yes,"  one  "ito,"  and  five  "In 
Part"  replies* 

It  seems  that  this  area  is  highly  important  to  resource  utilisa- 
tion in  the  teaching-learning  process*    It  is  in  an  evolvirjg  stage  now* 


The  signs  are  encouraging  but  it  is  obvious  that  school  leaders  and  cob- 
aunity  leaders  need  to  woric  out  the  problem  of  their  relationships  with 
wisdom,  tolerance,  and  concern  for  the  growth  of  the  ccnmunity. 

Is  it  the  function  of  education  to  change  the  culture,  or  is  the 
school  a  reflection  of  its  culture,  part  of  the  warp  and  woof?    Four  re- 
spondents thought  it  was  the  function  of  education  to  change  the  culture, 
seven  replied  that  it  was  "In  Part."    There  were  no  clear-cut  expressions 
that  education  should  change  the  culture* 

Among  the  fourteen  items  added  after  the  River  Rouge  study,  there 
is  more  disagreement.  The  greatest  disagreement  concerned  the  popular 
concept  of  the  use  of  cojomunity  resources.  Tlie  idea  that  going  out  of 
the  school  into  the  field  for  the  study  of  some  situation  in  its  natural 
settir^  constitutes  the  use  of  community  resources  is  accepted  in  only 
three  cases.  In  other  words,  the  Southern  schools  have  a  much  broader 
concept  of  the  use  of  community  resources  than  is  generally  prevalent. 

Is  the  principle  accepted  that  the  most  effective  means  of  inter- 
preting the  needs  of  the  sdiools  is  through  the  oeonanding  voice  of  an 
organization  speaking  for  the  whole  organized  coraraunity  (such  as  a  coor- 
dinating community  covmcil)?    Evidently  not,  for  there  are  three  "Yes" 
replies,  three  "Iw"  replies,  and  five  "In  Part"  replies. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  education  is  now  conceded  to  be  m<we 
inclusive  than  the  school's  formal  curriculum  alone,  is  it  proper  to 
relate  the  success  of  the  school  program  to  the  degree  with  which  it  is 
geared  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  oonsnunity's  over-all  youth  program?  Four 
respondents  said  "Yes,"  two  said  "No,"  and  four  replied  "In  Part." 
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The  theory  that  the  universal  appeal  of  serving  youth,  together 
with  the  variety  of  interesting  and  useful  Jobs  to  be  done,  attracts 
volunteers  in  large  numbers  is  rejected.    Only  one  respondent  said  "Yes," 
one  said  "No,**  and  ten  said  "In  Part*" 

The  principle  that  any  type  of  school  can  have  well-planned  and 
extensive  field  trips  is  questioned.    It  seems  s^parent  that  there  is 
a  feeling  that  the  lype  of  school  is  important  to  resource  utiliz«ti<m 
in  the  teaohing»leaming  process* 
Operating!  Practices 

What  are  the  ways  and  means  of  operation  in  getting  at  the  re- 
sources and  in  making  t^em  a  vital  part  of  the  teaching-learning  process? 
Among  the  Southern  schools  there  is  a  high  degree  of  agreement  on  operat- 
ing practices.    In  only  two  instances  are  there  two  "No"  replies.  In 
only  nine  instances  are  there  single  "No"  replies.    There  are  six  "No" 
replies  to  a  highly  controversial  item,  to  register  the  single  instance 
of  outright  rejection  of  the  principles  proposed  in  this  category.  As 
there  are  seventy-four  items,  this  seems  to  indicate  a  very  high  degree 
of  common  practices  operating  in  the  Southern  schools  studied.    Areas  of 
agreement  will  be  presented  first. 

There  is  a  high  rate  of  agreei&ent  that,  as  an  operating  principle, 
schools  should  utilize  all  appropriate  techniques  for  effectively  relating 
the  school  with  the  community. 

Certain  procedures  in  the  gvddanoe  or  direction  of  pupils  operate 
to  a  great  extent.  Teachers  guide  pupils  into  situations  where  they  dis- 
cover interrelationships  between  subject  matter  fields  as  they  relate  to 
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the  use  of  oonaunlty  resources*   Also,  pupils  are  encoiiraged  to  discover 
and  make  extensive  use  of  the  services  of  other  agencies.    As  part  of  this 
guidance,  a  sequential  developnent  of  student  experiences  throughout  each 
year  is  planned  in  the  use  of  coranurdty  resources  in  the  teaching-leamlng 
process.    This  planning  is  important  if  student  experiences  in  the  ccm- 
amnity  are  to  be  functionally  related  with  both  prior  and  subsequent 
experiences  of  the  pupil.    :  :  /.:  ■ 

The  area  of  school  and  cooBttnity  relationships  has  several  iteos 
of  agreement.    To  a  very  high  degree,  the  practice  of  cooperation  it 
stressed.    The  school  attempts  to  improve  the  program  of  established 
services  and  agencies,  rather  than  to  ionovate  neir  ones.    The  school 
works  for  thorough  agreement  as  to  desirable  aims  of  ooamudty  life,  of 
the  place  and  flincticn  of  the  hcxne,  the  sdiool,  and  each  agency  of  the 
coBsmunity.    In  cooperative  planning,  the  process  is  regarded  as  evolu- 
tionary, starting  with  the  existing  level  of  know-how  in  group  planning 
and  group  purposing,  and  moving  forward  in  gradual  stages. 

In  developing  cooperative  working  relations  to  release  community 
resources,  professional  leadership  is  provided  by  the  school.    As  an 
actual  practice,  active  lay  participation  in  developing  school  policies 
has  contributed  to  the  total  program  and  has  also  been  effective  in  bring- 
ing the  community  to  the  realization  that  it  has  a  stake  in  the  i^ole 
educational  enterprise.    In  recognition  of  the  larinoiple  that  resource 
utiliaation  is  reciprocal,  the  sdiools  share  with  other  agencies  the  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  opportunities  for  appropriate  learning  activi- 
ties for  all  members  of  the  community. 


As  resource-use  schools  are  involved  irLth  their  conmunities^  az>e, 
in  fact,  an  integral  part  of  their  connmnltieSj  the  school  is  concemed 
with  human  relations.    At  aany  times  the  school  must  guide  and  direct  lay 
persons  who  would  contribute  their  services.    The  principle  is  widely  ac- 
cepted and  operates  to  a  high  degree  that  in  a  very  real  sense  teachers 
and  administrators  have  become  skilled  observers  and  guides  of  human  be*- 
havicn*.    The  manner  in  which  a  group  of  laymen  and  teachers  function  it 
considered  quite  important.    The  principle  is  accepted  that,  if  the  full 
creative  power  of  hu9an  resources  is  to  be  released  in  ai:y  group  situa- 
tion, a  congenial  emotional  climate,  a  pemisslve  atmosphere  must  exist 
so  that  the  neophyte  in  the  group  will  feel  as  free  to  make  his  contribu- 
tion as  will  the  expert  or  status  leader. 

The  maintenance  of  communication  is  highly  regarded.    This  includes 
two-way  communication  between  administration  and  staff,  between  the  teacher 
and  pupil,  and  between  school  and  comminity.    It  is  agreed  that  educators 
■ast  reach  their  public,  and  must  provide  them  with  sufficient  understand- 
ing of  what  a  modern  education  program  includes,  for  the  science  of  eda- 
oatlon  has  moved  far  ahead  of  the  popular  concept  of  education.    In  in- 
terpreting the  local  educational  program  to  the  aanmunity  for  the  purpose 
of  tapping  resources,  symbols  used  are  those  which  belong  to  the  layman. 
It  is  agreed  that  one  of  the  steps  in  eliciting  resources  and  services  of 
the  community  is  for  the  school  to  interpret  the  local  educational  program 
to  the  community. 

To  a  very  high  degree  it  is  agreed  that  administration  and  super- 
vision should  exert  special  efforts  to  arouse  teachers  to  an  awareness  of 
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the  need  for  aixi  the  value  of  resource  use*    The  status  of  teacher  tenure 
is  an  inportant  factor.    A  good  resource-use  program  to  enrich  and  make 
functional  the  learning  situation  cannot  be  maintained  if  there  is  a  high 
rate  of  teacher  turnover,  for  this  weakens  the  continuity  and  coordination 
of  the  program.    To  a  high  degree  administration  provides  the  opportunity 
for  teachers  to  visit  other  schoolB  to  observe  master  teachers  and  learn 
new  methods  and  techniques.    To  the  same  high  degree,  administration  pro- 
vides more  assistance  to  those  teachers  who  are  responsible  for  exploring, 
coordinating,  and  utilizing  resources.    All  teachers  are  briefed  on  the 
techniques  for  visiting  coanraunity  agencies  and  institutions  for  instruc- 
tional purposes  with  stress  upon  minimum  interference  with  the  general 
routine  of  the  establishment.    Viihen  there  is  no  central  office,  no  service 
center  for  resource  utilization,  the  Sfdministration  makes  certain  that 
each  teacher  knows  the  sources  of  information  concerning  natural,  humaQy 
and  social  resources  of  the  coimnunity. 

The  internal  operation  of  the  school  constitutes  another  broad 
area.    To  a  high  degree,  proper  adjustments  are  made  with  the  principal's 
office  and  with  the  other  teachers  involved  when  pupils  are  taken  into  the 
ccHonunity.    Teachers  themselves  are  a  key  resource.    An  intelligent  use  of 
all  of  their  abilities,  skills,  and  knowledges  improves  the  teaching- 
learning  process.    To  a  very  high  degree  time  is  provided  in  the  daily 
schedule  for  teachers  to  take  pupils  into  the  conuminity  for  study  piirposes. 
There  is  a  high  degree  of  coordinated  effort  by  the  staff  to  give  unity 
and  direction  to  the  resource— use  projects,  and  for  consideration  of  the 
problem  introlved.    Efforts  are  made  to  train  teachers  to  know  how  to  use 
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their  contacts  with  and  menflser^ip  in  eofflmnlty  organizations  to  generate 
the  iOTolvement  of  their  iresources  iihere  applicable  to  school  improvement* 

There  are  also  isolated  areas  of  disagreement.    Only  two  seem  to 
be  related. 

Should  t^e  school  consider  controversial  issues,  and  utilize  lit^ 
•rature  and  speakers  provided  by  labor,  management,  and  political  parties? 
Two  replies  say  "Yes,"  one  says  "No,"  and  eight  say  "In  Part."  Should 
secondary  pupils  be  permitted  to  discuss  in  class  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  ocramunity  leaders  as  they  appear  in  assembly  programs  or  in 
classes?    Seven  replies  said  "Yes,"  one  said  "No,"  and  two  said  "In  Part." 

iihridently  the  Southern  schools  are  not  using  the  latest,  best 
technology  of  cotonunication  to  a  high  degree  in  presenting  a  picture  of 
all  school  activities  and  illustrating  graphically  the  need  for  the  best 
utilization  of  available  resources. 

There  is  some  disagreement  with  the  concept  that  the  use  of  com- 
munity resources  will  necessitate  changes  in  some  of  the  techniques  and 
practices  of  administrators  and  supervisors.   While  seven  agree  with  the 
statement,  two  disagree,  and  two  reply  "In  Part." 

There  is  disagre&oent  with  the  concept  that  the  study  of  the  area 
of  community  resources  should  be  Integrated  with  existing  organized  sub- 
ject matter  fields  rather  than  set  up  as  a  new  subject  matter  field.  Of 
twelve  responses,  two  said  "No^"  and  two  said  "In  Part." 

There  is  mild  disagreonent  concerning  initiation  of  projects  tor 
resource  utilization.    There  is  disagreenent  with  the  concept  that  it 
Bust  come  from  school  personnel,  especially  from  teachers. 
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The  real  dlsagreenent  concerns  solicitation  of  funds  tram  coa* 
munity  leaders  and  organizations  for  school  purposes.    It  is  felt  that  all 
finances  nmst  come  from  regular  tax  sources.    Three  say  they  do  solicit 
fonds  fcr  fecial  purposes,  six  say  they  do  not,  irtiile  two  say  "In  Part." 
In  view  of  ttie  mar^y  projects  such  as  raising  fUnds  for  banis,  for  foo1>- 
ball  stadiuos,  for  special  equipment,  this  seems  iixonsistent* 

Tirenty  additional  items,  not  included  originally,  were  submitted 
to  the  selected  Southern  schools.    There  were  areas  of  agreement  and  dis- 
agreement.   The  areas  of  agreement  will  be  presented  first. 

The  Southern  schools  reported  extensive  use  of  resoxarces  as  part 
of  the  learning  living  laboratory.    They  agreed  that  these  service*  could 
tjot  be  duplicated  if  their  budgets  were  quadrupled.    To  a  high  degree, 
teachers  and  administrators  initiate  programs  for  locating  resource  per- 
sons and  demonstrate  a  need  for  this  type  of  help  such  people  can  rend«p. 

It  is  agreed  that  schools  need  conniunity  facilities  and  resources 
to  make  youth  occupationally  ccwipetent,  and  agreed  that  occupational  co«- 
petence  has  always  been  a  necessity  for  survival* 

The  field  trip  is  not  confined  to  the  local  connunity.    At  times 
it  involves  travel  some  distance  firom  town  and  may  vary  in  time  troa  a 
few  hours  to  several  days  or  weeks.    It  may  be  a  simple  single  purpose 
project,  or  it  may  be  long,  involved  and  complex.    It  is  agreed  that 
specific  subjects  may  be  greatly  enriched  by  use  of  coBsnunity  resources 
within  their  special  fields. 

In  visitation  in  the  commiinity  there  are  at  least  three  ways  or 
tjpes  of  visitsj  these  are  advisory,  vocational  visits,  and  cultural  visits. 
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A  new  term  is  the  "reverse  field  trip."    It  is  agreed  that  in  many- 
oases  children  may  not  be  deprived  of  all  the  advantages  of  field  trips 
simply  because  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  leave  the  dassroca.  Often 
it  is  possible  for  the  field  trip  to  come  to  the  classrocra,  and  this  re- 
versal of  custonary  procedure  is  quite  effective.    The  simplest  type  of 
"reverse  field  trip"  is  bringing  a  resource  person  to  class.   Other  nays 
are  the  use  of  tape  recordings  bringing  lectures,  programs,  unusual  eoc- 
hlbits,  models,  and  interesting  collections. 

It  is  agreed  that  small  discussion  groups  irith  resource  persona 
are  very  effective,  for  this  gives  pupils  the  feeling  of  having  knoim  the 
speaker  intimately  and  the  nay  of  life  he  represents.    The  schools  report 
that  they  have  a  resource  file  in  a  central  location,  with  sane  staff  mmf 
ber  responsible  for  organizing  it  and  keepii^  it  current.    To  a  considejr- 
able  extent,  they  locate  resource  persons  by  looking  at  school  records, 
under  the  heading  of  occi4>ation  of  father  and  occupation  of  mother.  To 
demonstrate  the  need  that  pupils  have  for  resource  persons,  pupil  surveys 
are  conducted  to  find  out  how  many  have  never  seen  a  judge,  a  sculptor, 
the  mayor,  a  famous  singer,  an  explorer,  a  painter,  and  the  like. 

The  following  areas  of  disagreement  were  found.    \'ihen  need  arises 
for  work  in  the  library,  the  science  laboratory,  or  field  work,  should  the 
dassrocan  be  abandoned  temporarily  for  these  purposes?    Five  replied  "Yes," 
four  replied  "tto,"  and  two  said  "In  Part." 

Do  field  trips  present  such  serious  difficulties  to  teachers  that 
this  is  the  reason  they  are  not  more  prevalent?    Four  replied  "Yes,"  on* 
replied  "No,"  and  six  replied  "In  Part." 
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Is  television  used  as  a  "reverse  field  trip*  by  borrowing  sets 
for  important  events?    Eight  said  "Yes,"  one  replied  "i\o,"  and  two  replied 
"In  Part." 

Do  schools  follow  the  practice  of  locating  resource  persons  by 
letting  students  develop  a  parent  resource  file  tram  a  questionnaire  sent 
to  all  parents?   Six  respondents  said  "les,"  two  replied  "No,"  and  three 
replied  "In  Part." 
Teaching  Techniques 

Ihe  problem  is  to  determine  what  teaching  techniques  are  used  in 
the  utilization  of  resources  in  the  teaching-learning  process*    There  is 
no  evidence  of  disagreement  in  any  of  the  original  items.    A  high  rate 
of  agreement  is  found  in  the  itm,  "Aid  pupils  to  gain  understanding  of 
their  responsibility  for  improveaent  of  local  coomunity  and  society." 
Onanimous  agreement  was  found  in  the  items,  "Teacher  stresses  the  value 
of  cooperation  in  cosMunity  planning,"  and  "Teacher  encourages  pupils  to 
state  their  views  concerning  existing  situations  and  conditions  in  the 
conniunity  as  a  means  for  determining  t^e  extent  of  conprehension  of  the 
problems  involved."    Next  in  order  are  the  following t    "Teacher  guides 
pupils  into  sitxiatlons  irtiere  they  discover  interrelationship  between  sub- 
ject matter  fields  as  they  relate  to  the  use  of  ccmmiunity  resources." 
i'ictorlal  and  graphic  illustrations  of  aspects  of  the  ccnraunity  are  used 
for  more  effective  learning.    Assignments  are  varied  in  classro<sn  «nd  an 
field  trips  accordlHg  to  the  abilities  and  interests  of  the  learners,  and 
teacher  utilizes  knowledges  and  skills  of  other  teachers  to  facilitate 
instruction  in  special  areas. 
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On  the  additional  items  submitted  to  the  Southern  schools  only, 
thsre  was  high  agreement*    Uoanimous  agreement  was  registered  in  the  fol- 
loidngt    In  selecting  problems  for  study  of  resources,  one  criterion  should 
be  that  they  provide  opportunities  to  learn  the  comunity,  its  potentiali- 
ties, ani  limitations}  reading  may  be  for  information,  to  verify  facts,  or 
other  purposes)  films,  slides  and  film  strips  are  used  in  clarifying  con- 
cepts involving  practices  or  terainology;  class  discussion  clarifies  goals 
and  concepts,  provides  opportunity  to  arrive  at  a  unified  purpose,  de- 
velops understandings  and  insights,  and  is  a  way  of  working  involving 
participation  in  democratic  group  process. 

Other  items  of  agreement  included  the  following »    joint  examina- 
tion of  the  experience  by  teachers  and  pupils;  a  special  listing  of  im- 
portant principles  learned  or  usedj  pupils  list  important  things  done, 
which  reveals  their  concepts  as  to  relative  importance,  discloses  their 
attitudes,  opinions  and  understandings* 
Organizational  Frinciplet 

What  type   of  organization  is  favorable  to  the  utilisation  of  re- 
sotirces  in  the  teadiing-learrdng  process?    What  are  the  principles  and 
procedures  of  organization  which  c^erate  in  resouree-ase  schools?  Those 
areas  of  agreement  will  be  presented  first,  followed  by  the  areas  of  dis- 
«gr«aMnt* 

In  analysing  the  functions  of  a  resource  utilization  center,  high- 
est agreement  is  reached  on  the  point  that  it  will  act  as  an  agency  with 
responsibility  to  the  school  and  community.    At  its  best,  this  center,  or 
materials  bureau,  will  offer  three  major  services i    acting  as  a  clearing 
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house,  as  a  resource  library,  and  as  an  Instructional  agency*    It  is 
agreed  that  the  center,  or  some  type  of  organization  performing  similar 
functions,  will  discover  additional  coBiraunity  resources,  that  it  wiUl  pro- 
mote utilisation  of  resources  in  the  teaching-learning  process  by  dis- 
tributini^  lists  of  possible  projects,  that  it  will  assist  with  connranity 
projects,  help  inexperienced  teachers,  and  provide  expert  advice  to  ccm- 
Kunity  agencies  in  their  own  educational  efforts  and  programs. 

A  coordinating  ccsnraunity  council,  or  something  very  similar,  seems 
to  exist  in  the  Southern  schools  studied.    Three  replied  that  they  do  hare 
one,  seven  replied  that  they  have  one  in  part,  and  no  respondents  answered 
"No"  to  the  question*    Regardii^  the  participation  of  school  people  in  the 
coordinating  council,  greatest  agreemwit  was  reached  on  two  items i  that 
they  provide  leadership  and  cooperate  eoctensively  to  keep  the  council  a 
potent  educational  force  in  the  community,  and  that  they  maintain  demo- 
cratic values  of  group  discussion,  group  planning  and  encourage  objective 
thinking  about  controversial  Issues.    To  a  lesser  degree,  school  people 
help  sensitize  the  council  members  to  the  needs,  Interests  and  probleas 
of  youth. 

There  is  agreement  that  personal  cortact  is  essential  in  cultivat- 
ing coBffiunlty  resources.    It  is  also  agreed  that  all  personnel  phases  of 
resource-use  plans,  and  especially  the  use  of  persons  as  i^esources,  must 
be  carried  out  in  a  highly  intelligent  manner.    Contacts  with  community 
leaders  or  coomucity  agencies  1*1  ose  services  are  sought  in  the  instruc- 
tional program  should  be  made  by,  or  with,  the  approval  of  the  principal. 
There  should  be  considerable  participation  by  teachers  and  pupils  in  th« 
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selection  of  agencies  and  leaders  nhose  services  are  to  be  utilised*  The 
school  should  possess  specific  Inforaation  concerning  the  function  and 
services  of  specld.  and  related  educational  agencies*    These  agencies  are 
used  extensively  when  their  social  and  material  resources  can  conbrlbuts 
to  the  realization  of  the  aims  of  education.    In  utilization  of  resources, 
student  tours,  visits,  all  manifestations  of  resource  use  are  carefully 
organized  regarding  the  tin  Involved  and  the  derivation  of  maximum 
benefits* 

The  organization  must  be  flexible  rather  than  static*    It  is  agreed 
that  flexibility  must  be  maintained,  that  the  school  responds  to  the  dy- 
namics of  Its  community,  and  society  adjusts  its  program  to  local  needa 
discarding  the  obsolete  and  providing  the  new* 

Areas  of  disagreement  are  few  in  nunber*  The  materials  bureau, or 
community  service  center,  evidently  does  not  coordinate  the  entire  school 
program  in  relation  to  the  utilization  of  resources* 

Two  items  involving  human  relations  were  not  accepted*    In  answer 
to  a  statement  that  teachers  guide  the  coordinating^  council  in  using 
evaluative  procedures,  six  replied  "Yes,"  two  replied  "No,"  and  two  re- 
plied "In  Part."    In  answer  to  the  statement  that,  in  order  to  make  th« 
best  use  of  resources  and  Integrate  t^iem  Into  the  curriculum  and  into  the 
lives  of  the  students,  the  school  assumes  a  leadership  role  in  z^atloa 
to  adults,  there  were  six  affirmative  replies,  two  negative  replies,  and 
three  "In  Part"  replies* 

Finally,  there  was  disagreement  with  the  idea  that  "some  energetic 
people  firom  the  coonunity  must  come  in  at  the  outset  to  advise,  search  for 
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talent,  and  idden  the  circle  of  understanding,  only  three  reported  this 
practice,  two  said  it  did  not  operate,  irtiile  six  replied  "In  Part." 

There  were  fourteen  additional  items  to  the  original  list*  The 
rate  of  agreement  iras  hi{^,  but  there  were  three  items  of  disagreanent* 

Among  the  areas  of  agreflnaat  nas  the  unanimous  belief  that  soM 
menber  of  the  staff  shoTild  understand  the  basic  research  techniques  for 
studying  the  school  coionunity* 

The  plan  of  organization  for  field  trips  showed  high  agreement* 
It  was  agreed  that  the  simplest  field  trip  has  for  its  main  purpose  the 
identification  of  the  object  observed*    The  next  stage  above  identifica- 
tion is  for  the  purpose  of  comprehending  saae  of  the  functions  of  the 
agency  or  institution  visited.    The  third  stage  is  extensive  in  purpose. 
It  is  complex  and  varied,  and  goes  beyond  functions* 

It  is  agreed  that  a  true  community  eoanoil  is  infinitely  more 
effective  in  gaining  public  attention  aid  support  than  an  occasional 
news  release  by  the  school,  or  a  resolution  by  the  Parent-Teacher  As- 
sociation* 

Disagreement  is  registered  concerning  a  technique  for  resource 
utilisation.    An  item  stating  that  a  central  directory  of  local  youth 
services  to  facilitate  the  referral  of  health,  welfare,  and  behavior  prob- 
lem cases  between  agencies  is  an  excellent  technique  was  rejected  in  two 
cases.    Eight  accepted  the  idea,  while  one  replied  "In  Part*" 

It  was  agreed  that  motivating  factors  which  initiate  the  establish- 
ment of  a  community  council  frequently  dictate  what  facets  of  the  progrw 
will  be  given  first  consideration.    Four  accepted  the  concept,  two  said 
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"No,"  and  six  said  "In  Part." 

There  is  disagreement  nHh  the  concept  of  a  faculty  conmittee. 
The  concept  is  that  a  faculty  ccnunittee,  composed  of  erery  faculty  menber 
who  Irishes  to  bring  about  a  close  relation  betireen  his  particular  course 
or  subject  area  and  the  community  is  a  better  plan  for  achieving  community 
cooperation  than  that  of  having  a  single  staff  m«mber  arrange  all  the  co- 
ordination.   There  were  seven  "Yes"  replies  and  five  "I'lo"  replies  to  the 
question* 


CHAPTER  VII 


LIST  OF  OENERALIZATIONS  SELECTED  BT  THS 
COOPERATING  EDUCATORS 

In  the  procMs  of  carrying  out  this  study,  117  ourvsy  forms, 
as  described  in  the  fourth  chapter,  were  submitted  to  teachers,  ad- 
ninistrators  and  supervisors  in  twenty  schools  in  siz  states*  Of 
this  number,  one  hundred  were  returned  and  were  usable.    The  co»» 
plete  results  of  the  study,  showing  the  total  responses  to  each  it«i 
in  the  instrument,  hare  been  tabulated  and  are  shown  in  the  table  in 
Appendix  B. 

As  a  basis  for  deteroiiniug  which  iteas  should  be  salected 
for  the  final  list,  a  criterion  was  set  up*    Itsns  selected  must  have 
been  accepted  as  valid  by  a  total  by  eighty  respond«its*   As  there 
were  one  hundred  respondents,  this  is  the  equivalKit  of  60  percent 
agreement*    It  is  considered  that  this  criterion  is  indicative  of  a 
degree  of  acceptance  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  of  this  study*^ 

fhls  criterion  precludes  inclusion  of  any  of  the  additional 
sixty-one  items  added*  . 

The  List  of  Generalisations 
The  generalizations  which  compose  this  list  came  from  the 
various  sources  and  have  been  identified  by  the  teachers,  super- 

^ee  Appendix  B  for  a  tabulation  of  the  results  obtained  on 
the  192  items  included  in  the  original  survey  form;  also  for  tabula- 
tions of  the  additional  sijcty-one  items  submitted  to  the  selected 
Southern  schools  on  the  revised  list  of  253  items* 
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viMM  «n4  «J«lniftarat«*r«  «•  bdag  appllottlbiL*  W  tlw  iaftmetiosil 
yrosnn  la  tlilfl  MbooX*  Th*  orlgliwl  list  of  I9t  c«Mr«lltstioQc  twm 
lAich  tMs  ll»t  of  hS  gawTjaiwitloM  has  bwrn  s»l#«t*l  say  be  fovaA 
ta  AniMdlx       TW«  f«Bear«Ii8aU0Q»  lUI  b«  pv<<N»«nt«ci  b/  nuabcr  la 
their  rwpectiT*  ««t€^«tlM» 

!•  QeAf  mn  4«fla*dt   TMch«rs  deold*  exaetlj'  vhat  thigr 
Mat  to  MooaplUh  —  «h«t  opocllle  i»d«ntt«n<tlngs»  atUtxtdt,  aai 
•kilU  thagr  vish  to  achiere  throtigh  tho  project  in  hsi  d* 

t«  TiM  ao»t  dMlrablo  eoal  la  roamtrta  atlllMtloB  Is  is 
immLPV  siiltiidss  ssd  biai«fs« 

3«  Ths  sstsad  asjor  gosl  is  t«  dstslop  p«raon«l«eociaI 
r^UofiS}  *  fooling  of  bolonglngt  «  dosiro  to  oontribitts  om*s 
share* 

U«   Th«  third  aajw  gosX  is  to  d«v«L^  Intsrosts]  Intsrost 
in  oaa's  oo^amoiW  and  the  tonm  ofMSttting  thttoin* 

$m   Vm  dovaLopsent  of  vcrttndilXey  eonstruetlTO  habits  is 
a  aajor  ctel* 

iMlC  lYinclplos 

6«  iShatorur  the  plan  for  tayplac  reeourooa,  teachers  aust 
be  eoDTineed  that  the  plan  is  good  aad  that  they  ear.  use  it  for  bs«» 
tsr  taaohing* 

7*  Bsttw  sslwols  ean  mtikv  hottor  iiiiaBiiii1tlas>  and  la 
faAlpiag  to  create  better  sdwols  tJ)e  advXts  of  a  saaaaalty  ssa 
better  theaselYes* 


no 


I0«  IdMit^  ^  n»>di  a^NwutMf  both  Ixy  *nd  pffef««(ilMiil> 
«l»  M«  wlUiQs  to  verk  r«r  AaMrl«A*a  IdMla  a&d  help  tte  t«iwolt 
Hte  bititr  tts«  of  ff««Mro«i  In  t^«>  laitrMU«Ml  pi'tgnwu 

U«  13q  ao«»*  »ai»ol  MA  ttand  ipeH  fww  the  llf©  «f  th« 
•MMttLtr*  f or  th*  t«o  tr*  imran  tegvlter  tqr  bnMR  vtluM  «nd  oa»» 
mm  lftt«r««t(i« 

the  totxtr  •Mdid  f^uwtlm  »d  r<attt<wMpi     tiM  MiwA  twetMr 

cmAm  of      i'iwiw1<y»  eemtar  mA  r«gl«a« 

13.   It,  la  th«  jotnt  iti^ewBlWUIijr  tf  tlM  m^l  •fth« 
cultuTfil  AgMiolat     tht  oconaKltir  to  nark  f*W  *  bftt«r  widcanttM^Ug 

-r  th«  pot«atlaliU«  awl  tb*  XlT.ltftU<m»  tn  tl»  r«f««r«M  cf  tl» 

&9iUr«tlon««  ncld  triiw*  t:jur»  In  th«  ooaHuaitgr*  «ii 
tht  \itiU«aU«a  of  p«rt(nul  and  •gtoBlt*  la  th«  <ftMtw*«»  while  rMo^* 

Out  of  th»  Mitool  |«<»gfm  (hat  «UX  be  MOPoBtlw  to 
I  II— iiiTlj  OMds   ^IvsaA  o«M  «o<9«r«Uoa  bttmttn  tlMt  vebool  tad 


MMHitr  ttet  «iU  bMOM  •  ttttnifloaiii  fore*  U  itmvn/tLe  Uf«» 
16»  Tmiifrtlp  U  •  i^aetiMi  of  aU  tttchw  pM«li« 

tflrMtcly  and  •ooMvtnUjr  fifoa  mm     tmoVbm  la  mmvAuio*  with  his 

•r  btr  ability. 

17*   Ju  tdbeol  pr*bL«M  vith  lagruAf  it  fhould 

b*  c(muuat4Ni  Ic  1«miiai»  iaWLUglkl.*  to  3ln|iii< 

18.  FtthLl*  nmtwralaadlim  tit  minu  MiMflU  MMot  b«  d»» 

mrilaptd  la  tlM  abctnet  «lor.«f  it  /mat  teta  wammng  aeaarvto  «r4 

•paeifie  for  rafaraeaa*  fivnrr  a^rttool  agnitan  and  naarly  amy  ttaaiiwr 

la  parfondag  aaaa  fuaotioD  ia  a  m^mAme  aaaoar*  Thaaa  ««b  and  ms»% 

Iw  «aa«  aa  avidaaaa  af  tiM  feod  tbai  aahoala  9m  do* 

Qpiffatinit  ftaetieea 

19*  SeiMsolt  thccXd  atUltt  all  apfgaplaia  toota&qiaaa  fir 
affaetlTely  relatin?r  aehool  thm  aaaannltflfS  evah  mr>  flraW 
hand  atqparlaaaa  alUt  raaUtgr  ia  tba  term  of  r<«oiureaa»  fiald  tripa  and 

80*  n«i|#»lc  rpprf>»«nta*f  ena  of  rsalltjr,  a^r^h  attdla* 
trtaaal  alda,  ehonXd  be  vtSliaad  to  r«^.ste  the  aaheal  to  the  oaaaa^ 
ity. 

WU  tNiuuuutair  a«l«rialaf  rapraaaatii^  aiMMLa  of  raali«3r« 
•liaald  to  atillaad* 

K*  t%a  adaaaUaaal  adairtaUUtr  of  a  lUwiiMiilly  aaa  U 
graatlj  anhaaaad  \iy  th*  proaatica  af  a  eloaar  aarUac  ralaUonaUp 
totoaaa  tha  jmblla  and  tha  adaaatioaal  9fw%mm 


tmUon  and  th«  B%m£t,  trm  iMulMs-  to  XmiAm,  b«tirMn  tcAcher  and 
pvpUf  ttm  tiM  •ohool  to  th«  ooaoHnitgr*  eoMWdlgr  t* 

^   lis  th«  tttlliaaUon  of  r*»oare«s»  for  iwitwctlonal  pwv 
po«M,  thore  are  tlar««  Mk^or  1«t«U  of  eultwre  to  b«  atvdiad  in  wary 
aaanai^i   Mtarlal  eulturc  (gaographlo  factora»  plsa  tha  thingt 
paayla  hava  aada  ar  «aad)|  laatltttUonal  eultvre  (the  maa  hablta  or 
oultara  of  the  peoplei  and«  Um  pagrehologieal  oultura  (l^e  notivatlag 
belief  a  of  the  peopLa). 

t$»  The  aUtna  of  iaa^Mffwiaaara  ia  an  la^ortant  factor. 
A  gaai  raaoarae  I— a  ja»gga»  for  achocl  iapravaaaat  easAot  be  maia* 
telsad  if  tbare  ia  a  hi^  rata  of  taaoh«r  turc-orarj  a  hi^  rata  of 
teaeheri^ratantiofi  ia  naoaaaarjr  to  give  emtifiBity»  vnitgr  and  coordia* 
AtLao  to  the  pvocraa« 

26*  There  ahould  be  <iaiLibarata  plam&ag  bgr  taaohara*  adaiaia* 
trauwa*  bawria  af  advaAtiaai  and  tka  pi^taU*  tawaiOa  daedr  objaaUvaa 
datai'alaad  kgr  lijaaii  and  adaaatara* 

f7«   la  a  Tery  iMmL  aanaa»  teaohora  aod  adaioiatratora  aasi 
feaaam  Mdllad  obaarrara  and  guides  of  hnaan  behavior* 

28*   Tha  adaool  ahouXd  be  sufficiently  Aaxible  oMtimudly 
to  readjuat  ita  pr^aa  ia  the  lifi^t  of  tha  liiaivtlag  9Wri9m  of  otlMtr 
aaaaaaitgr  af«icie8« 

Taliditjt    the  status  or  faat  of  being  Talidi  aowukieas* 

faUdatat   to  teat  or  prova  the  validity  oft  to  eonfira« 
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S9«   Twushcra  ^oold  imom  hew  to  luie  their  omitftet*  vitb 
■ad  WHdMHrtlilp  in  o«mwL«j  «Vi«DlMtlon«  to  tb*  iavolwiawt  of  roaowMs 
irtMnro  appIlOAblo  to  oohool  ioprovmnli* 

30*   It  !•  i^pmktlTO  to  g«i  tiM  o—winHy  «Bd  ttAff 
■■■lurt  to  rMll»«  that  the  •nterprlslag  toartior  1«  not  putting  oa 
a  ehov  or  waetiac  popllii*  tiM  when  eh*  takM  •  group  into  th«  %mm 
■onlty  for  etttdsr* 

H*  irhen  fvp&l*  are  ti^lcen  into  the  aouHhitgr  for  studljr 
pttrpocM  proper  adjMtMnta  abottld  be  oade  vith  the  H^nolpaX** 
office  and  with  etber  teaehem  invoXved* 

3t«  Staff  »aBber9  in  atrategio  poaitione^  or  tteae  iAk>  kunra 
dareloped  etrong  oontaelai  ahoold  ba  ttaad  to  approaaii  oaaManity  lead* 
era  to  gain  their  aid  in  aohool  projeetat  and  to  iafLuMiee  o^nnunitj 
laaderi  ta  aaka  resources   available  for  instructiooal  purix^ses* 

33*  Soboola  ahould  enoourage  pupila  to  diaaavir  aad  makm 
•cKtanaiTa  «ae  of  the  aenricea  of  o^er  edneatlTe  aganaiaaw 
YaaahlBc  TeahBloaaa 

3l»*  The  tttiXisation  of  raaowaaa  aids  piipUa  to  gala  «Bd«r» 
•tandiag  of  tlMir  ra^ponaildlitgr  for  l«prenr«K«Bt  of  local  ea«»nitar 
«Bd  aoeiaty* 

Tlirough  the  tttilisation  of  resoiiroea  pupila  are  aidad 
la  aorreetlag  JKiaooneeptiona  eonoemiag  aganolaa  and  iadlvldttala  ia 
the  oaaannitgr. 

36*  C<MMraalt7  reaouroea  are  «aed  to  etreaa  the  ralue  of 
aaoparation  in  eaaaoaity  plannliHt* 
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37*  T««ch«*a  u«e  pictorial  «nd  p»phlo  lUnotraUon*  of 
asptete  of  tiM  oMMBlty  for  aero  offooUvo  loamlns* 

38.   Papils  «ro  guidod  Into  oltaatlont  vhcre  thoy  dl»eov«r 
IttUr^atlonshlpe  b«t»ro«i  sttbjoct  rmtUr  fioldo  m  thoy  reUto  to 
tho  uao  of  eoaMinlty  rooooreoo* 

39«,   Toaehora  my  aailfnunf  In  eXaaaroom  and  on  fl«14 
trip*  aco«r41a(  to  th«  abllltlea  and  lataroita  of  the  loamera, 

tiOi,  Taachara  Qtillao  tho  knovlodgo  and  akilla  of  othar 
taachara  on  the  staff  to  faeilitata  inatructlon  in  apaelal  aroaa* 

OrganiaMitlon  of  the  School 

1)1«  A  raaourca  eantar  or  othar  approprlato  dlfiatwa  in  tha 
school  should  ba  raaponalblo  tor  laaintalnlag  good  pabllo  relationa 

ifiiti  other  agancloa* 

hZ*   ProTialoR  ahould  bo  nsada  In  tho  aehool  organisation  to 
eantralisa  raapeoalbility  for  offactlvo  and  balanoad       of  aanmltj 
rosourcea* 

li3«   In  oultiTating  MHMtlty  raaourcos,  peraonal  eonUot  ia 
•asantial  and  moat  bo  providad  for  in  the  organisation. 

Ut.   All  peraonnd.  iAumob  of  roaoturoe-oae  jO-ana,  and  eapaal* 
ally  in  tha  uaa  of  perac»s  aa  roaooreaay  amat  ba  oarriod  out  in  ft 
highly  intelligant  sanner. 

k$*  Student  toura,  visits,  all  parojecta  tttiliaing  rMoureaa* 
sMit  ba  oarafBlly  or^wiBod  trom  tho  standpoint  of  aoomay  of  tiaa  an4 
affieiantqr  of  learning. 


Othv  SigBif leant  Gen»ralizatlon» 

Certain  gnttftliMtUsa  of  apparnt  marit,  highly  reesardad  ligr 
tha  reapondli^  educators,  but  failing  to  meet  the  eriterioa  vill  b« 
Mntionad  in  the  folloelng  liett 

1*  Satiaatlac  changes  in  beliefs,  intereats,  appraeiatiooty 

and  social  sensitivity  by  Hatching  student  reactiona  and 

analysing  atateaonts  nada  in  class  diaeussicns^  is  desired. 
2»   Satiaating  the  naLlue  of  resource  utilization  hy  factual 

infamatian  gained,  ^laually  by  written  test,  is  desired. 
3»  Baaooroa  utilisation  aakaa  a  aignifioant  acntxlbuticBi  to 

the  taiiehjJ3e~lBaming  proo«aa* 
iu  Oood  eoaanmlly  relations,  the  ulBtaasoee  of  oanDnailoatlona 

betMMA  aohool  and  ooBBaanity,  flexibility  of  itrapw,  and 

daaooratift  leadership  in  the  school  and  eonsmnltjr  are  e8> 

sential  to  roaflnrea  utilieation. 

The  teacher  is  the  most  loportsnt  eloneot  in  the  prooMa 
of  resouroe  utilisfttion. 
6,   One  of  the  erituiJa  for  selecting  problaai  nooda  for  atudy 
should  be  that  the  project  should  provide  cqpportunlties 
to  learn  the  ccaoonity,  its  potentialitdoay  lij&itati(»io 
and  problsBtSs 

7*  A  iram  eaansaity  nouncil  is  infinitely  more  effective  in  gainiag 
public  attention  and  auppoart  than  an  occaalonal  navs  raleaao 
l7  the  Mhool  or  a  numt-Toftohnr  Aaaodation  raaolution* 
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8»-  Stfiools  depend  upon  th«  wmamity  for  the  financial 
support  vhloh  aakma  th«a  possible^  but  there  are  ouny 
other  vagra  in  which  the  ooranmity  can  and  should  aupport 
the  schools* 

9*  The  adiool  most  be  skillfull  in  hunan  relational  it  antat 
gvLds  and  direct  lay  persons  who  would  contribute  their 
aenrices* 

10»   The  internal  operation  of  the  aohool  ia  ftatdaaental  to 
a  good  progm  of  resource  utilization  in  the  tea<Mng» 
laamiiig  process* 

11«  Sims  ^ype  of  a  reaoorce  omter  should  be  included  in  the 
school  organisaticm  to  perform  these  esssntial  functions. 
These  functions  arei  to  proride  a  resource  library,  to 
Mt  «a  a  central  clearing  house  or  c<mtrol  toeer,  and  to 
provide  teacher  inatruction  and  training  in  resource  utiX* 
laatioo* 

Rejected  Oeneralisatlona 

Certain  it«a»  were  rejeotod  by  the  respondents  in  this  study. 
ItSM  were  considered  rejected  when  the  total  niraber  of  "yes"  replies 
was  less  than  tho  oosihined  total  of  "no"  and  "In  part*  ropliaa* 

FiTB  rejections  seem  worthy  of  consideration.   Firat,  at 
thia  point,  coordinating  oosmmity  councils  have  not  been  established 
to  argr  significant  extent*   Second,  the  conciqpt  that  oonninlty  coordin- 
ation is  the  fuDdaaental  kigr  to  suocoss  in  instructional  procraaa  in- 
▼olying  use  of  coitaBmity  resources  is  not  accepted*   Tbirif  the  aoliol* 


tatlon  of  funds  for  any  phaao  of  the  school  progrsm  (outside  ths  vff^ 
Isr  taa^suppoorted  channels)  Is  oonsldcrsd  iapropar*   Fourth,  tha  dls* 
oussion  of  controvarslal  Issues^  and  th«  tMS  of  speakars,  and  liter- 
atura  providad  by  Ittotp  MMcsaant  and  poliUoal  parti  aa  la  rejact- 
•d  as  a  good  practioa*    Fifth,  tha  concept  and  the  practice  of  utill* 
•lAg  Xigrwn  as  an  integral  part  of  groupa  and  oommittaes  working  on 
eurriculta  reriaion  and  derelopnant  la  rejected* 

The  llat  of  the  fortgr-fiTe  gaiMpaliBatlons  pertaining  to 
resource  utillMtion«  selected  as  Talld  bgr  the  one  hundred  oooperat* 
lag  ediieatcqra»  has  baan  presented  in  this  chapter*   Exnples  of  gaa* 
aralisationa  rejected  brjr  the  cooperatiiig  adteeatora  has  be«i  included 
aa  a  part  of  the  traatmont  of  data*  A  brief  llat  of  geearalisationa 
of  apparent  aerit  vhieh  failed  to  oaet  the  criteErlon  haa  been  eat 
forth*   Evidence  fro*  reaearoh,  and  fron  obaerration  of  the  typea  of 
prograaa  deacrlbod  in  the  representatira  achoola,  indicatea  the  MLua 
of  thece  ganaaralisationa  which  vara  rated  farorably  tgr  a  high  ratia 
of  reapondents* 


Thtt  purposs  o    ih«  pr«s>«nt  stuciljr  has  bsfoi,  m  stated  at 
th«  out««t»  (1)    io  Jl«e«r«r,  (2)  to  aaalys*,  Idwitify  and  In  a 
MMMmre  validate  r  ^naralisations,  (3)  to  draw  \qp  and  praaant  a 
list  of  f^mnralirationa  on  resotirca  utilization,  and  (U)  to  de* 
aorll^  good  practices  on  resoi^^e  utilization  obaervad  in  the 
schools  cooperating  in  the  stu<i^*   This  has  been  accoopli^ed  and 
r^wrted.    In  searching  for  gepierali cations,  a  careful  enalaation 
of  the  historical  background  of  resource  utilization,  and  of  cur- 
rent triMhi^/— phasee  and  needs  la  reseuree  utilisation  has  been 
eoDducted.   niis  has  disclosed  various  factors  ia  the  dsnrelopaent 
of  reoource  utilisation,  has  shown  the  pattern  of  the  laovssMnt,  and 
has  indicated  its  use  as  an  Instrusent  lor  isftroviag  the  toachiac* 
learnin>^  process* 

CorKilttaieBO 

For  the  Toost  part,  there  has  been  a  steadily  increasing 
«M  oifvwoarces  in  the  teacMi^-^leamini;  proceas,  since  its  in- 
oeptlMt  as  a  definite  part  of  the  school  program* 

/  A  adiool-«lde  coasdttee  for  the  pr(»iotion  of  resource  util- 
isation can  do  such  to  further  its  integration  into  the  curricultm* 

Sueli  a  oooBdttee  should  be  irorkij^  toward  the  establishment  of  a 

/ 
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pMRMment  v»aar<»  omitwr  in  the  aebool. 

IteMtion  has  advsaotd  to  a  point  idiere  mora  is  knoim  about 
«lMt  should  ba  provided  for  ofalldxan  in  tha  aducaUTe  prooaoa.  Whan 
sdiools  ara  eritloiaad  for  not  providii^  an  adaquata  prograa^  thay 
insist  it  la  baoftttsa  thsor  lack  tfaa  finanoaaf  the  staff  and  ttat 
aqoipMmt*   9y  diseovarinc  aval  labia  reeoureaa  and  atilisiac  thaa« 
schools  otti  Mlea  lapartant  gains  in  providing  the  total  parosm  vhioh 
•dttcatora  baliava  aboold  ba  effarad  to  ttm  studnits. 

If  two  schools  which  are  oomparabla  in  amt  raqpa«ts  wjr 
significantly  in  tha  axoallenca  of  total  program  provided,  in  moat 
oataa  the  explanation  vill  vary  likely  b«  Hmt  one  of  tiia  sehoola  is 
atiliaing  oooaronity  resources  to  enricdi  and  strengthen  its  proersa* 

Rasouroa  utilisation  in  tha  tenehiBC^LMondac  prooaaa  la 
appUoable  in  all  aubjeot  areas  snd  in  schools  of  all  slcas  and  typaa* 
Raaources  ara  uaad  in  all  Mjor  aubjciot  matter  fields*   Tbsy  «x« 
aspeoially  adaptable  to  tha  type  of  aituatloo         tba  oara  (mrrioulua 
is  used* 

Tim  prevailing  praotioa  In  the  internal  organization  of  tlw 
•ehools  plsaas  ra^Mo^billty  for  reaourco  utiliaati<Ri  upon  adsdnis- 
tratlem,  supervision  and  ateff*   Baaponaibility  ia  fduurad.  Cocperatlaa 
all  and  coordination  of  effort  are  eaaantial  to  thB  prooeaa* 

Tha  value  of  reaouroe  utilisation  has  bam  reoognised*  Tha 
inereaaing  nam  of  vvsarom  in  the  inatruetlonal  prognui  ia  tadt 
adtainlon  of  Ita  value* 

The  oonaon  practice,  in  aaat  eaaaa»  of  making  raaouroa 


tttniMition  a  ooofMrBtlTo  unciertakiue  of  tMohtr  ud  popilfl  hut 
hnmffiit  out  one  of  its  advant«g*a*   This  is  th»  aid  it  roodm^  in 
dawloping  a  oooperatiTe  spirit,  in  dereloplnc  sIdLlla  in  iviNp 
planning,  fpenncp  purposing  and  group  acticn.    It  has  aided  ia  d»» 
valoping  personal  responsibility  and  group  responsibility, 

teMBToe  utilisaticn  is  an  iaportant  aid  to  build  vp  factual 
Information.   It  will  help  bring  inereaaed  knosledgo  and  understanding 
in  the  mil  Jiiiit  iMtter  fields*   It  takes  advsntage  of  the  faot  that 
people  renember  losigest  vhat  thay  do,  raiwbsar  next  longest  vhat  tlagr 
see,  then  irtiat  th«y  sigr,  and  riMswVier  l^ast  of  all  vhat  they  hsar* 

In  the  glofriotts  days  of  Athens,  its  great  eitiaens  tocic 
pride  in  being  mm  of  tdsdom,  mm  of  kDovledge,  and  osn  of  action. 
Through  the  oenturlos  MB  have  tayora  nn^  of  *'aotion"  and  "doing"  out 
«f  edoeatioiu  The  proper  utilisation  of  resewees  will  reetore 
balance  to  the  eduoatianal  progma,    Coacrett  oaq^rionces  3uch  as 
yartioipation  in  oanrardty  actiTities,  study  of  the  eoewinlty,  use 
ef  resouroee  f.nd  resource  persons  in  the  olasarocai  and  tfaroughoui 
tiie  entire  school  procram  will  develop  nesn^ngfol  relecLoiis  bstwet 
school  and  the  "world  of  nork  and  reality."   This  Tdll  put  "actioa" 
In  its  finest  sense  bade  into  eioaatlon* 

fh6  utiUaation  of  resources  has  multiple  benefits.  Teachers 
are  atimulated  to  exaalne,  evaluate  ard  reocostruct  thsir  courses  and 
■etiMdai  etudents  acquire  additional  factual  iafanBatLon,  develop 
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brosdsr  attitudes  and  aer*  aomwat*  undaratandln^sj  adainiatrstioa 
is  stimulated  to  yrox^c  mof  closely  nith  the  ooRinxinity,  and  to  ap- 
praise tba  ciirrioults  aorc  oaritioallyi  rioh  resources  outside  th* 
school  walls,  representing  a  gr«at«r  degree  of  the  totality  of 
■apertaeee  and  knowledge  in  the  ooBOMttity,  are  broui?ht  into  the 
teaching-learning  process,  and  the  entire  school  ta-ograa  ia  improved. 

If  resource  utilisation  ia  deyelcped  in  en  aTtrags  school, 
nhieh  probably  will  lack  adequate  finances,  etaff ,  and  equipaent,  it 
eiU  aato  a  real  contribution  to  the  tea<Mng-leaming  proceee,  and 
will  help  provide  nany  auxiliary  and  ooordinate  sex^oes  not  inreeently 
available. 

Utilisation  of  reeources  in  the  tesohing-leaminf:  preoeae 
is  not  the  final  answer*   It  ia  not  clalaad  that  this  ie  the  pan- 
Maa  for  all  the  troubles  of  education*   However,  it  ia  a  valuable 
asset*    It  is  eeaantial  to  a  functional  educational  prograa*  It 
will  Tltalise  and  enrich  the  inatructicmal  progna* 

Panciieirtiiitiooa 
^  It  is  reeoHaeodad  tiiat  a  reoouree  eenter  or  its  equivalent 
be  included  as  part  of  the  organiaation  of  all  schools*   Great  paiaa 
Buat  be  taken  to  prerent  it  frea  crystaliaing  its  functional  froa 
frowlag  static  snd  lioiting  rather  ^lan  encouraging  resource  utili- 
sation*  This  will  aaka  passible  the  dgvelupaent  of  resouroe  utili- 
sation <m  a  aysteaatle,  eohool'^de  basia*   It  will  give  scope,  coa- 
pr^ension,  balance,  and  direction  to  the  resouroe  utilisation  pro- 
graa, oad  win  osntrallae  reaponaibility*  Alao,  it  will  be  aotive 


Ik  developing  r.ooi  oaaeunltT-  relations^  In  aiding  sehool-ooBnunl^ 
aooptniticm,  in  diaoo'vering  new  raaoaroaa  and  in  tapping  kncnn 

aa—Mnity  reacuroaa. 

T4Wi<ara  in  iaaohar  education  ahould  redoabl*  thflir  affbrta 
to  indnda  train)  i«  in  eoBBRinity  atudlaa  and  in  eoooanity  oo(^ra<- 
tioHj  anl  should  cnphaalze  eonnunity-centered  edueatlcnu  Thagr 
ahoold  devalop  an  aawranaM  of  iibm  traaandoua  potential  for  aduaa* 
ticffi  exiatent  in  eonmunity  reaooroaa*   Thcgr  ahould  a^pliaaiaa  that 
a  fanetional  eurrioalua  oas  be  graat]^  aidad  by  uaing  oomoiunity  ra* 
aoax>oa8  in  varioua  phaaaa  of  ttm  adaeatiaDal  progrant*   Thtj  ahould 
proTida  aora  adaqoata  training  in  tha  matfaoda  and  technique  a  for 
diaeotvxlngi  ooordinatingf  and  utilising  raaouroaa  in  the  taaehim- 
learning  proeeaa. 

Taa^wra  in  aarvica^  whenever  and  wherever  poasibls,  should 
likawiaa  receive  training  in  tha  above  mwntioned  areaa. 

AckRlniatrators  and  auperviaoriea  ahould  aaka  special  effort* 
to  help  change  taaehnr  attitudaa  {ram  bo(^<-centered  to  ehlld«centered 
■at  MMnnitj-crattairad  edtteatien*  Thagr  ahoold  anoouraf»  and  aaalat 
thoae  teaehare  irtw  are  attaaptlnB:  to  use  re8o»irces»   The  broken  front 
approach  in  curriculum  recaQstrueticn,  and  in  adaptit^  nav  Mthoday 
la  raoomandad  for  thia  gradual,  oawnraion  to  an  evolving  atap  tgr 
atep  basia  towutia  complete  reaour<?a  utilizaticm  in  the  aduwl* 

lay  groupa  can  beocaM  a  fine  reaouree  for  interpreting  Urn 
at^la  and  tha  naada  ef  youth  to  the  eonunitgr,   Thiy  oan  aid  greatly 
in  tha  process  of  tapping  wMitl<»al  re!«ouroes  needed  to  mun  1  Mailt 
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iht  regulur  •ehooX  pro^^m.  Th^f  e«n  also  interpret  the  ooaMBltBr 
to  the  sohool,  and  help  keep  it  dymmia  enl  Mneltlve  to  the  neede 
■nd  develofMwnt  of  the  eooisunity* 

It  la  eepeeiellar  reoo— ead^d  that  eohoola  develop,  or  aeaiet 
la  developing,  e  eoordinatiAF:  eomutitj  eo\meil  or  ita  equivalent* 
Tiq[:^lng  ee^  resouroe  separatelj-  la  not  the  mmmar^   Only  through 
aoordinated  effart  of  the  verioua  ageoeies  of  the  ooBmunity,  with 
each  contributlag  ita  apedal  aervlce,  ita  knovledge  of  the  youth 
involved,  ean  all  t)w  needit  and  pnMBm  dt  yentb  be  Mt  in  hia 
•tn^ESle  for  peraooal  and  aoeial  adjuataent. 

It  la  reecPOBnujled  that  aohoola  develop  ohannela    ^^raby  olvio 
nlnded  peraona  nay  eontribnte  their  talenta,  abilitiea,  aervieea  and 
■aterial  resouroea  to  the  ednMtlonel  prepraa  deai^Md  to  aerve  the 
youth  of  the  eoanunity* 

Zt  la  raaoiwwdaJ  Ust  the  atudy  of  reaouroea  b<9  extended 
•ad  oontinned.    It  ia  reoeBaaended  that  a  atuti^  be  aade  of  repreaenta* 
tive  a<^oola  in  each  of  the  forty-eii^atatea.    Thia  idll  provide 
a  aere  univexwl  aanpling.    It  eay  further  the  gaiierellaatlena 
reported  in  thia  <rtkidy.    It  aagr  provide  needed  infonaation  regart'infr 
Borft  of  the  sucoeaafal  proprwa  end  prr^jeota  ixi  reaource  utilisation* 
It  aaj  reveal  nae  graeraliaati^Mis,  nethoda  and  teohniquea  that  Mgr 
\m  need  to  adtaaiea  the  progreae  of  reaooroe  utilization  in  the 
teaehinc«leamine  prooeaa* 
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APPENDIX  ▲ 
Experimental  Qoestioanairt 


QUESTIOlilAIRE 

Principles,  Techniques,  and  itothods  for  Diseotrering,  Organising  and 
Utilizing  Ayailable  Resources  in  the  Teaching-learning  Process 

Most  schools  agree  that  their  programs  could  and  tfiould  be  i»- 
proved.    Most  schools  are  cognisant  of  their  am  serious  i^blems,  nhich 
aust  be  solved  to  bring  about  necessary  and  desired  improrements.  Howsirer, 
many  schools,  anxious  to  achieve  desirable  objectives,  to  implement  reoon- 
mendatioDS  based  upon  careful  studies,  believe  that  they  need  more  staff 
more  equipment,  more  teat^qg  aids,  an  expanded  pbysioal  plant,  eto«,  be- 
fore they  can  accomplish  many  of  their  objectives.    In  brief,  the  schools 
feel  that  a  lack  of  adequate  resources  is  a  crucial  factor  in  their  failure 
to  meet  the  needs  of  their  students  and  conuminitles*    The  NBA  News,  October 
5,  19Slt  says  I    "Our  uxxlerstaffed  schools  face  an  unprecedented  period  of 
shortage*    Disaster  is  at  hand*    i!.veryirhere,  storm  signals  are  Hying*" 

The  implioation  is  clean  every  school  faces  a  great  diallenge, 
and  all  schools  that  have  enjoyed  successes  in  meeting  their  great  chal- 
lenges should  diare  their  techniques  for  tapping  resources  with  others* 

Ae  have  examples  of  schools  that  have  literally  pulled  themselves 
up  by  their  aim  bootstraps,  by  discovering*  developing  and  utilizing 
available  resources.    W.  K.  MeCharen  provides  some  good  examples  in  "Iv 
proving  the  Quality  of  Living." 

The  purpose  of  this  questionnaire  is  to  collect  data  that  will  re- 
veal principles,  methods,  techniques,  devices,  factors,  conditions,  by 
^ich  schools  have  discovered,  developed,  coordinated  and  utilized  re- 
sources to  improve,  enrich  and  strengthen  their  programs*    «<herever  pos- 
sible, examples  ^ould  be  provided. 
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Criteria 

In  llstli^  prlnolples^  technlqawtf  •tc*,  please  list  only  those  that 
70a  have  se^  funotlonlng  or  operating^  or  that  you  can  vouoh  for  trom 
first  hand  Information,  or  have  gleaned  from  authoritatire  literature  or 
researdi*    It  Is  Important  that  «e  adopt  a  sclentlflo  attitude  and  present 
only  that  Information  that  has  a  sound  basis  and  has  a  reasonable  efxpecta- 
tlon  of  success  when  applied  In  a  practical  situation*    If  we  do  this  to- 
gether we  will  help  ourseLveSf  our  schools,  our  students  and  our  ooa* 
iBunitles* 

Eacaaple  of  a  Prlr»lple 

The  school,  througi^i  cooperation,  should  attenpt  to  improf 
the  programs  of  established  services  and  agencies,  aaklng  it 
clear  that  It  has  no  intent  to  take  over,  but,  rather,  will 
aot  to  lend  aid  or  inspiration. 

A  large  sneasui^  of  Inrentlveness  must  be  employed  In  adopting 
knowrn  techniques  or  developing  mw  ones  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  local 
situation* 

l—mle  of  a  Technique 

Provide  the  ccoBninlty  with  a  successful  experience  in  prob* 
lem  solving!    A  survey  of  local  health  conditions,  a  scrap 
drive,  organizing  a  scout  troop* 

An  excellent  technique  is  to  start  with  a  simple,  appeslizig 

project,  and  let  the  community  experience  success  with  a  staple  problen, 

'  before  proceedli^g  to  more  oomplex  projects* 

BjCMfflle  of  a  Condition 

The  necessity  f<r  a  specific  staff  meBtoer  (teacher,  ad- 
minista-ator  or  supervisor)  to  take  the  initiative  in 
analyzing  and  utilizing  resouroes. 
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Example  of  a  D«vlce  (something  iiigenlously  designed) 

A  special  project  or  fecial  programj  vhioh  dramatises 
school  and  pupil  needs,  arouses  the  ccxnmunity,  and  taps 
resources  not  previously  used*    A  school-comunity  dental 
program,  providing  free  examination,  i3ree  fluorine  treat-> 
■tent,  and  filling  minor  cavities*    This  service  was  rezt- 
dered  in  the  school,  resulting  in  the  donation  of  dental 
chair,  cooperation  of  local  dentists,  and  listing  of 
agencies  making  arailable  free  treatatent  in  hardship 
eases  for  major  dental  work. 

Braaple  of  a  Factor 

A  favorable  factor  would  be  good  relations  between 
school  and  conmmnity  resulting  in  active  community  sup- 
port. 

Example  of  a  Method 

1«  Tabulate  and  classify  points  of  interest  and  value  for 
field  tripsj  keeping  list  current  and  circularise  it 
to  teachers  with  suggestions  for  specific  classes  and 
topics  and  resoures  units* 

2*  A  continuous  policy  of  maintainiqg  good  public  rels> 
tions,  keeping  the  ooommnlty  informed  constantly,  as 
opposed  to  a  sporadic  method  of  public  relations,  re- 
sorted to  only  in  case  of  emsggsmgr* 

In  answering  this  questionnaire,  consult  above  examples  of  prin- 
ciples, techniques,  conditions,  devices,  factors,  and  methods*  Fleass 
list  only  those  items  which  meet  the  criteria  described  on  the  preceding 
page*    Brief  examples  will  help,  but  are  not  essential*    If  you  can  list 
only  one  item,  it  will  still  bs  important.    Any  additional  soggestions  or 
fonaulas  will  be  appreciated.    Also,  please  feel  free  to  criticise  this 
questionnaire.    If  we  can  improve  and  refine  the  questionnaire,  it  will 
clarify  our  inforaation  and  results. 

TbB  attached  Aeet  on  Resources  is  intended  to  expand  your  think- 
ing*   It  is  not  a  complete  or  exhaustive  list.    AddiUowi  will  be  welceas. 
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An  extra  sheet  has  been  attached  for  you  to  list  prlnolplss^ 
techniques,  conditions,  devices,  factors,  and  methods.    Please  use  ad- 
ditional paper  if  necessary*    This  stud/  is  especially  concerned  with 
the  first  three  itoasi    |»>inoipLes,  techniques,  and  methods* 
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A  Partial  List  hy  Categorj 

I«  Haaan 

a*    Local  professional  staff:    all  teachers,  q;>ecial  teaohera*  de« 
partment  heads,  supenrisors,  librariaxis,  counselors,  adminia- 
trators,  coaches* 

b*   Other  sohool  employees!    seoretarles,  clerks,  dietitians, 
engineers,  custodians,  business  managers* 

««   Sohool  board,  school  trustees,  school  laiiyar,  other* 

d*    Students,  alumni,  parents*    Includes  all  persons  reeeivir^ 
direct  services  f^m  the  school,  such  as  adult  education, 
special  classes  and  special  groups* 

e*    Lawman  in  the  oonmunity  possessing  apeoial  skills,  te^nieal 
knovLedge,  spare  time,  leadership  ability,  other  skills  and 
abilities;  training  in  eduoation  or  special  infanaation  about 
specific  areas  in  eduoationi  training  in  conducting  surveys, 
gathering  data,  analysing  dat«|  ability  and  desire  to  explain 
and  interpret  the  sdiool  to  the  community  and  help  gain  piiblio 
support*    Also,  laQraen  with  a  sound  background  to  suggest 
iaprofreaw&ts  and  help  foraulate  plans  and  policies* 

II.  Educational 

The  State  Departotent  of  Eduoation,  state  universities,  state 
colleges,  extension  divisions,  national,  state,  local  and  other 
educational  organizations)  national  foundations,  national  commis- 
sions, research,  publications,  consultants,  conferences,  convene 
tlons,  surveys,  bulletins.  United  States  Office  of  £ducation« 

III*  Organizations 

Looal  teacher  groups,  chaM)ers  of  oaaanrce,  labor  anioi», 
Kiiranis  and  other  service  clubs,  «oaisn*s  olubs,  oharohM, 

veterans'  organiaationa,  professional  organisations.  Council  of 
Sooial  Agencies,  Parent  Teaoher  Association,  Future  Farmers  of 
Aserioa,  Scouts,  American  Antomobile  Association  (driver  training}* 

17*    Governmental  Agencies 

Pdioe,  fire,  water,  health,  amd  recreation  departmwitsj  local 
and  state  branches  United  States  EaqpIoysMint  Service;  social  servics 
and  welfare,  local  and  state  park  eaanlssions,  state  conservation 
department.  State  Highway  CoioQission,  County  Agent,  Home  Demonstration 
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Ag«nt,  United  States  Departmoit  of  Agriovtlture,  oounty  and 
state  heal  til  departaents,  public  library «  city  or  ooonV 
plannin^^  coomission,  federal  agenclesi    Census  Bureau^  De^ 
„   parttnent  of  Labor^  Departaent  of  CoBmeroe^  f  orestry  ^ervio«f 
and  others* 

V*   Looal  Industry 

Agriculture,  aanufaoturing,  processing,  extractive,  shipping, 
•ooBerclal,  independent  mercliants,  public  utilities,  services 
(autcoiobile  sales  and  service,  plumbing,  laundzy,  medical  serr* 
ices,  hotels).    Survey  of  work:  experience  potential  for  students 
and  job  plaowBent* 

H*  CcnoRinication 

Radio,  nempapw,  cinetaa,  special  school  releases,  bulletins, 
and  periodicals. 

VII.    Material  Resources 

School  supplies,  equipaient,  fkurniture,  books,  periodicals, 
psBRphlets,  instructional  aaterlals,  teaching  aids,  audio-visual, 
resource  units*    School  plant t    classrooms,  gyisnaslum,  library, 
stuc^  halls,  auditorium,  band  room,  sfaops  and  IdDoratorlea, 
special  rooms,  consultation  rooms.    Civic  center,  reoreation 
center,  X,  U,  0,  A.  buildings,  equipment  and  materials  avail* 
able  for  school  use. 

VHI.    Natural  Resources 

Mineral, soils,  forests,  raters,  lakes,  rivers,  oceans  (or 
gulf) I  wildlife,  parks,  recreation  areaa. 


Principles I 


Techniques! 


Condi  tlonst 


Device I 


Factor I 


Itethodt 


APFEMjIX  b 


Sunrsy  Form  iilth  Tabulation  of  Replies  by  One  Hundred 
Teaohers  and  AdnlnLatrators 


lha  tables  show  results  in  River  Rouge,  results  in  the 
aalected  southern  schools,  and  the  totals  for  each  of 
the  192  original  items*    Also  shown  are  results  fjrom 
12  selected  southern  schools  in  the  additional  it«M« 

In  the  tables,  R  denotes  River  Rouge,  S  denotes  Southern 
aohoola,  and  X  denotes  tiie  total  replies* 
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IHSTHITCTIONS  FOR  FILLING  OUT 
THE  SURVEY  FORM 


UtlllMition  of  ResoTirces  to  ImproTe  the  Total  School  Progrn 


Survey  form  to  determine  which  basic  Principles,  Methods,  and  Techni* 
ques,  for  the  Discovery,  Coordination  and  Utilization  of  Community 
Resources  operate  in  public  schools  for  the  Impx^vaBMnt  of  the  Total 
School  Program* 


In  the  fcllor^.ng  pages  are  the  Principles,  Methods,  and  Techniques, 
as  extracted  from  research  which  are  applicable  in  resource-utiliza- 
tion*   Please  check  these  as  objectively  as  possible  and  indicate 
whether  theyi 

(1)  Operate  in  your  school  or  school  system 

(2)  Operate  in  part  in  yovir  school  or  school  system 

(3)  Do  not  operate  in  your  school  or  school  system* 

Whenever  pezi;inent,  make  any  comments  regarding  these  items  as  3FOU 
check  them* 

If  you  are  not  certain  regarding  the  actual  operation  of  these  prin- 
ciples, methods,  and  techniques  in  your  school  or  school  system,  feel 
free  to  consult  with  other  informed  mmbers  of  the  staff  who  might 
have  knowledge  or  reac^  access  to  information  pertinent  to  this  study* 
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EVALUATION!  Is  there  a  definite  effort  in 
your  school  for  evaluation  of  resource  uti- 
lization in  the  teaching-learning  process? 
Do  the  folloNing  itena  i^ply  in  your  sohocil? 
^*  ^i^ciplei  There  imut  be  abjective  evalu»- 
tion  to  insure  that  resource-use  activltlea 
will  be  used  effectively* 

Four  Basic  Steps  in  Bvaluation 

1«  Define  the  (^oalsi     Decide  exactly  what  you 
want  to  accomplish--^at  specific  under- 
standings, attitudes,  and  skills  you  wish 
to  achieve  through  the  project  in  hand* 

2*  Collect  evidence  of  achievement}  Ase^nble 
all  possible  data  indicating  relative  suc- 
cess and  failure  in  achieving  the  goals  as 
defined. 

3«  Decide  degree  of  present  success  t  Foraalate 
conclusions,  based  upon  the  evidenotf  eoop* 
ceming  the  extent  to  which  sought  goals 
are  actually  being  realised* 

U»  Draw  inferences  for  future  pdlicyi  Recog* 
nize  icaplications  of  present  success  or 
failure  for  fttture  activity}  describe  these 
implications  in  te.^s  of  adjusted  or  ex- 
panded purposes;  return  to  Step  1  and  go 
through  all  four  steps  again*    Continue  the 
whole  process  of  evaluation  as  long  as  the 
project  may  last* 

B*  Composite  Goals  of  Resource-use  Activities 

1*  To  develop  attitudes  and  beliefs i  Appreci- 
ation of  our  resources  and  belief  in  con- 
servation and  intelligent  use* 

2*  To  develop  interests!  Interest  in  one*8 
conmunity  and  the  major  forces  operating 
therein. 

3*  To  develop  appreciations!  Beauty- 
scientific  apparatus* 

U*  To  develop  habits !  Health  habita— drinking 
only  pasteurized  milk,  regular  exercise, 
personal  cleanliness* 

^*  To  acquire  information!    What  important 
infcMpraation  required  by  the  course  might 
be  mastered  by  this  field  trip,  resource 
person,  £Llm7 

6*  To  develop  skills!    Able  to  interview,  to 
observe  with  comprehension* 
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7»  To  develop  critical  thinking. 

8»  To  develop  personal-social  relational  Feel- 
ing of  belonging;  desire  to  contribute  his 
share* 

9*  To  develop  social  sensitivityi    See  the  in- 
terrelationship between  scientific  processee 
and  social  welfare— see  hour  industry  my 
Affect  a  community. 
10*  To  develop  a  ptiiloaaptty  of  lifet    KLace  a 
value  cai  i^ysical  health— develop  other 
values* 

B*  Ways  to  Evaluate  ReBOurce-use  Activities 

1*  Changes  in  personal-social  relational  By 
anecdotal  recording  of  individual  reactions* 

2*  Estimate  changes  in  beliefs,  interests,  ap- 
preciations, and  social  smsitlvity  by 
vatching  student  reactions  and  analysijqg 
statCBMnta  made  in  class  diacuaslons* 

3*  Appraiae  ability  to  apply  generalisationat 
By  studying  written  reports* 

U*  Factual  infonnationi    Tested  by  written 
examination* 

5*  Behavior  changes!  (Circle  letters  applica- 
ble in  your  case)! 

(a)  Attitude  testa 

(b)  Pre-tests  and  post-tests 

(o)  lomediate  teats  on  principles 
(d)  Re-tests  on  principles 
6*  Evaluation  should  reveal  the  extent  of  en- 
Joyaent  and  feeling  of  the  group  regardli^ 
the  project* 

7*  £valuation  instruments  should  be  direct,  sia- 

pie,  free  of  ambiguity* 
8*  ^Valuation  should  be  on  the  basis  of  work 

done  and  changes  which  occurred  while  the 

work  was  in  progress. 


II*  BASIC  HilMCIPLESi    Broad  concepts,  general, 
and  specific,  reflecting  educational  plan- 
ning based  upon  human  growth  and  development 
and  recognition  of  dynamic  social  forces  ac- 
tive in  the  school  consounity* 

1*  All  available  resources  for  the  education  of 
youth  should  be  utilized,  with  the  high  schod. 
aaauming  particular  jyesponsibility  for  seeing 
that  a  balanced  program  is  afforded  each 
youngster*  65 
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2.  Whatever  the  plan  for  tapping  resourcai, 
teachers  must  be  convinced  that  the  plan  is 
good  and  that  they  can  use  it  for  b«tt«r 
teaching* 

72 

3*  Teachers  need  a  broader  vision  of  education; 
they  must  becone  a«ai*e  of  the  richness  and 
depth  tliat  would  enhance  their  teaching  and 
the  pupils'  learning  if  they  krnn  bettwr 
the  oomtanity  in  iihich  they  work,  and  used  its 
available  resources  in  their  school  work»  69 

U*  Schools  using  coBBounity  resources  should 
•tress  the  organic  relationship  between 
each  individual  student's  life  and  the 
functioning  of  the  surrounding  social  proc- 
esses* 

5,  Education  itself  is  iriierently  a  social 
process  which  cannot  be  realistic,  vital 
and  dsfensible  unless  its  oarrloular  pro* 
graa  is  set  witliin  the  fraaework  of  a  care- 
fully considered,  first-hand  acquaintance 
with  significant  aspects  of  the  learner's 
physical,  biological,  and  social  environ- 
ment. U7 
6*  Better  schools  can  make  better  eoramunlties, 
and  in  helping  to  create  better  schools  th« 
adtiLts  of  a  community  can  better  themselv**,  76 
7*  When  a  school  discovers,  develops,  and  uMt 
eooBanity  resources,  students  benefit  and 
the  eonmuiity  benefits »  Ik 
8*  Human  resources  hold  the  key|  they  detear- 
miiw  the  way  the  physical  envirooftent 
(mtural  resources)  is  used,  and  they  de- 
termine the  methods  for  organizing  the 
social  resources*  68 
The  potential  capacity  of  a  coaamunity  is 
attainable  only  by  developing  patterns  of 
«ant«»  and  skills  among  the  people  whioh 
raleaae  the  full  power  of  the  human,  natu- 
ral and  social  resources  at  their  disposal*  6U 
In  working  with  the  community,  initiative 
must  come  from  the  sdiool*  36 
11»  Practically  alL  Amerioan  coBsaunities  need 
to  develop  a  systematic  plan  tiiat  will 
make  use  of  all  human  resources  in  their 
area*  57 
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12*  If  the  school  is  to  be  icost  effeotlTe^  it 
must  be  ready  to  oove  into  the  comiinity 
proper  to  carry  out  its  function,  else  it 
mat  resort  to  artificial  devices  and  incur 
the  danger  of  achieving  only  artificial 
results^ 

13*  The  school  needs  to  be  fLcodble  and  auit 

continually  readjust  its  pr^prMU 
lk»  There  is  a  need  for  the  modern  school  to 
learn  to  use  the  conmunity  as  a  living 
laboratory  and  textbook  of  civio  and  per> 
sonal  life* 

15»  iUMric«*s  public  schools  are  not  nearly  as 
good  as  professional  leadership  knovs  how 
to  make  them}  they  are  not  as  good  as  en* 
lightened  parents  nish  them  to  bej  and  they 
are  not  as  good  as  America's  young  people 
deserve  and  desire  thoa* 

16 »  The  machinery  must  be  created  to  enable  a 
school  system  to  draw  knoidedge  and  energy 
tram  an  entire  community* 

17*  Schools  are  asking  for  help  froa  citizens, 
but  they  do  not  always  know  what  help  is 
available,  or  the  best  means  of  utilizii^ 
that  help* 

18*  The  place  given  to  education  will  deter* 
mine  the  role  of  America  two  decades 
hence*    Education  needs  advocates,  both 
lay  and  professional,  who  are  willing  to 
•woxk  for  Amerioa's  ideals* 

19*  Active  la/  participation  in  darviLoping 
school  policies  is  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective ways  to  bring  the  whole  ooomunity 
to  the  realisation  that  it  has  a  stake  in 
the  whole  educational  enterprlM* 

20*  The  school  s; ould  be  sensitive  to  new  de* 
velopments,  adjusting  its  program  to  them* 

21*  Today's  teachers  are  tutors  in  human  rela^ 
tions  and  group  work  for  tooKxrrow's  adult 
citizens. 

22*  The  teachers  hold  the  most  pivotal  potd.* 
tions  in  the  educational  scheme  for  making 
maximum  use  of  conmunity  resources  for  !»> 
provii^  the  instructional  program* 
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23*  Public  participation  in  local  education 
has  caused  a  significant  change  in  the 
schools  within  the  last  five  years* 
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2U.  There  are  three  omnibus  aims  in  the  area  of 
gohool-community  relationshipai 
Drrelopiii^^  an  vmderstanding  of  the  chaiiging 
culture  (social  comprehoisions)  62  8 

2$,  Establishing  incentives  to  democratic  so- 
cial improvement  (oocii 3  motivation)  66  lO 

26.  Increasing  personal  competenoe  in  community 
participation  and  leadsrship  (social  skill) 

27*  Conmunity  resources  are  inseparably  linked 
to  the  learning  e^riences  of  young  peo- 
ple. 

28.  BilngiEg  the  world  and  its  life  into  the 
olsssrocffl  is  teadiing  at  its  best* 

29.  If  this  conmunity-emi*iasis,  this  resource- 
use  program  is  to  :^nction  properly  and  is 
to  iaprove  and  strengthen  the  curriculum 
on  a  continuing  basisi  it  must  not  be 
brought  to  the  local  school  by  a  group  of 
outside  "experts";  it  must  evolve  out  of 
the  local  situationi  furthermore,  leader- 
ship should  be  developed  on  a  broad  basis, 
for  if  this  is  based  on  a  small  core  of 
leaders,  it  will  collspse  shen  that  leader- 
ship loses  interest,  or  leaves  the  system.    58    7  65 

30*  It  seams  axiomatic  that  irhen  people  demon- 
strate leadership,  the  oomounity  thrusts 
all  its  tasks  upon  th&u  The  problem  then 
is  to  develop  new  leaders  and  discover  po- 
tential leaders,  which  may  be  done  by  work- 
young  people  and  new  people  into  lead- 
ership roles  through  an  evolutionary  proc- 
ess. 

31.  No  good  school  can  stand  apart  £rom  the 
life  of  the  ccKomunlty,  for  the  two  are 
varen  together  by  human  values  and  cooBoon 
interests. 

32.  The  expanded  use  of  community  resources  is 
aided  by  the  growth  of  community  competenoe 
in  problem  solving,  and  advances  through  a 
series  of  successful  experiences. 

33.  I'he  yood  teacher  is  community>^inded|  he 
has  a  working  knowledge  of  school  aid  coa- 
munity  problems,  he  understands  the  broader 
social  functions  and  relationships  of  the 
school  teacher  in  society,  and  he  cooper- 
ates with  and  uses  the  various  educational 
agencies  of  the  conmunity,  county,  and 
r^ion.  80  8 
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3U*  The  school  shoiild  be  able  to  rMogidse  iMidsr- 
Bhlp  nherever  it  exists,  and  f^ould  aocept  the 
responsibility  for  helping  prooising  eitisens 
develop  leadership  qualities*  70   7  i77 

35*   The  great  majority  of  teachers  have  not  been 
sensitised  to  the  need  for  utilisation  of  re- 
sources in  the  instructional  program*  39   7  1^6 
36*  In  the  utilisation  of  resouroes,  leadership 
■ay  arise  either  from  eduoatlonal  or  lay  per* 
soimaL,  and  the  situation  nay  arise  #iere  lay 
men  will  force  the  resources  of  the  (xammnity 
upon  the  school  to  create  improvwaent*  50   5  p5 
37*  Ti»  approach  to  the  effective  use  of  coomtunity 
resources  for  instructional  purpoeee  requires 
certain  knoidedges  and  skills  not  sufficiently 
eaphasised  in  the  larofessional  training  of 
teachers*                                                   56  7  p3 
36*  It  is  the  joint  reqxmsibility  of  the  school 
and  other  cultural  agencies  of  the  cooaunity 
to  work  fcr  a  bettm:  undsrstanding  of  the  po* 
tentialities  and  the  limitations  in  the  re- 
■oarees  of  the  region  they  serve*                    QO   9  ^9 
39*  fixploratLonsy  field  trips,  tours  in  the  coa* 
■aidty,  and  the  utilization  of  persons  and 
agencies  in  the  classrocn,  iriiile  recognised 
as  vital  aids  to  study,  must  not  become  sub- 
stitutes for  it*  71  il  ^2 
UO*  The  use  of  the  services  of  comounity  agencies, 
of  caramnity  leaders,  and  study  of  the  natural 
resources  constitutes  one  of  ^e  most  effee- 
live  sources  by  "shich  the  instznictional  pro- 
gram may  be  made  more  fVinBtionaL*                    69  8 
111*  The  use  of  eowauiity  resources,  in  vocational 
subjects,  has  resulted  in  the  kind  of  informai- 
tion,  the  understanding,  the  skill,  and  tiie 
acquisition  of  desirable  prmotioes  that  lead 
to  vocational  efficiency*    As  education  is 
training  for  adult  life,  then  the  cooraonity 
can  be  used  as  a  laboratory  for  training  youth 
for  self  realisation,  civic  responsibility, 
and  desirable  human  relations*                         66  6 
U2*  Whai  a  school  discovers,  dev«^ops,  and  uses 
coDBSunity  resouirces,  the  students  benefit  and 
the  nhole  coDuminity  benefits*                           72  |.0 
I43*  Practical  men  and  women  everywhere  in  this 
country  are  beginning  to  realise  that  ths 
time  has  come  to  strengthen  the  institution 
of  public  education  as  one  of  the  first  lines 
of  defense  in  a  struggle  that  appears  likely 
to  go  on  for  a  long  time*                              70  ,  7  77  0  |0 
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hk»  Out  of  the  school  program  that  will  be  re- 
sponsive to  corotnunlty  needs  should  come  co- 
operation between  the  school  and  Its  com- 
munity that  will  become  a  significant  f ore* 

in  democratic  life.  71  |L0  pi     1   0  1  15 

U5*  Laymen  have  been  and  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  groups  and  ccmanittees  working  on 

curriculum  revision  and  development*  U2    5  l^?    1^   ^  P>5  29 

U6*  While  educators  think  of  the  school  as 
initiating  school-c<Kmmuiity  programs  to 
meet  major  problems^  it  should  be  recog- 
nised that  the  initiation  might  begin  with 
a  school  related  organization  (PTA)  and 
spread  into  the  school  and  conrminity,  or  it 
might  begin  in  some  agency  (civic  club^ 
planning  board,  service  club)  and  spread 
through  the  school  and  other  c<»miiuni^ 

agencies.  ^   7  p3     3   0  3  26 

U7»  If  the  school  is  to  make  use  of  such  ex- 
pertoess  as  operates  in  the  comsunity  itr> 
Mlf,  this  involves  recognition  that  the 
school  staff  is  not  adequately  representa- 
tive of  the  totality  of  expertness  which 
functions  in  the  coosminity*    This  means 
utilizing  lay  people  with  special  talents, 
•kills,  knoidedges,  acccmiplishmentSf  leadw- 
ship,  as  a  source  of  expertness  which  the 

teacher  or  school  could  nob  symbolise*         62    8  f 0     8   0  8 
U8*  Kducation  needs  advocates,  both  lay  and 
professional,  trtio  are  willing  to  work  for 

America's  ideals.  75  tU  ^     3   0  3 

U9*  Leadership  is  a  function  of  all  teachers 
passing  alternately  and  concurrently  Trom 
one  another,  in  accordance  with  his  or  her 
ability  and  interest  to  mske  distinctive 
contributions*  73  N  ^3 

50*  It  is  not  the  Amotion  of  education  to 
change  ttie  culture*    The  school  is  a  re- 
flection of  its  culture,  it  is  part  of  the 
warp  and  woof j  but  it  must  keep  up  with 

the  dynamics  of  its  c\ilture*  k9   U  ^3    20   0  |20  Ih 

51*  The  visions  and  attitudes  of  the  community 
determine  the  type  of  instiruotional  pro- 
gram the  school  may  offer*  Educational 
leaders,  working  with  conmiunity  leaders, 
■ast  provide  vision;  must  expand  the 

vision  and  develop  new  attitudes*  61^  ,6  ^2     2    0   2  21 
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52.  In  discussing  school  problens  with  layBen, 
it  should  be  oonduotsd  in  lazigusgs  intsl* 
ligible  to  thB  laymum  80 

53*  Public  Tuider standing  of  modem  schools  can- 
not  be  defTol<HMd  in  the  abstrsot  alonej  it 
■ost  hare  something  oonorete  and  specific 
for  reference*   iiivery  school  systesi  and 
nearly  ever/  teacher  is  perfoanslng  soas 
function  in  a  mperior  ■azBunr*   These  can 
and  must  be  used  as  evidence  of  the  good 
that  schools  can  do*  75 

$k«  A  majcar  function  of  the  leaders  of  any 
school  Giy^stem  is  to  maintain  a  continuous 
prograa  proaoting  public  understanding* 
This  is  broader  and  more  basic  than  a  "pub* 
lie  relations  plan*"  6h 

$S»  The  pupils  and  the  o(Knraunity  are  the  source 
of  the  needSf  oonoerns  and  interests*  The 
ecoBinnity  siiould  serve  as  the  source  of  a»* 
terials  and  the  laboratory  to  be  utilised 
in  aeeting  and  solving  these  probXeas  and 
needs* 

56*  The  principal  and  teachers  must  estsblish 
dearly  in  their  osn  minds  the  point  of 
view  or  philosophy  that  is  to  govern  the 
development  of  the  school's  total  program* 

57*  Comnudty  life  is  the  sum  total  of  ma^jr 
agencies^  individuals,  and  institutions^  of 
which  the  home  and  the  school  continue  to  be 
toe  most  important  Sssr  education* 

58*  The  educatiozial  direction  of  the  whde 
child  is  definitely  a  professional  re- 
sponsibility in  which  the  public  school 
looms  large  in  leadership  and  direction. 
This  may  be  shared  with  a  cooperative 
group  tftiich  includes  all  agencies  engaged 
in  diild  WftLfare  and  devel<qpment* 

59*  Use  of  conaxnity  resouroes,  in  the  popular 
concept,  means  goin^  out  of  the  school  in- 
to the  field  for  the  study  of  seme  situa- 
tion in  its  natural  setting* 

6C*  Tlie  school  journey,  the  field  trip,  the 
school  excursion,  are  terms  used  synony- 
mously for  the  use  of  resources  in  the  ia» 
structional  program* 

61*  The  most  effectiTe  medium  of  interpretii^ 
the  sdiools'  needs  is  through  the  coanand- 
ing  voice  of  an  organisation  speaking  for 
the  i*iole  organised  coamunity. 


62,  As  education  is  now  conceded  to  be  more  in- 
clusive than  the  school's  formal  curriculum 
alone,  it  m&y  be  said  that  the  success  of 
the  school's  progr««  «lll  be  directly  re- 
lated to  the  degree  with  which  it  is  geared 
to  fill  gaps  in  the  conHBunity's  overall 
yout^  prograa* 

63  ♦  The  univwraal  appeal  of  serring  youth,  to- 
gether with  -the  variety  of  interesting  and 
useful  jobs  to  be  done  within  the  organisa- 
tion, attracts  volunteers  frtan  every  well* 
organised  connanity  in  consistcDtly  larg* 
nunbers* 

6U*  Schools  depend  upon  the  ooHnuxlty  for  the 
financial  support  which  Mkes  them  possible, 
but  there  are  many  other  ways  in  ifcich  the 
oonsunlty  can  and  should  support  the 
schools* 

6$»  In  using  non-school  agencies,  specialists, 
and  printed  matter,  oaution  should  be  exer- 
oiaed  in  guarding  against  special  interest 
ageooies  extending  tbeir  interests  into  t^e 
school  to  the  detrlawnt  of  nieeting  the 
needs  of  the  pupils  or  to  detract  tram 
their  goals* 

66*  In  the  school  irtiere  the  core  curriculum 
plan  is  in  operation  there  is  sufficient 
fleacibility  to  alloir  for  larger  field  trips 
than  is  generally  possible  in  Vae  more 
formally  organised  eohools* 

67*  Whatever  the  ^e  of  school,  it  is  possible 
to  have  well<^>lameci  after  school,  Saturday 
or  other  holiday  field  trips* 

66*  A  program  designed  to  utilise  the  ooonunity 
resources  must  be  reciforocal  in  nature*  It 
■oat  insure  the  use  of  school  faollitiea  by 
the  coraRrunlty  and  also  insure  the  use  of 
coDiaunlty  resources  by  the  school* 

III*  OPERATING  PRACTICKSi    Principles,  Methods 
and  Techniques*    "Hiese  are  the  ways  and 
means  of  operation  in  gettirg  at  the  re- 
sources and  making  them  a  vital  part  of  the 
teaching-learning  process* 

1*  Schools  should  utilise  all  appropriate  tech- 
niques for  effectively  relating  the  school 
with  the  comniunityt    f  lrst-*and  axperiensa 
with  reality  (resource^lsltors,  fl^d 
trips)  83 


27^ 


Yes 


2.  Representations  of  reality  (audio-risual 

aids)  83 

3*  Synbols  of  reality  (documentary  naterials)  73 

h»  Good  use  of  coaraunity  resourees  does  not  hare 
to  be  a  project  directed  by  administration; 
it  is  possible  for  a  teacher^  vlthout  secre* 
tarial  help,  irithout  adequate  office  space 
or  records,  irithout  the  prestige  of  a  formal 
title,  to  spark  a  program  that  will  t^  many 
resources  and  serve  mai^  students*  $6 

5*  Through  cooperation,  the  school  attempts  to 
improve  the  program  of  established  serrieM 
and  agencies,  making  it  clear  that  it  has  no 
intent  to  take  over;  it  acts  to  lend  aid  and 
inspiration*  $0 

6*  The  school  shares  with  other  agencies  re> 
Q>OBsibil5.ty  for  providing  opportunities  for 
appropriate  learning  experi^ices  for  all 
members  of  the  conannity*  66 

7*  In  Bsny  instanoesy  uu—milty  reaooroea  arc 
axeellent  teaching  naterials  i^ioh  msy  b« 
used  as  they  are,  or  the  school  msy  make 
instructional  materials  about  the  resources 
available,  or  it  may  do  both*  71 

6*  Teachers  should  guide  pupils  into  situaisions 
where  they  discover  inter-relationships  be- 
tween subject  matter  fields  as  they  relate 
to  the  use  of  ooannnlty  resources*  68 

9»  Administration  and  aopervision  must  exert 
special  efforts  to  arouse  teachers  to  an 
awareness  of  the  need  for  and  value  of  re- 
source use*  66 
10*  There  should  be  thorough  agreement  as  to 
desirable  aims  of  coorannity  life,  of  the 
place  and  function  of  the  home,  the  school, 
and  each  agency  of  the  oooBunity.  63 
11»  The  educational  adaptability  of  a  ccmssunity 
oan  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  pronotion  of 
a  closer  wozking  relationship  batnaan  tha 
public  and  the  educational  systesi^  ^9 
12*  A  school  interprets  coomanity  resources  by 
discovering  th«m,  developing  than,  and  using 
then*  Through  the  aohool's  program,  the 
people  of  the  conaunity  learn  to  know  their 
resources*  5U 
13*  Ev«i  liabilities  oan  be  used  as  teaching 

materials  and  turned  into  assets*  52 
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1U«  Co<^)eratlve  planning  nust  be  evolutionary^ 
whether  with  teaohers  car  lay  people,  and  it 
must  start  with  the  existing  level  of  knomp- 
hoir  In  group  planning  anl  group  purposing 
and  work  slowly*  61I4 

15 •  A  school  Bust  have  knowledge  of  the  best 
financial  and  budgetary  practices  to  assure 
that  It  will  derive  the  raaxlniuffl  benefit 
from  its  financial  expeiKlitures*  6k 

16»  If  the  f\ill  creative  power  of  human  re<- 
sources  is  to  be  rel eased j  in  any  group 
situation,  a  congenial,  emotional  climate, 
a  peraisslve  atmosphere  must  exist  so  that 
^e  nec^yte  in  the  group  will  be  as  firee 
to  make  his  contribution  as  will  the  expert 
or  status  leader  in  the  group*  68 

17»  The  schools  need  to  use  the  latest,  best 
technology  of  oommunication  to  present  a 
graphic  picture  of  all  school  activities 
and  to  Illustrate  vividly  and  dramatically 
the  need  for  the  best  utilization  of 
arailable  resources*  66 

18*  A  large  oMunur*  of  InventlveneM  wist  be 
anq)loyed  in  adopting  known  techniques  or 
developihg  new  ones  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  local  situation.  70 

19,  Camaunicatlon  must  be  established  between 
administration  and  the  staff,  between  the 
staff  aid  •dministratlon}  front  teacher  to 
teacher)  between  teacher  and  pupil,  and 
troBL  pupil  to  teacher;  from  the  school  to 
the  conmunity,  and  from  the  community  to 
the  school*  73 

20*  In  a  good  resource  use  program  for  school 
improvement,  there  must  be  balanced  prog* 
reM  in  the  aitire  communltyii*e«,  there 
■honld  not  be  outstanding  progress  by  one 
segment,  such  as  toe  school,  the  ohiirch,  a 
civic  club,  the  U*  S.  Employment  Office, 
at  the  expense  of  toe  otoer  agencies  and 
creating  extreme  unbalance  in  toe  con- 
munity* 63 

21*  There  are  three  major  levels  of  culture 
to  be  studied  in  every  coosnunltyt  Ma- 
terial culture  (geographic  factors  plus 
the  things  people  have  made  or  used)  7$ 

22*  Institutional  culture  (toe  mass  habits 

or  customs  of  toe  people)  71, 
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77 


70 
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80 


71 
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10  81 


23*  The  psychological  ciilture  (the  motlTatlng 

beliefs  of  the  people)  75 

&U*  In  studying  the  coonninity  and  using  its  re- 
Moroesy^  the  eonnanity  must  be  perceived  in 
nfedeness  as  veil  as  in  its  eLeraents.  A 
guiding  principle  would  be  to  concentrate 
upon  setting^  processes,  and  structure, 
rather  than  upon  problems,  until  at  least 
the  eenior  high  school  level.  50 

25*  In  using  oomnunity  resources  it  is  most 
advisable  to  plan  a  sequential  dev&Lopotent 
of  student  experiences  throughout  each 
jrsar  of  the  entire  school  program.  This 
ooRprehensive  planning  enables  each  ooof 
munLty  experience  to  be  functionally  re- 
lated with  both  prior  and  subsequent  ex- 
perienMs.  66 

26*  This  sequence  should  begin  ifith  oonsidera* 
tion  of  material  culture  in  the  local  eom^ 
mudty  in  particular  refereixse  to  its 
geographic  and  demographic  aspects*  Such 
begiifiiing  takes  a  proper  account  of  the 
young  child's  dominant  interests  as  well 
as  of  his  natural  difficulty  in  thinking 
abstractly  about  the  institutional  and 
psychological  levels  of  human  culture.  5 

27»  Fran  the  initial  study,  grounded  in  the 
material  culture  of  the  local  c(Miimunity, 
there  should  be  an  expansion  into  three  re- 
lated dimensions I  (a)  space,  in  other 
areas;  (b)  time,  in  other  communities  and 
areas,  historicallyi  (c)  scope,  in  insti- 
tutional and  psychol epical  culture  levels^ 
to  stinxOate  the  child  to  think  increasing- 
ly in  terms  of  symbols.  50 

28.  The  status  of  teacher-tenure  is  an  imper* 
tant  factor.    A  good  resource-use  progrw 
for  school  improvanent  cannot  be  maintained 
if  there  is  a  high  rate  of  teacher  turi»- 
overj  a  high  rate  of  teacher-retention  is 
nseeasary  to  give  continuity  and  coordina- 
tion to  the  program*  71 
29*  In  interpreting  the  educational  program  to 
the  lay  community,  for  the  purpose  of  tap- 
ping local  resources,  the  symbols  used 
^ould  be  those  wnicn  belong  to  the  laymen, 
rather  than  to  the  educator.  57 


278 
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72 


30»  There  should  be  deliberate  plannii]g  by 
teachers,  administrators,  boards  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  public  towards  clear  objec- 
tives determined  by  laymen  and  educators* 

31*  Educators  must  reach  their  public,  and  must 
provide  them  with  sufficient  understanding 
of  what  a  modern  educational  program  in- 
cludes, for  the  science  of  education  has 
a»ved  far  ahead  of  the  popular  concept  of 
education.  61 

32*  Resource  people  should  be  brought  Into  ths 
classroc»n  only  when  they  can  make  some  con- 
tribution which  has  direct  bearing  upon  the 
activity,  problem,  or  unit  which  the  pupils 
are  plannliig  or  working  upon.  60 

33*  School  problems  which  require  use  of  camr' 
Bunity  resources  cannot  be  solved  adequate- 
ly by  the  school  tapping  each  social  resource 
separately.    There  must  be  coordinated  ef- 
fort through  neighborhood  or  comnninity 
councils.  58 

3U*  In  order  to  facilitate  a  rich,  meaningftil, 
and  cooperative  educational  endeavor  in  the 
use  of  coimunity  resources  by  Uie  school, 
there  oust  be  a  clarillcation  of  policy  and 
an  organizational  structure  providing  favor- 
able conditions  for  taking  the  studoits  into 
the  ccmmunity,  and  fcr  bringing  the  com- 
munity into  the  school.  63 

35*  The  maaclwum  use  of  community  resources  will 
neoMSitate  chaises  in  some  of  the  teob* 
niqmes  and  practices  of  administrators  and 
supervisors.  67 

36.  The  study  of  the  area  of  conmunlty  resources 
•boulu  be  integrated  with  eodstlng  organized 
•Aject  matter  fields  rather  than  set  up  as 
a  new  subject  matter  field.  69 

37*  The  school  should  consider  controversial  le> 
sues,  and  ^ould  utilize  literature  and 
speakers  provided  by  labor,  management,  aikl 
political  parties.  36 

38.  Secondary  school  pupils  should  be  pemitted 
to  discuss  in  class  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  conmunlty  leaders  as  they  appear 
in  assembly  programs  or  in  classes.  hZ 

39  •  When  the  school  goes  into  the  eooBunity  and 
brings  the  conmunlty  into  the  school,  the 
tlnree  "R's"  become  tools  Ibr  solvir^  life 
problesis  and  therefoi*e  become  more  aeanf" 
ingful. 
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U0»  The  school's  re^onsibility  must  inelud* 
•sslstlng  other  institutiozn  to  prorid*  ths 
hi||^«8t  ttduoational  (piallty  in  all  the  so- 
cial situations  the  child  «Kp«ri«no«a*  70 
ijl*  In  a  Yery  real  sense,  teachers  and  adninls- 
trators  must  becoae  skilled  observers  and 
guides  of  human  behaTior.  75  |lO 

It2*  The  school  should  be  sufficiently  flexible 
continually  to  readjust  its  program  in  tha 
light  of  the  changing  services  of  other 
een&unitiy  agencies.  76 
li3.  In  any  effort  to  vitalise  education  through 
relating  the  school  program  more  closely  to 
oonwunity  life,  the  principal  isust  assose  a 
major  share  of  the  responsibility,  U$ 
hk»  In  studying  the  oomminlty  only  so  much 
should  be  attempted  as  the  members  of  tha 
school  staff  can  do  nith  interest  and 
reasonable  effort*  68 
U5»  The  "aptrk,*  the  initiation  of  the  project, 
oust  ooms  flrom  the  school  personnelj  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  teachers  is  the  starting 
point.  ^^'J 
li6.  Teachers  themselves  are  a  key  resource.  An 
intelligent  use  of  all  their  abilities, 
skills  and  knoidedgea  wUl  impron  tha  pro* 
gram.    Master  teachers  may  be  aaed  to  break 
in  imr  teachers.    Mastw  teachers  may  be 
visited  by  others  to  deserve  and  study  good 
methods  I  teachers  irith  special  skills  and 
abilities  may  be  utilised  in  other  olassaa 
or  for  pupil  grovpa*  59 
U7*  In  this  ecKimnltjr-emphasis  program,  recog- 
nition  and  honors  must  be  sharedj  publicity 
■nst  be  provided  for  outstandir^  achieve- 
aents  by  individuals  and  groups.  61 
1|8.  It  is  reasonable  and  proper  for  teachers  to 
solicit  finanees  (outside  of  regular  tax 
sources)  freta  community  leaders  and  agen* 
cies  for  such  purposes  as  providing  band 
and  choral  equipment,  school  ground  beauti- 
ficatlon,  providix^  athletic  equipment, 
providin^i  stage  equipment,  providing  food 
for  the  lunchroom!  for  building  classrooms, 
for  building  a  gja,  for  Iwlldin^  a  vocation- 
al shop,  for  building  a  band  room,  for  build- 
ing a  nriamdng  pool,  for  purchasing  school 
land.  29 \ 
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U9»  Tiaw  should  be  provided  within  the  daily 
schedule  for  teachers  to  take  pupils  into 
Uie  local  c<xraunit7  for  sttidy  purposes*  6$ 

50»  Opportunity  should  be  provided  for  teaohem 
to  visit  other  schools  to  stucly  aaster 
tMchers  and  learn  of  new  oethods  «id  tech* 
oixiaeSf  vithout  loee  of  pay*  68 

51*  Professional  leadership  must  be  provided 

by  the  school*  61 

^2*  AdGiinistrators  oust  provide  more  and  more 
assistance  to  those  teachers  itio  shall  be 
re^oQsible  for  exploriiig  and  coordimHag 
and  utilising  resources*  63 

53*  Afttive  lay  participation  in  devel<v>lng 
school  p<d.icies  is  ons  of  the  aoet  effeo-> 
tive  ways  to  bring  the  trhole  uomaunity  to 
the  realisation  that  it  has  a  stake  in  the 
iihole  educational  enterprise*  61 

5U*  Tno  primary  functions  of  leadership  are  to 
arrive  at  group  decision  and  to  provide  the 
Bwchanics  for  the  sxecution  of  that  deci- 
sion, or  the  plan  reeultii^  £rom  it*  62 

SS*  When  the  school  and  no— imiLty  arrive  at  a 
decision,  that  decision  must  be  based  upon 
the  available  scientific  facts*  58 

^»  One  of  the  steps  in  eliciting  x>esaurces  and 
services  oi'  the  consiiunity  is  for  the  schod 
to  interpret  tine  local  educational  progm 
to  the  lay  ccBuaonity*  6? 

57*  There  must  be  coordination  of  efforts  of 
staff  asDbers  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
unity  and  direction  to  the  resource-use 
projects,  and  for  oonsideration  of  the 
probleBs  involved*  69 

58*  It  is  imperative  to  get  the  oowminity  and 
all  staff  mraibcrs  to  realise  that  the  ea- 
terprisii^  teacher  is  not  putting  on  a  9hm, 
or  vastii^  pupils*  time  iriien  she  takes  a 
group  into  ths  ooaaouiity  for  study,  71 

59*  There  must  be  organisation  to  insure  the 
use  of  the  talents  of  special  teacliers  vho 
are  engaged  in  the  use  of  ooomunity  re- 
sources by  virtue  of  the  nature  of  their 
teaching  tasks*  67 

60»  Teachers  should  know  how  to  use  their  con" 
tacts  with  and  membership  in  canannity 
dubs  to  generate  tlie  involvemait  of  their 
resources  where  applicable  to  school  inf 
provsMnt*  71  LO  ^ 
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61*  When  impils  are  taken  into  the  conmunity 
for  study  purposes,  proper  adjustments 
should  be  made  with  the  principal's  office, 
and  with  other  teachers  involved.  80  ilO  ^ 

62.  Staff  aembers  in  strategic  positions,  or 
those  who  have  developed  strong  oontacts* 
should  be  used  to  approach  ccminunity  leaders 
to  gain  their  aid  in  school  projects,  and 
to  influence  community  leaders  to  m^w  re- 
sources available  for  instructional  purposes  70|ll  (1 

63*  All  teachers  sno\ild  be  briefed  on  the  tech- 
nique of  visiting  oonottnity  agencies  aid 
enterprises  for  instructional  purposes  with 
■inimum  interference  with  the  general 
routine  of  the  establishment*  60 110 

6U.  If  there  is  no  central  office,  no  service 
center  for  resource  utilization,  then  ad- 
ministration  must  make  certain  that  each 
teacher  knows  the  sources  of  informaticm 
concerning  natural,  human,  and  social  re- 
sources of  the  community.  6? 

65*  Schools  should  encourage  pupils  to  discover 
and  make  extensive  use  of  the  services  of 
other  agencies*  69 

66*  Method  for  t^^ping  resoureest  form  a  Joint 
ooimnittee  representing  teaotasrs  and  citi- 
zens to  meet  for  planning  poipoMS*  $U 

67*  Discuss  the  proposed  idea  to  obtain  full 

understanding.  5il 

68.  Teachers  show  laymen  idiat  human  resources 
can  mean  to  classroom  work  byt  6 

69.  ExampleB  firom  different  grade  levels  $$  6 

70.  Examples  troai  various  subjects  56  6 

71.  Describe  successful  experiences  and  perhaps 
some  failures  55  6 

72.  Lay  members  present  ideas  and  ask  questions  68  6 
73*  Task  of  the  ccEmitteet  to  find  the  right 

people  and  list  them  according  to  n^at  they 
can  do.  71 
7U*  Select  them  on  the  basis  of  their  being 
specialists  in  the  cannunity,  and  knowing 
its  cultural  and  economic  interests,  its 
population  group,  its  civic  and  recreation- 
al interests,  its  churches,  its  historical 
background  and  its  general  character.  How- 
ever, whatever  specific  plan  is  adopted,  it 
Bust  be  one  lAiich  adapts  itself  to  school 
needs  and  comminity  conditions*  63 
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75*  i^'hen  need  arises  far  mrk  in  the  library, 
the  aoience  laboratory,  or  field  work,  the 
classroom  ehould  be  abandoned  temporarily 
for  these  purposes. 

76.  libmy  public  schools  make  much  use  of  con- 
nunity  resources.    These  resources,  part  of 
the  learning  laboratory  of  the  schools, 
eould  not  be  duplicated  by  the  schools  if 
the  budget  were  quadrupled. 

77 »  There  must  be  planning  of  teachers'  soh«d> 
ules  to  permit  and  encourage  them  to  derise 
ways  and  aeans  of  ccmtaetlng  and  using 
■unity  resources. 

76.  Securing  the  help  and  coqperation  of  those 
who  have  charge  of  these  facilities  and  re- 
sources including  the  ehlistnent  of  these 
same  persons  in  some  of  the  instructional 
phases  of  the  school  prograa. 

79*  We  need  these  community  facilities  and  re- 
sources is  we  HDuld  make  all  our  youth  oc- 
cupatlonally  competent—arKi  occupational 
competence  has  always  been  a  necessiry  for 
survival. 

80.  Use  of  the  field  trip  is  not  confined  to  the 
local  conmunity  where  the  school  is  located. 
It  aay  involTe  travel  sone  distance  froa 
hose  and  may  vary  in  time  from  a  few  hours 
to  several  days  or  weeks. 

81.  The  field  trip  may  be  short  and  simple,  or 
long.  Involved,  complex* 

82*  Specific  subjects  may  be  greatly  enriched 
by  use  of  resouroes  within  their  special 
field.    For  eocample,  science  classes  will 
find  enriched  asperiences  by  direct  contact 
with  and  examination  of  mtlve  Cora,  and 
fauna]  music  students  may  find  motivation 
for  self  expression  through  visits  to  fr— 
concerts,  radio  studios  or  television 
studios;  a  class  in  home  planning  or  family 
living  might  make  excelloit  use  of  a  visit 
to  a  new  home  under  construction  in  the 
neighborhood. 

83*  Field  trips  have  much  to  recommend  then  but 
they  also  have  their  difficulties.    Some  of 
these  difficulties  aret  time  consumingj 
transportation;  they  have  to  be  scheduled 
far  in  advance;  parental  consent  must  be  ob- 
tained; teacher  mxist  assume  additional  re- 
sponsibility for  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  children.    Consequently  many  teachers 
do  not  take  field  trips  beeaoae  of  the  dif- 
ficulties* 
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8U<L  Children  need  not  be  deprived  of  all  the  ad> 
vantages  of  field  trips  sLmply  because  it  is 
not  possible  for  then  to  leave  the  class- 
roon.    It  is  often  possible  for  the  field 
trip  to  co/ne  to  the  dlasarocai,  and  this  re* 
Yvrsal  oT  customary  procedure,  this  reverse 
field  trip,  is  quite  effeotiv*. 

65*  '•hile  tixe  simplest  and  most  effective  Mthod 
of  the  reverse  field  trip  might  aeem  to  con- 
sist of  bring! pg  a  resource  person  into  the 
classroom,  there  are  other  ways*  A  tape  re- 
cording can  bring  a  message  froai  an  ifflpwtant 
"visitor'*;  unusual  exhibits,  models,  collec- 
tions, are  examples  of  retyerse  field  trips. 

86 •  A  children's  mseuB,  as  a  unit  of  a  board  of 
education,  or  cooperating  with  the  board  of 
education,  may  be  the  key  instrument  in  bring- 
ing the  reverse  field  trip  into  tlie  classroeai. 
When  this  is  not  available  locally,  catalogs 
of  free  instructional  materials  may  be  con- 
siilted,  and  models,  kits,  and  other  special 
materials  may  be  secured. 

87*  The  teacher  and  adainistrator  must  initiate  a 
prograa  for  locating  people  who  can  make  a  coz>- 
tribution  and  must  demonstrate  a  need  for 
the  types  of  help  such  people  can  render. 

889  Bireiy  school  must  have  a  resource  illej  8> 
staff  member  must  assume  responsibility  to 
organise  and  keep  current  such  a  file,  and 
it  must  be  in  a  c^tral  location. 

89*  A  good  «ay  to  locate  resource  persons  is  to 
look  at  the  sdiool  records,  loddn^:  under 
the  hflttding  of  occupation  of  father,  oocups!- 
tion  of  mother  ( policeman,  fireman,  milkman, 
Mrp«Bt«r,  television  serviceman,  plxuaber, 
bttsinSMBan,  nurse,  doctor). 

90.  A  good  way  to  demonstrate  the  need  that 
pupils  have  for  resource  persons  is  to  con- 
duct a  pupil  svrvey.    Find  out  hov  many  have 
never  seen  a  Judge,  a  sculptor,  the  mayor, 
a  famous  singer,  or  painter,  an  explorer, 
et  cetera. 

91.  Television  may  be  an  excftLlent  device  for  a 
reverse  field  trip.    For  some  very  important 
national  or  international  events,  the  school 
night  borrow  television  sets* 

92.  As  oommercial  sponsors  and  television  profes- 
sionals ^ow  little  interest  in  producing 
educational  shows,  the  schools,  iriisnerer  pos- 
sible, should  make  arrangements  to  produce 
TV  shows.  Ij 
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93«  A  good  practice  in  locating  resource  per- 
sons is  to  let  the  pupils  develop  a  parent 
rvMoroe  file  tnm  a  questionnaire  sent  to 
all  parents.  Typa  ttie  results  on  individ- 
ual cards  and  place  on  file  in  the  library 
or  other  central  location. 

9U»  The  most  helpful  types  of  community  talent 
are  those  explaining  trades,  the  professions, 
those  explaining  workii^  conditions,  and 
those  offering  first-hand  knowledge  of 
foreign  lands,  people  and  customs* 

>5»         resource  people  work  with  saall  discus- 
sion groups  it  gives  pupils  the  feeing  of 
having  known  the  speaker  intioataly  and 
the  way  of  life  he  represents* 

96.  In  visitations  in  the  canmunity,  there  ar« 
at  least  three  types  of  visits: 

(a)  Advisory  visits,  to  interviefw,  in  whole- 
sale, retail,  manufacturing  plants^  in 
offices  both  professional  and  busioMS, 
agriculture,  eto* 

(b)  Vocational  visits— to  observe  tech** 
niques  and  job  ^dUs. 

(o)  Cultural  visits— to  obtain  first-hand 
political,  historical,  social  and  cul- 
tural information* 
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IV.  TEACHIffi  TBCHNEQUESi    Techniques  for  the 
utilization  of  resources  in  the  teaching- 
learning  process* 

1*  Aid  pupils  to  gain  understanding  of  their 
responsibility  for  improvement  of  local 
ooTOunity  and  society*  85   9  9U 

2*  Aid  pupils  in  correcting  misconceptions 
concerning  agencies  and  individuals  in 
the  community*  79  9 

3*  Stress  the  value  of  cooperation  in  ooa- 

■unity  planning*  78  jj,  89 

U*  Guide  pupils  into  situations  where  they 
discover  inter-relationships  between  sub- 
ject matter  fields  as  they  relata  to  the 
use  of  coraiBunity  resources.  ^l^  10  81* 

5*  Use  pictorial  and  graphic  illustrations  of 
aspects  of  the  connunlty  for  more  effsotive 
learning.  7!^  iq  |81i 

6.  Vary  assignnents  in  dassrocm  and  on  field 
trips  according  to  the  abilities  and  in- 
terests of  the  leawiers.  79  jlO  ^89 
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7*  Teacher  encoiirages  pupils  to  state  their 
views  concernl%  exlstixig  situations  and 
conditions  In  the  community  as  a  aeaas  for 
determining  the  extent  of  con^ehenslon  of 
the  problems  Involved.  62 

6»  Teacher  utilises  the  knowledges  and  skills 
of  other  teachers  within  the  staXf  to  facil- 
itate instruction  In  special  areas*  70 

9*  One  of  tlie  criteria  for  selecting  problw 
areas  for  stxtdy  #iould  be  that  the  problsn 
should  prorids  oiqMsrtunitles  to  learn  the 
ooJUBunltyy  its  potentialities,  limitations, 
probleaui» 

10*  Reading  may  be  for  infonnatlon,  to  verify 
facts,  or  other  purpoMS* 

11.  idscussion  enables  the  group  to  clarify 
goals  and  concepts;  it  also  provides  oppor- 
tunity for  arriving  at  a  unii*i€Ki  purpose, 
or  developing  understandings  and  insights 
and  a  way  of  working  involving  participa- 
tion in  democratic  group  processes* 

12*  Films,  slides,  film  strips,  are  useful  in 
clarifying  concepts  invol'ving  practices  or 
terminology* 

13*  Joint  examination  of  the  experience  by 
teacher  and  pupils* 

lit*  Listing  of  important  things  done  by  the 
class  will  reveal  pupils'  concepts  as  to 
r^atlve  iaportanoe,  disclosing  attitudM, 
opinions  and  understandings* 

1^»  A  special  listing  of  important  principles 
learned  or  used  will  help  appraise  the  ex- 
tent to  which  thsy  wore  IsaxruKl* 

16*  Such  listing  by  students  is  evidence  of 
•valuation  of  facts  learned,  or  attltudM 
chaxiged  effectirtg  desirable  behavior  and 
re-orientation  of  goals* 

?»  GROANIZATIOI^  HilNCIPLES  AND  PHOCEDURESi 
Resource  education,  cent  eared  in  the  com- 
munity, functions  best  within  an  organiza- 
tional framework  that  is  conscious  of  the 
need  for  "real  experience,"  that  provides 
flexibility,  thiat  encourages  teachers  to 
develop  this  program,  that  sets  up  guide- 
lines, and  that  makes  provision  for  coor- 
dination and  cooperation  with  other  educa- 
tive agencies  in  the  ccHosiunity* 


If  oomiminlty  resources  are  to  be  used  in  a 
logical,  organised,  balanced  and  oontiming 
program,  then  a  "coranunity  service  center" 
■ust  beocBie  an  int^ral  part  of  the  school 
system*    This  means  scaae  central  office  to 
act  as  a  "control  tower"  and  as  a  repository 
of  information  systematically  categorised, 
classified,  and  kept  current  on  the  natural, 
human  and  social  resources* 

Even  if  your  school  does  not  have  a  oommxm- 
Xtj  Monrice  center  it  may  have  some  type  of 
organisation  for  this  general  purpose* 
Flaaae  chedc  the  iteaa  that  apply  and/or 
operate  in  your  school* 

What  a  community  service  center  should  dot 
an  adequate  coBmunity  service  center  will 
concurrently  offer  three  major  servicesx 
(a)  a  clearing  house,  (b)  a  resource  li- 
brary, and  (o)  an  instructional  agency* 


1*  Prevent  tiie  resource-^e  program,  trca  be- 
coming limited  in  effectiveness  by  pre- 
venting teachers  flran  overworking  some  re- 
source centers  and  persons,  miiile  neglect- 
ing others*  53 

2*  Will  coordinate  and  control  difficult 
school-caimunity  relationships  to  prevent 
the  discrediting  of  the  entire  community- 
resource  pr<^x>am*  6U 

3*  It  will  act  as  an  agency  with  respon- 
sibility to  the  school  and  ccmniunity*  68 

U*  It  Hill  clear,  and  possibly  arrange,  all 
instructional  projects  involving  schod- 
canmunity  relationships*  $7 

5*  It  will  catalog  available  community  re- 
sources, and  Include  location  and  contact 
directions,  rating  of  the  resoiiroe,  time 
required,  expenses,  traveling  directions, 
limiting;  concJitions,  general  comments, 
cross  references,  and  record  of  previous 
users*  63 

6*  It  will  discover  additional  coamanity 

resources •  61 

7*  Coordinate  the  entire  school-caaniinity 

progran*  <^ 

8*  Maintain  good  public  relations*  12. 
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9»  Promote  the  school-oaanunlty  prc^ara  byt 

Distributing  lists  of  possible  projects.  62 

10*  Fronriding  requested  lafermatlon  nich  as  the 
curriculum  areas  and  grade  lerels,  the  spe- 
cific eduoatiojial  value  of  l^e  item  or  cx*> 
perimee,  its  critical  rating*  55 

11*  Assist  with  community  projects j  help  inex- 
pecrienced  teachers  atid  provide  eaqpert  ad- 
vice in  their  own  educational  efforts  snd 
prograna*  65 

12.  Serre  as  a  resource  library  of  audlo-vistial 
aids  and  printed  oaterisls*  5^ 

13*  The  coordinating  (c(»iaoanity}  council  is  the 
agency  through  which  school  personnel  and 
<wimni  ty  citlsens  may  ataintain  aotlva, 
eritioalf  and  continuing  cooperation  in  the 
planning  of  the  basic  school  poilioy.  0 

Hi.  In  its  broadest  sense,  a  cooz^iinating  coun- 
cil is  a  cooperative  organisation  of  groups 
and  individuals  itio  work  together  to  isf 
prove  social  welfare  within  a  given  local 
oonnunity.    It  is  primarily  an  advisory  and 
catalytic  influence,  rather  than  a  super- 
administrative  agency.  16 

15*  In  all  programs  which  involve  use  of  com- 
munity resoxirces  for  educational  purposes, 
the  flindamoital  key  to  success  is  cooununity 
coordination,  for  no  single  agency  can  pro- 
vide all  the  personnel,  all  tbe  technical 
kooidedge,  all  the  resources,  and  it  is 
only  when  hooMi^  churches,  welfare  serr- 
Ices,  law  enforcement  divisions,  courts, 
clinics,  youtJi  agencies,  service  clubs, 
professional  groups,  business  associations, 
lAor  unions,  veterans'  organizations  and 
mAooIs  plan  and  work  together  that  youth 
will  be  adequately  served  with  all  his 
problflBS  and  all  his  needs.  32 

16.  School  people  who  participate  with  the  co- 
ordinating couixsil  have  special  obliga- 
tions!   to  provide  leadership,  and  to  act 
with  others  in  making  and  keepir^  the 
council  a  potent  educational  force  in  the 
ccomunity.  59 

17.  To  maintain  the  democratic  values  of  group 
discussion,  group  planning,  group  deoisitm, 
and  encourage  objective  thinking  about 
controversial  issues.  59 

16.  To  guide  the  council  in  usix^  evaluating 

procedures*  61 
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70 
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72 


21 


38 
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20. 


21. 


X9»  To  help  sensitize  the  council  neinbers  to 
Uie  needs.  Interest*  and  probleaas  of  youtlu 
To  iRork  for  ^denii^  the  base  of  the  coon- 
oil  membership  to  include  young  people  in 
the  deliberating  and  planning  and  execut* 
ing  of  policies* 

If  the  school  is  to  maintain  flexibility, 
is  to  respond  to  the  c^namics  of  its  sooi-> 
ety,  it  must  adjust  its  program  to  meet 
local  needs,  must  discard  the  obsolete,  and 
must  provide  the  nev« 
22*  A  community  study  is  an  excellent  mediuB 
for  using  local  resources*    Perhaps  the 
best  approach  to  it  is  when  (a)  the  school 
•tarts  nith  a  probloa  about  which  it  has 
definite  questions,  (b)  when  the  students 
really  want  to  make  the  study,  (c)  the  plan 
is  sia|)le,  (d)  the  study  is  cooperativs 
bstssen  school  and  conmunity,  (e)  leader* 
ship  is  discovered  and  developed,  and  (f) 
results  are  used* 
23*  If  a  school  is  to  make  the  best  use  of  re~ 
sources  and  int^ate  them  into  the  cur- 
riculum and  into  the  lives  of  the  students, 
it  oust  have  a  highly  trained  staff {  fbr 
htanui  engineering  is  involved. 
2ii«  The  school  oust  assume  a  leadership  rela- 
tionship to  adults* 
25*  It  must  work  with  medalists  from  many 

different  types  of  public  agencies* 
26*  It  interprets  scientific  principles  fI*om 

life  situations  rather  than  textbooks* 
27*  Some  energetic  people  from  the  coramunity 
must  come  in  at  the  outset  to  advise, search 
for  talent,  and  widen  the  circle  of  uirlei^- 
standing* 

28*  As  a  general  luLe,  lay  participants  on 

planning  cotomittees  will  have  deep  interest 
in  good  education,  and  prrtaably  will  be 
persons  who  have  something  at  stake  in  the 
community* 

29*  In  cultlvatiiig  ccranounity  resources,  per- 
sonal contact  is  essential* 

30*  All  the  personnel  phases  of  resouroe-oise 
plans,  and  eq>eoially  in  the  use  of  per- 
sons, most  be  carried  out  in  a  highly  in- 
telligent manner « 
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R.  Is. 

31*  Contaots  madm  vith  eqiminity  l«ad«r0«  or 
commuiiity  agcnoies,  vhose  serrlces  ara 

sought  in  tne  instructional  program,  shovJLd 
b«  Mde  by  or  with  the  approval  of  th« 
80hool*s  administrative  officer*  6$  p,Q  {75 

32.  There  ^ould  be  considerable  participation 
of  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  seleotion  of 
agencies  and  leaders  whose  serrioes  are  to 
be  utilized.  63  (LI  \lh 

33*  The  sdiodl  ^ould  possess  specific  infomao 
tion  concerning  the  function  and  services 
of  special  and  related  educational  agencies, 
whose  programs  are  sponsored  through  goveri>- 
aent  aouroes  primarily  to  help  improve  the 
general  livii^  conditions  of  the  people.       61   9  {70 

3U.  These  agencies  should  be  used  extensively 
by  schools  when  their  sooial-oaterial  re- 
sources can  contribute  to  tne  reaLiaati.on 
of  tiie  aim  of  education.  62   8  {70 

35*  Student  tours,  visits,  all  manifestations 
of  resource'^e,  must  be  carefully  or- 
ganized £rom  the  standpoint  of  econcxay  <^ 
tijne.  72  t^O  p2 

36.  A  good  means  to  stimulate  interest  In  re- 
sources is  to  organize  and  present  eachlbits 
and  models  of  community  resources.  70   8  {78 

Gwieral  Question 

37.  In  view  of  the  definite  trend  for  the  fed- 
eral government  to  collect  an  increasing 
share  of  tax  money,  and  of  other  govern- 
mental agencies  reoeivii^  an  increasing 
proportion  of  public  appropriations ^  tht 
schools  lade  adequate  finances,  and  henoe, 
must  utilize  every  available  resource  in 
order  to  provide  an  adequate,  oanpz^hensive 
curriculum  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  all 
its  students.  63    7  {70 

36.  In  planning  a  program  built  upon  eo opera- 
tive endeavor,  the  place  of  the  hoae  and 
parent,  ooioBunity  institutions,  coouminity 
leadership,  and  all  other  interMitad  in- 
dividuals and  groups  should  be  daflnitely 
determined  unaer  school  leadership  through 
some  icrm  of  community  council  or  other 
cooperative  means.  6 

39.  Some  zosi^er  of  the  sdiool  staff  should  un- 
derstand the  basic  research  techniques  for 
studying  the  8cho<d  coBBunity.  lO 


liO.  Field  trips  are  arranged  on  a  grade  laveX^ 
auch  as  kindergarten,  Aeeentarjr  or  second- 
ary. 

Ul*  Ti e  most  simple  field  trip  is  one  that  has 
for  it6  main  purpose  the  identification  of 
the  object  observed  (a  visit  to  a  fire  sta- 
tion ahere  deHnLte  objects  are  identified)* 

li2*  The  next  stage  above  identification  would 
be  for  the  purpose  of  coII^>rehending  some  of 
Vae  functions  of  l^e  agency  or  institution 
visited,    (i'or  example,  children  in  tiie  up- 
per elementary  grades  nill  be  able  to  deal 
with  the  iUnctions  of  the  fire  departoent 
in  the  oonuminity  and  its  relation  to  the 
protection  of  the  oonmanity  as  a  whole.) 

Ii3«  The  next  stage,  or  level  of  interest,  is  ax- 
tensive  in  purpose,  beir^  complex  and 
varied  and  going  beyond  functions*  (For 
example,  high  school  pupils  would  explore 
.  other  facets  of  interest  such  as  the  cost 
of  equii»ent  arjd  operation,  the  effect  of 
fires  on  taxation,  the  possible  choice  of 
fire»fighting  as  a  vocation,  the  chemistry 
of  fire-fighting,  etc.) 

UU.  An  excellent  technique  for  resource  utili- 
sation is  to  set  \xp  a  oentral  directory  of 
local  yotttii  services  to  facilitate  the  re- 
ferral of  health,  welfare,  and  behavior 
problea  oases  between  agencies* 

U5»  '^hen  representative  ooowinity  councils  ar« 
organized  to  work  on  problems  of  Joint 
school  and  conmiaity  responsibility,  the/ 
should  be  dedicated  to  the  coordination, 
planning,  and  devclopaent  of  youth  programs. 

I46*  The  coramunil^  coutu:il  will  develop  possible 
araas  of  action  only  as  the  need  arises,  or 
is  discovered  locally* 

U7*  Motivating  factors  i^iicii  initiate  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  commniV  council  f^quent- 
ly  dictate  what  facets  of  the  program  isiU 
be  given  first  consideration^ 

li6*  A  faculty  ocmralttee,  composed  of  eveory  Ma- 
ber  of  the  faculty  iNho  wishes  to  bring  about 
a  dose  relation  between  his  particular 
course  or  subject  area  and  the  cooanunityy 
is  a  better  plan  for  achieving  cccmninity 
cooperation  than  that  of  havii^  a  single 
staff  member  arrange  all  the  coordination. 


U9*  A  true  commnity  counoll  is  infinitely  »or« 
effective  in  gaining  p^lbllc  attention  and 
support  than  an  occasional  nam  release  by 
the  school  or  a  parent  Teaohar  Assoolatloa 
resdutiozu 

50.  A  characteristic  of  anall-town  life  ie  the 
coai^ete  lack  of  effective  coordination  of 
programs  or  projects  among  the  several 
groups  which  characterize  t  he  social  active 
ity  of  the  commanity. 

51*  An  excellent  technique  to  help  coordinate 
conmunity  programs  is  the  establishment  of  i 
centrally  located  "commanity  calendar," 
with  a  convenient  index  of  future  activity, 
and  pointinf;  up  gaps  in  the  total  proKraa 
as  it  relates  to  youth* 
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CHART  I 


This  chart  makes  it  possible  to  identify  the  source  or  sourcsa 
from  -shich  all  items  in  the  surrey  form  were  derived.    In  the  left 
hand  column  is  shoim  the  category.    In  the  next  oolujnn  is  shown  the 
number  of  the  item  as  it  appears  in  the  survey  form.    In  the  third, 
or  right  hand  coluim  is  shown  the  number  of  the  source  as  it  appears 
in  the  bibliography.    Page  numbers  are  included  where  applicable, 
lach  itaoi  in  the  biblicgraphj-  has  been  nuabered  for  this  purpos*. 
The  survey  form  is  Included  In  this  study  as  App«idix  B, 
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Category 


Pi*i  ncl 

Sourcfl 

1 

58 1 318 

• 

58 1  "518 

58 1 318 

58:318 

58 1319-322 

and  95t  1— li 

li 

58 1 319-322 

1 

58 1 319-322 

A 

58 1319-322 

f 

58 1319-322 

Aw 

58 1319-322 

** 

58*319-322 

58 1 319-322 

It 

58 1 319-322 

2 

58 t 319-322 

58 1325-333 

and  26tl4l-U5 

16 

58»325-333 

and  26iUl-U5 

17 

58t 325-333 

and  26»Ul-U5 

18 

58» 325-333 

and  26tUl-U5 

19 

58t 325-333 

and  26jta-U5 

to 

and  26tla-U5 

n 

58 I 325-333 

and  26tUl-ll5 

22 

58t325-333 

and  26iUl-U5 
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Baaic  Principles 


vci  wO^ux  jr 

Til  A 

VV/VU  WW 

TT 

A 

117ili 

AA  1  11^ 

TT 

• 

ItjQilO-lli 

A^7  I  JLv^Xi^ 

TT 

57ilV17 

TT 

AA 

S81I2 

TT 

W 

TT 

XA 

7 

2 

117  til 

TT 

JUL 

XAU 1  X44**X^ 

TT 

AA 

• 

7 

XX  7 1 XH*X5 

TT 
aA 

8ltli 

TT 
XA 

AA 

TT 

AA 

AC 

XV/  ( i^u  ("•^yv 

TT 

AA 

TT 

AA 

Ik 

Al» 

XVAJ  I  Up«KJW 

TT 

a5 

ux  1  t**xx^px 

TT 

XA 

A9 

7^>»titi_7Q 

TT 

XX 

17 

xpwiu 

TT 
Xa 

1* 

AO 

v/£i  £^ 

TT 
XX 

A7 

TT 
AA 

TT 

AA 

XA 

TT 
aA 

«f 

TT 

XX 

*^ 

62tli 

TT 
AA 

1 14V7*C4X£ 

TT 
XX 

5U  J  UW7«niX  £ 

TT 
AA 

so 

TT 
AA 

IT 

TT 

so 

Xw 1  I ("pyo 

TT 
AA 

llilii30 

n 

30 

lUiit30 

n 

31 

n 

32 

lCX)»139-lli3  «nd  18-22 

n 

33 

58tl2 

xz 

3ii 

Ili0t33 

n 

3$ 

liiOi23U-237 

n 

36 

131 

n 

37 

lUOt 237-238 

n 

38 

63tl09 

n 

39 

32 t 592 

n 

llO 

IUO123U-36 

n 

111 

89 t 58-59 

n 

111 

I361I-33 

Basic  Principles  (Continued) 


PtH  nei  TiLtt 

SOUTC# 

TT 

XT 

TT 

il» 

k7 
4f 

TT 

k8 

8li2 

TT 

JUL 

kO 

X.^£4*X*"XU 

TT 

<ti 

yu 

TT 

>x 

1  r))i  1 1 

TT 

XJ-u  1  ou"»5"> 

TT 

u> 

XWI*»X7  — 

TT 

TT 

TT 

po 

XV>I  7*"iV 

n 

57 

158 » 3-23 

n 

58 

22 t 50-7-  and  33i 73-75 

n 

59 

3» 52-56 

n 

60 

25i25 

^ 

6L 

58tlij8 

It 

62 

106 J 65-68 

n 

63 

106t65-6d 

n 

62» 

106i65-68 

n 

65 

88 

n 

66 

lUOtU8-52 

n 

67 

32iU73-U7i»-695-7la 

n 

68 

25t 29-35 

n 

69 

U7t7-9 
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Operating  Practlcea 


Category 

ftdnctpla 

III 

X 

ni 

t 

ni 

? 

m 

k 

ni 

S 

ni 

6 

in 

1 

III 

• 

in 

9 

m 

10 

III 

u 

m 

u 

in 

}} 

m 

ni 

15 

ni 

16 

m 

17 

in 

18 

m 

19 

ni 

to 

m 

n 

m 

tt 

in 

? 

in 

ni 

ni 

m 

tt 

III 

H 

ni 

If 

ni 

)0 

m 

ni 

3t 

ni 

ni 

ji 

m 

III 

37 

III 

3a 

in 

s 

III 

III 

ni 

Sourca 

58tia2 

32 t 590 

9tl8-23 

7Utl9-26 

119tU-12 

ltl28-135 

13Uxl-l8  and  U0t6U6-6U9 

22 J  7-10 

55»l-UO 

119 111-12 

119tll-12 

53125-87 

7tl4l5-ii21 

139 

2U« 32-37 
2Ui 32-37 
13Utl-l8 
1U7 

58»U'i-U6 
58tU5-lt6 
58tU5-U6 

58iiai-ia2 
58tJ4ii-ia2 
58t}ai4a2 

58i!4ll-ia.2 
2Ui5U 

8li2-U  and  55 
29t67 

37*52-51*  and  88i 

37tli8-li9 

39 I 7-16 

lUOt23B-2Ua 

lUOt  235-21*8 

lUOi  238-21*8 

lUOt  238-21*8 

119»1U-15 

33»12-ll*5 

87 1 1*0-1*5 

lootll*o-il*3 


Operating  Practicea  (Cwitinued) 


Category  ftrincipla  Scairca 

m  h$  8it55 

III  ft  53125-27 

III  kS  I8il-U8 

ni  50ad8-20ii  and  l5Ui 

III  kr  thh 

ni  IB  iliOtTU 

III  h9  70»329-3ia 

III  $9  ll*ai7U-80 

III  51  2ilTeface 

m  SI  85 I 21-1 30 

III  S%  62 » 259 


III  A  21115-117 

ni  a  15U 


ni  5»  3i52-53 

ni  57  80i  ch.  II 

III  S$  58i290 

III       .  59  80iCh.  II 

III  iO  86»l87-203 

III  $1  1 1100-105 

III  6t  152 

III  ii  7Ut  23-32 

III  58»3li5-366 

III  65  12U»l-32  and  90»231 

ni  66  23tl-ia* 

III  67  23tl-l<l4 

III  68  23:1-Wi 

III  (9  23il-JiU 

III  70  23»l-l4li 

III  n  23tl-Uli 

III  7t  231I-U4 

III  n  23tl-hh 

ni  fk  231I-UU 

III  75  ioo»i39-iia 

III  76  33»  72-79 

III  77  80iCh.  II 

III  7t  80tCh.  II 

ra  80  U6t73-7U 

HI  81  1»7>7U 

ni  8t  26t33-U0 

III  IS  88tl-8 


III  tk  88tl-0 
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Operating  Practlgea  (Continued) 


Category' 

Principle 

Source 

1X1 

OOSi*^ 

m 

86 

88:1-6 

m 

87 

83tl-6  and  23U-237 

in 

88 

ll40i23U-231  and  58 1 

III 

89 

88tl-3 

ni 

90 

lli3tl-25 

HI 

68:3-u 

III 

n 

112 I 22 

III 

88a-3 

III 

IhOi 83-90 

III 

88:1-1* 

III 

ItCh,  II 

Teaching  Technlqtieg 


Category 

Principle 

Source 

Vf 

X 

mOt23U 

I? 

t 

lLiOt92  and  113 1189-208 

IV 

s 

IV 

( 

lU0i23U 

IV 

$ 

881I-U 

IV 

6 

25 125-35 

IV 

? 

58t33  and  300-332 

IV 

8 

15U 

IV 

9 

26t30-)i5  and  27 1 79 

IV 

10 

25t30-U?  and  27t79 

IV 

u 

26»30-)ib  and  27t79 

IV 

It 

26»30-,'j5  and  27t79 

IV 

27i79 

IV 

138 

IV 

138 

IV 

138 

IV 

11 
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Organizational  I^rinciplea 


Category  Principla  Source 


1. 
* 

Cft.Gh*  18 

J^Vf  9  \#>X  4r      A  V 

V 

• 

• 

CA.ch.  18 

V 

• 

f^flsCh.  l8 

tr 

ft 
tt 

V 

•^StCh.  18 

f 

A 

w 

CfttCh.  l8 

/V#U>XV  AW 

¥ 

7 

i^CtCh-  18 

» 

i 

"^BiCh.  18 

V 
I 

o 

cRjCIi,  i8 

^'W#V>i«#  AW 

f 

in 

i^SiCh.  18 

« 
f 

tJSiCh-  18 

tr 

Y 

cjg»Ch«  l8 

AW 

■v 

J- J 

61itlul-l68 

V        9  A^A^^A  W 

» 

xU 

w 

V 

A? 

J 1  m 1 • px 

tr 

V 

xu 

10litl9-22 

A  Wfc4  •  A^*fc  A 

V 

f 

17 

X  ( 

av/.  (•  Ay*c&  / 

•m 
• 

18 

xu 

A  A  -t  i 

V 

19 
X7 

V 
f 

10< 126-28 

« 

1 

91 
ex 

1  w 

IT 
V 

99 

xU7»xU""Xp 

tr 

V 

9) 

XJL(7laXiO  Wl  iXX— X  ¥  J  fc**^  J  ^x—px 

« 
f 

lh'3cr,H  6tm— -Itr           "^1— fC9 

Xt(7<ulU  WI  XXX"i  ¥  J  X*"J  J  jx~px 

tf 
f 

9(; 

lliOar.^  fit^■M^^■v  9— ■*.'*i— <9 

tr 
1 

9/^ 
xO 

Xtl7«^»vl   U  1  XXX""i V J  t*"^ J  _>X*»PX 

V 

w 

27 

2^il-10tl?-liii 

? 

28 

23ll-10tl2-UU 

▼ 

29 

23tl-10tl2-UU 

? 

30 

23tl-10tl2-UU 

T 

31 

lliOt23U 

▼ 

32 

liiO»77 

Y 

33 

10^26  and  106 166 

V 

3U 

IO6166 

7 

35 

5{Jtl55,' 

? 

36 

eoti-u 

▼ 

37 

li3«579 

? 

3« 

138 

▼ 

37t2b-26 

T 

S 

l?8tl52-l5U 

7 

la 

58tl52-l5U 

7 

lt2 

53tl32-l5U 
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Organisational  Principles  (Continued) 


Category  Principlt  Sourc* 

▼  U3  58at2.i5it 
7  106 1 66*68 

V  106 1 66-68 
7  hi  106 » 66-68 

V  U7  106 I 66-68 

V  US  80»Gh.  II 

▼  k9  106i6!J-63 

V  ^  106 t 65-68 
J  $1  106i6^8 
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